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Aid  for  Parochial  Schools? 

^  in  color  KING  JAMES  BIBLE 

Report  on  Chinese  Christians 
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Precious  burden:  Up  the  steep  hill  from  Wesley  Village  well  trudges 

a  refugee  mother  with  water  for  her  family.  Higher  up,  near  her  shac\  home, 

she  will  climb  steps  cut  out  of  dirt,  then  a  narrow,  hazardous  trail. 


No  vacancy:  Only 

a  few  of  the  many 

refugee  families  with 

children  li\e  these  can 

live  in  modern  apartments 

such  as  those  going  up 

in  the  background. 

Even  there,  playground 

and  medical  facilities  are 

badly  needed  today. 
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Progrest 


Favored  few:  These 
refugee  children  are  in  class 
at  Methodism's  roof-top 
school.  It's  not  accredited, 
but  it's  a  school— and 
with  the  usual  Chinese 
cleverness  they're  making 
good  use  of  it! 
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i?oo/  Top  Mission:  High  above  the  bright-colored  laundry  is  a  Methodist  school,  chapel,  and  playground. 

Report  Prom  HONG  KONG 


Desperately  poor,  hordes  of 

refugees  from  Red  China  huddle  hope- 
lessly in  hilltop  firetrap  shacks  without 
water,  sewers,  or  lights.  Below,  off  Hong 
Kong  Island,  sampans  and  overcrowded 
houseboats  mingle  with  giant  ships  of 
international  trade  in  the  teeming  har- 
bor; beyond  that,  on  a  British-control- 
led strip  of  Chinese  mainland,  other 
thousands  live  in  squalor. 

Since   1953,   The   Methodist  Church 
has  reached  out  to  help  many  of  these 
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1.5  million  refugees,  first  with  Wesley 
Village  (see  Wesley  Village,  Haven  at 
Hong  Kong,  May,  1957,  page  38),  now 
with  two  new  projects  across  the  bay. 
Wesley  Village  is  named  for  John 
Wesley,  the  social-minded  English 
clergyman  who  in  the  1700s  launched 
Methodism.  He  would  approve  its  sani- 
tary, fireproof  units  for  nearly  600  resi- 
dents, and  the  pure  water  available  to 
others.  Newer  Asbury  Village  on  Kow- 
loon   Peninsula   is   named   for   Francis 


Asbury,  Father  of  American  Methodism. 
This  unit  gives  similar  housing  for  less 
than  $2  a  month,  U.S.  money.  Also 
here  is  Methodism's  Roof  Top  Mission 
atop  a  giant,  British-built,  2,500-resident 
apartment  building. 

More  help  is  forthcoming  as  U.S. 
Methodism  focuses  on  China-in-Disper- 
sion,  one  of  this  quadrennium's  four 
Lands  of  Decision.  But  already,  many 
of  Hong  Kong's  refugees  have  felt  the 
warmth  of  true  Christian  concern. 


wm 
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Because  I  was  nervous  to  my  fingertips, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum." 


"You  can  imagine  how  it  worried  me,  when  I  found  it 
hard  to  thread  a  needle!  Of  course  I  wasn't  sleeping 
very  well,  but  I  hadn't  realized  how  unsteady  I'd  be- 
come. Time  to  see  the  doctor,  I  told  myself. 

'  'Can't  find  anything  wrong,'  the  doctor  told  me, 
'unless  maybe  you've  been  drinking  too  much  coffee.' 
It  seems  some  people  can't  take  the  caffein  in  coffee. 
'Change  to  Postum,'  the  doctor  advised.  'It's  100' "0 
caffein-free — can't  make  you  nervous  or  keep  you  awake!' 
"Well— I've  been  blessing  the  doctor  and  Postum 
ever  since!  My  nerves  are  much  steadier,  I  sleep  much 
better  and  I  really  enjoy  drinking  Postum.  My  only 
regret  is  I  didn't  change  to  Postum  sooner!" 

Postum  is  100%  coffee- free. 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with   thine?   Dost  thou  love  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 


Together 
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T  WAS  Robert  "Believe  It  or  Not"  Ripley,  we 
think,  who  pointed  out  that  if  all  the  Chinese  in  the 
world  were  to  start  marching  single  file  past  a  given 
point,  the  procession  would  go  on  forever — due,  of 
course,  to  their  fantastic  birth  rate.  By  1980,  it  is 
estimated,  there  will  be  one  billion  Chinese  ]ust  in 
Communist  China,  which  now  has  around  670  mil- 
lion. (The  U.S.  has  only  178  million!)  The  fact  that 
additional  millions  of  Chinese  now  live  in  other 
countries  hardly  causes  a  ripple  in  the  sea  of  human- 
ity boiling  behind  the  so-called  Bamboo  Curtain — 
yet  these  estimated  20  million  Chinese-in-Dispersion 
do  pose  one  of  Christendom's  greatest  challenges. 
For  these  people  are  seeking  new  lives  in  such  places 
as  Taiwan  (Formosa),  Hong  Kong  [see  pages  2-3], 
Burma,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia. 

While  Methodism  is  concerned  over  the  fate  of 
those  on  the  mainland  [see  What  Happened  to  the 
Chinese  Christians?  page  16],  the  best  opportunity 
for  service  today  is  among  the  refugees,  millions  of 
whom  have  exiled  themselves  from  communist 
tyranny.  So,  last  year,  the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions named  Chinese-in-Dispersion  one  of  Meth- 
odism's four  Lands  of  Decision  for  the  1960-64 
quadrennium. 

Throughout  the  U.S.  this  month,  members  of  the 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  will  discuss 
the  world's  refugee  problem.  Significantly,  it  recently 
has  touched  our  own  shores — as  you'll  see  by  reading 
Bienvenidos  to  the  Cernudas  From  Cuba  [page  64]. 
Of  course,  if  the  spirit  of  Christ  prevailed  throughout 
the  world,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  Together 
to  publish  what  almost  amounts  to  a  refugee  issue. 
Walter  Jeltsch,  for  example,  would  never  have  been 
a  German  prisoner  of  war  [see  People  Called  Meth- 
odists, page  24];  and  the  young  men  of  America 
wouldn't  be  faced  with  decisions  concerning  impend- 
ing military  service  [page  21]. 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man  to  the  contrary,  June 
is  a  happy  month  for  most  of  us — a  time  of  love, 
marriage,  growing  families,  and  the  flowering 
promise  of  another  harvest.  Then,  also,  there's 
Father's  Day — and  don't  you  believe  we  don't  go 
for  that!  Maybe  it  was  fatherhood  for  Cholm  G. 
Houghton  of  Glen  Ellyn,  111.,  that  caused  him  to 
recall  with  growing  appreciation  his  own  father  in 
How  I  Learned  to  Love  My  Dad  [pages  22-23 1.  He- 
has  a  son,  12,  and  a  daughter,  7.  The  latter  recently 
won  a  bicycle  in  a  guessing  contest — after  her  parents 
had  decided  she  was  entirely  too  small  for  one!  Of 
course,  it  was  Dad  who  helped  with  the  guessing! 

Our  cover:  It  is  customary  for  clowns  to  roam  all 
about  a  circus.  This  one,  named  Paul  Pugh,  started 
out  on  page  77.  Look  where  he  ended  up! 
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Pays  You  $100  Weekly  From  Very  First 

NO  WAITING   PERIODS! 


To  the  one  American  in  lour  who  docs  not  drink,  we 
are  proud  to  oiler  the  Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Hos- 
pitalization Policy,  which  will  pay  you  $100  a  week  from 
your  first  clay  in  ftie  hospital,  and  will  continue  paying 
as  long  as  you  are  there,  even  for  life! 

If  you  do  not  drink  and  are  carrying  ordinary  hospital- 
ization insurance,  you  are  of  course  helping  to  pay  for 
the  accidents  and  hospital  hills  of  those  who  do  drink. 
Alcoholism  is  now  our  nation's  #3  health  problem,  rank- 
ing immediately  behind  heart  disease  and  cancer!  Those 
who  drink  have  reduced  resistance  to  infection  and  are 
naturally  sick  more  often  and  sick  longer  than  those  who 
do  not  drink.  Why  should  you  help  pay  for  their  hos- 
pitalization? 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  get  the  newest  and 
most  modern  type  of  hospitalization  coverage  at  an  un- 
believably low  rate  because  the  Gold  Star  Policy  is  offered 
only  to  non-drinkers.  With  this  policy,  you  receive  $100 
a  week  from  the  first  day  and  as  long  as  you  remain  in 
the  hospital!  This  money  is  paid  you  in  cash  to  be  used 
for  rent,  food,  hospital  or  doctor  bills— anything  you  wish. 
Your  policy  cannot  be  cancelled  by  the  company  no  mat- 
ter how  long  you  remain  in  the  hospital  or  how  often 
you  arc  sick.  And  the  present  low  rate  on  your  policy 
can  never  be  raised  simply  because  you  get  old,  or  have 
too  many  claims,  but  only  in  the  event  of  a  general  rate 
adjustment  up  or  down  for  all  policyholders! 

One  out  of  every  seven  people  will  spend  some  time 
in  the  hospital  this  year.  Every  day  over  43,000  people 
enter  the  hospital— 32,000  of  these  for  the  first  time! 

No  one  knows  whose  turn  will  be  next,  whether  yours 
or  mine.  But  we  do  know  that  a  fall  on  the  stairs  in  your 
home,  or  on  the  sidewalk,  or  some  sudden  illness,  or  oper- 
ation could  put  you  in  the  hospital  for  weeks  or  months, 
and  could  cost  thousands  of  dollars. 

QutriatodiHAf   JleadesiA   Sou: 

Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones,  internationally  renowned 
evangelist  missionary  leader  and  author.  "It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  recommend  the  De  Moss  Gold 
Star  Hospitalization  plan  for  Total  Abstainers. 
An  insurance  plan  such  as  this  which  provides 
special  consideration  and  service  to  those  who 
do  not  impair  their  health  by  drink  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  and  long  overdue." 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  noted  minister  and 
editor.  Christian  Herald:  "The  advantages  of  a 
hospital  plan  .which  is  available  to  non-drinkers 
only  are  obvious.  The  lower  rate  is  made  possible 
because  you  are  not  paying  the  bills  for  the  ill- 
nesses and  accidents  of  those  who  use  alcohol." 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith,  well-known  author,  popular 
lecturer,  preacher  and  former  editor  of  Christian 
Advocate:  "I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has 
come  lor  abstainers  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits 
ol  their  abstinence.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  done.  We  have  had  lower  in- 
surance rates  Cor  abstaining  drivers  for  a  long 
time,  so  why  not  a  hospitalization  plan  for  non- 
drinkers.  The  Gold  Star  Plan  is  sensible  and 
scientific." 


How  would  you  pay  for  a  long  siege  in  the  hospital 
with  costly  doctor  bills,  and  expensive  drugs  and  medi- 
cines? Many  folks  lose  their  car,  savings,  even  their  home, 
and  are  sunk  hopelessly  in  debt  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
We  surely  hope  this  won't  happen  to  you,  but  please 
don't  gamble!  Remember  once  the  doctor  tells  you  it  is 
your  turn  to  enter  the  hospital,  it's  too  late  to  buy  coverage 
at  any  price. 

THE  COLD  STAR  PLAN  MAKES  IT  EASY 

With  a  Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers  Hospitalization 
Policy,  you  would  receive  $100  per  week  (or  $14.29 
daily)  in  cash,  as  long  as  you  remain  in  the  hospital,  if 
your  hospital  stay  is  less  than  one  week,  you  still  collect 
at  the  rate  of  $14.29  per  day.  Even  if  you  are  already  cov- 
ered by  another  policy,  the  Gold  Star  Plan  will  supple- 
ment that  coverage,  and  will  pay  you  directly  in  addition 
to  your  present  policy. 

This  wonderful,  generous  protection  costs  only  $4  a 
month  for  each  adult,  age  19  through  64,  or  $40  for 
twelve  full  months.  For  each  child  under  19,  the  rate  is 
just  $3  for  a  month's  protection.  And  for  each  adult  of 
age  65  through  100,  the  premium  is  only  S6  a  month. 

And,  remember,  with  Gold  Star,  the  NO-LIMIT  Hos- 
pital Plan,  there  is  no  limit  on  how  long  you  can  stay 
in  the  hospital,  no  limit  on  the  number  of  times  you  can 
collect  (and  the  Company  can  never  cancel  your  policy), 
and  no  limit  on  age! 


Note!  The  Gold  Star  Plan  fits  in  ideally  with  the  Government  Health 
Plan  proposed  for  folks  collecting  Social  Security!  YES,  Gold  Star  was 
designed  to  go  along  perfectly  with  Blue  Cross;  with  whatsoever 
other  hospitalization  you  may  alreody  carry;  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation; or  with  any  new  Federal  Government  Plan.  Gold  Star  pays 
you  in  addition  to  any  or  all  of  these,  to  help  take  care  of  those 
hundred  and  one  other  "extra"  expenses.  Of  course,  any  Government 
Health  Bill  that  may  be  passed  will  take  up  to  two  years  to  go  into 
effect  and  will  offer  only  partial  coverage  at  best.  But  your  Gold  Star 
benefits  ore  paid  to  you   in   full,   to  be   used  as  you  see  fit! 
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We'll  mail  your  policy  to  vour  home.   No  salesman   will         '•— 
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We'll  mail  your  policy  to  your  home.  No  salesman  will 
call.  In  the  privacy  of  your  own  home,  read  the  policy  over. 
Examine  it  carefully.  Have  it  checked  by  your  lawyer, 
your  doctor,  your  Christian  friends  or  some  trusted  ad- 
visor. Make  sure  it  provides  exactly  what  we've  told  you 
it  does.  Then,  if  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  are  not 
fully  satisfied,  just  mail  your  policy  back  within  ten  days, 
and  we'll  cheerfully  refund  your  entire  premium  by  return 
mail,  with  no  Questions  asked.  So,  you  see,  you  have 
every th hi g  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose! 
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The  World   Mutual   Health  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company 

World  Mutual  has  been  operating  since  1920,  and  has  an  un- 
impeachable record  of  honesty,  service,  and  integrity.  By  special 
arrangement  with  DeMoss  Associates,  World  Mutual  has  under- 
written this  Gold   Star  Total   Abstainers   Hospitalization   Policy. 

This  plan  offered  exclusively  by 

DE   MOSS  ASSOCIATES,   INC. 
VALLEY   FORCE,   PA. 

"Special   Protection   for  Special   People" 
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Day,  Even  for  Life 


NO  AGE  LIMIT! 

4?o*  Pioajj  oj  Service  attd  ReLaluLLf., 
(lead  'Jk&ie.  JleMetA: 

Rev,  High  Thompson,  18  Woodette  Place,  Buffalo.  New 
York — "We  do  appreciate  greatly  your  service  to  us  during 
our  recent  illness.  The  claim  was  taken  care  of  so  efficiently 
and  quickly  that  we  were  able  to  take  care  of  everything. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  a  member  of  an  insurance  company 
with    Christian    standards." 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Allen,  182  W.  8th  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio 
— "Today  I  received  your  check  in  settlement  of  my  hospital 
claim.  I  hope  every  Total  Abstainer  will  take  advantage  of 
this   wonderful   policy." 

Mr.  Ray  Bunge,  573  Shuman  Street,  Catawissa,  Pennsylvania 
— "Received  your  check  today,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  much 
we  appreciated  it.  It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  served  by 
a  company  like  yours.  I  know  now  that  you  mean  just  what 
you   say    in    your   ad." 

Mrs.  Berta  Dixon,  1006  E.  Walnut  Street,  Hillsboro,  Texas 
— "It  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  we  are  very  happy  with  your 
service,  as  well  as  your  good  policy.  You  know  we  never 
dream  of  these  things  happening  to  us — always  to  others. 
Believe  me,  I  will  speak  very  highly  of  your  service  and  your 
company   to   all    I    meet." 

Rev.  E.  J.  Peters,  614  East  Haney  Avenue,  South  Bend, 
Indiana — "I  will  be  67  soon.  Late  in  August,  I  thought  some 
Health  and  Accident  Insurance  should  be  ordered.  Then  I  be- 
came hospitalized  September  6th  for  about  three  weeks.  It  was 
a  welcome  indemnity  check  that  came  promptly  from  your 
good    Company  !" 


*  Guaranteed  renewable. 
(Only  YOU  can  cancel) 

*  Cood  in  any  hospital 
anywhere  in  the  world! 

'  Pays  in  addition  to  any 
other  hospital  insur- 
ance you   may  carry. 

*  All  benefits  paid  di- 
rectly  to   you   in   cash! 

*  No  health  examination 
necessary. 

*  No   automatic   age 
termination. 

*  Claim    checks  sent   air   mail, 


•  Immediate  coverage! 
Full  benefits  go  into 
effect  noon  of  the  day 
your  policy  is  issued. 

•  No  limit  on  number  of 
times    you    can    collect. 

•  Pays  from  the  very  first 
day  in  hospital. 

•  No  policy  fees  or  en- 
rollment fees! 

•  Ten-day  money-back 
guarantee! 


NO  SALESMEN! 


ADDITIONAL  BENEFITS 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  accidental  death. 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot,  sight 
of  one  eye. 

Pays  $6,000  cash  for  loss  of  both  eyes,  or  both  hands, 
or  both  feet. 

Pays  double  the  above  amount    (up  to  $12,000)    for 
specified  travel  accidents! 


Bank   reference:    Peoples    National    Bank 


RUSH  COUPON  NOW! 

TO  ASSURE  YOUR  PROTECTION 


APPLICATION  TO  81 4  ~ boTl 

World  Mutual  Ilea II li  &  Iniilnil  Ins.  Co.  of  Prima. 


i 


i 


My  name  is 

Street  or  RD  #. 
City 


.State. 


Check  These  Remarkable  Features:       | 


Date  of  Birth:  Month. 

My  occupation  is 

My  beneficiary  is 


.Day. 


.Year. 


I  also  hereby  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below: 


DATE  OF  BIRTH       AGE     RELATIONSHIP  BENEFICIARY 


you 
ical 


special   delivery. 

Only  Conditions  Not  Covered: 

Following  are  the  only  conditions  this  policy  does  not  cover: 
Pregnancy,  childbirth  or  miscarriage;  any  act  of  war;  pre- 
existing conditions;  or  hospitalization  caused  by  the  use  of 
alcoholic   beverages   or   narcotics.   Everything   else    IS  covered! 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU  D0:\ 

IF   Fill  out  application  at  right. 
£}   Enclose  in  an  envelope  with 

your  first  payment. 
Q   Mail  to  DeMoss  Associates,  Inc. 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  YOUR  GOLD  STAR  POLICY 
PROMPTLY  BY  MAIL.  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL.       # 


Have  you  or  any  member  above  listed  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness  or  have 
or  they  had  medical  advice  or  treatment  or  have  you  or  they  been  advised  to  have  a  surg 
operation  in  the  last  five  years?  Yes  Q  No  D 

If  so,  give  details  stating  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending  physician  and  whether 
fully  recovered 


I  hereby  certify  that  neither  I  nor  any  member  above  listed  uses  alcoholic  beverages  and  I 
hereby  apply  to  the  World  Mutual  Health  and  Accident  Ins.  Co.  of  Penna.  for  a  policy  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  policy  applied  for  does  not  cover  conditions  originating  prior  to 
the  date  of  insurance,  and  that  the  policy  is  issued  solely  and  entirely  in  reliance  upon  the 
written  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions. 

Dote: SVcmerf:  J{ 


HERE 

ARE 

THE 
LOW 

!gold 

STAR 

RATES 


Each  adult  age 
19-64  pays  ^m 


Each  adult  age 
65-100  pays  ■ 


Each  child  age  18  -J 

and  under  pays  (■  ^     «^b 


IF  YOU  PAY 
MONTHLY 


IF  YOU   PAY 
YEARLY 


*40. 


60. 


*SaSfc 


I  am  enclosing  the 
amount  specified  on 
the  left  for  each  per- 
son to  be  covered, 
with  the  understanding 
that  I  con  return  my 
policy  within  10  days 
if  I  am  not  complete- 
ly satisfied  with  it, 
and  my  entire  premium 
will  be  promptly  re- 
funded. 


,  wSL)  DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES  Inc. 

I  PREMIUM    TO        / 

I 


VALLEY 

FORCE 

PENNA. 
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'I  Discovered  Christ!' 

MRS.  HOWARD  N.  PEDDICORD 

Mount  Airy,  Md. 

What  a  thought-provoking  and  fasci- 
nating cover  on  the  April  Together! 
At  first  glance,  I  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish more  than  a  few  pieces  of 
stained  glass  with  no  particular  pat- 
tern. Then,  while  visiting  a  sick  Method- 
ist friend,  I  saw  it  from  a  different  angle, 
and  I  discovered  Christ!  After  seeing 
him,  it  could  never  be  mistaken  again 
for  anything  else. 

Wants  Rest  of  Cover  Window 

SAMUEL  A.  STANLEY,  JR.,  Pastor 

Richmond,  Va. 

Thank  you  for  a  beautiful  magazine 
— especially  the  April  cover.  I  hope  you 
will  find  it  convenient  to  show  us  the 
entire  stained  glass  window  in  a  future 
issue. 

We  won't  promise  to  include  more 
triews  of  that  85-foot  window  in  Mason 
Methodist  Church,  Tacoma.  Wash.,  but 
we  do  think  you'll  enjoy  the  eight-page 
pictorial  we're  planning  for  November. 
It  will  show,  itl  full  color,  fresh  ideas 
in  church  arrangement  and  decoration — 
including  stained  glass. — Eds. 

A    Thank  You'  from  Cuba 

SIGIFREDO  SOTO 

'la.  Cuba 
It  was  wonderful  for  me  to  know  our 
bishops    through    their    picture    in    the 


March  issue  [Meet  Your  Bishops,  page 
2].  God  bless  these  great  men. 

Bishops  Show  Christian  Unity 

RICHARD  E.  ROBY,  Pastor 

Shaionee,   Okla. 

I  imagine  I'm  only  one  of  thousands 
who  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
beautiful  color  picture  of  the  Council 
of  Bishops  in  your  March  issue.  It's 
not  the  splendor  of  the  robes  or 
the  magnificent  setting  of  the  Chicago 
Temple  that  makes  this  picture  inspir- 
ing. It  is  the  unique  expression  of 
Christian  unity  on  every  bishop's  face. 
This    truly    speaks    for    Methodism! 

Methodist  Link  With  Home 

MR.  AND  MRS.  HERMAN  MADDY 

Knoxville,  Iowa 

We  enjoy  every  page  of  each  issue  of 
Together,  but  never  appreciated  it  more 
than  when  we  were  living  in  our  son's 
home  in  Tel  Aviv  last  fall. 

Though  we  went  to  St.  Stevens, 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Angelical 
church  in  old  Jaffa,  Together  was  our 
only  link  with  our  church  back  home. 

Pageanteers  Were  His  Flock 

A.    B.    CARLTON,    Retired    Minister 

Opelika,  Ala. 

You  have  rendered  The  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Alabama-West  Florida 
Conference  a  notable  service  in  the 
April  issue  of  Together.  [See  Holy  Week 
—on    an    Alabama    Hillside,    page    37.] 

As  pastor  of  the  Moundville  Methodist 
Church  from  1954  to  1956,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  as  narrator  of  the 
Easter  pageant.  I  know  each  person  in 
the  pictures  personally.  Many,  many 
thanks  for  this  pictorial  presentation. 
It  is  a  marvelous  portrayal. 

A  Poetic  Mystery  Solved 

ROBERT  J.  WALKER,  Pastor 

Gayndah,   Australia 

In  The  Grace  of  Gratitude  [March, 
page  13],  by  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
you  quote  the  words  of  a  poem  over 
the    word    "Unknown." 

These  words  are  the  third  verse  of 
Hymn  715  in  the  Methodist  Hymn  Book 
used  in  Australia  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

This  hymn  was  the  theme  hymn  of 
our   third    National    Youth    Convention 


held  in  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  Queens- 
land, in  January,  1960,  when  5,000 
young  people  from  all  over  Australia 
and  from  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  gathered  for  eight  days  of  study, 
devotions,   and   rallies. 

Displeased — Not  'Shocked' 

MRS.  CHARLES  E.  WALKER 

Memphis,   Tenn. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  that  I  wasn't 
the  only  one  displeased  by  your  Bar 
Mitzvah  article  in  the  February  issue 
[see    Letters,    April,    page    8]. 

However,  I  wasn't  shocked  the  least 
bit.  It  is  simply  not  ours  to  condone  or 
endorse  any  other  than  the  Christian 
religion. 

Bar  Mitzvah:  Cood  Training 

MRS.  FRANK  WERNER 

Denver,  Colo. 

We  were  thrilled  to  read  Bar  Mitzvah 
[February,  page  76]. 

The  reader  who  was  "shocked"  has 
not  had  the  rare  privilege  that  we  had 
of  attending  a  Bar  Mitzvah  celebration 
of  a  friend  of  our  son. 

It  was  very  impressive,  and  the 
thought  that  was  uppermost  in  our 
minds  was,  "Oh,  that  our  sons,  and 
all  Methodist  children,  had  the  knowl- 
edge and  training  of  their  religion  that 
this  boy  possesses." 

Smaller  Schools  Best? 

MRS.    KENNETH    KLOCKE 

Newark,   Mo. 

How  delighted  I  was  to  read  Lunch- 
time  at  Little  Bullskin  School  [March, 
page  64].  Being  from  the  South,  I  know 
the  independence  of  mountain  people, 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  pupils 
from  a  small  school  such  as  this  one 
are  better  prepared  for  higher  educa- 
tion than  those  from  schools  where 
too  much  emphasis  is  put  on  sports. 

Children  the  Real  Victims 

ANNA  KUTSCHER 

Greentown,  Ohio 

Regarding  How  to  Treat  Your  Di- 
vorced Friends  [March,  page  34]:  What 
the  article  says  is  very  true.  People  are 
rude.  But  adults  should  be  able  to 
carry  the  burden.  My  question  is,  what 
of  the  children? 

May  God  give  extra  strength  to  these 
children  of  divorce. 

Marital  Ties  Too  Weak? 

MRS.  LOREN  GOOD 

Merino,  Colo. 

I  just  finished  reading  How  to  Treat 
Your  Divorced  Friends,  and  find  it  very 
frustrating. 

The  author  says  that  divorce  can't  be 
painted  black  or  white.  If  this  is  so, 
then  she  failed  the   test,  yet  she  pro- 
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A  girl  like  me,  I  said, 
deserves  a  postage  meter! 


"I'm  useful.  I'm  busy.  I  spend  hours 
on  the  phone  every  day.  I  do  oodles 
of  odd  jobs  around  here.  I'm  too  bright 
to  waste  time  sticking  stamps,  sealing 
envelopes.  And  I'm  too  well  paid. 

"That's  what  I  told  the  boss.  Okay, 
he  said.  So  we  got  a  postage  meter. 
Golly!  Why  didn't  I  pipe  up  ages  ago?" 

When  you  have  a  postage  meter: 
You  bypass  those  GI  glued  stamps.  Get 
rid  of  stamp  sticking  and  good-bye 
government  stamped  envelopes.  Keep 
the  stamp  box  for  petty  cash. 

You  always  have  the  right  stamp  — 
because  you  print  it.  Any  amount  for 
any  kind  of  mail.  Right  on  the  envelope, 
or  on  special  tape  for  parcel  post.  Plus 
your  own  small  ad,  if  you  want  one.  You 
stamp  and  seal  a  day's  mail  in  minutes! 


How  do  you  buy  postage?  Go  to  the 
nearest  postofnce.  They  set  the  meter  for 
as  much  as  you  want  to  buy,  a  little  or  a 
lot.  Postage  in  the  meter  can't  be  stuck 
together,  swiped,  borrowed,  burned  up, 
or  blown  away!  Also,  it's  automatically 
accounted  for!  And  metered  mail  takes 
less  time  in  the  postoffice,  can  often 
make  earlier  planes  and  trains. 

You're  too  small  for  a  meter?  Not 
at  all!  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
small  mailers  use  the  DM,  desk  model 
postage  meter.  One-third  of  DM  users 
average  less  than  $1  a  day  for  postage 
—  like  the  DM  for  its  convenience. 

Like  to  have  a  demonstration  in  your 
office,  no  obligation?  Call  the  nearest 
Pitney-Bowes  office.  Or  send  coupon 
for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

FREE:   Handy  desk  or  wall  chart  of  latest  postal 

rates,  with  parcel  post  map  and  zone  finder. 


^  Pitney-Bowes 


-    Postage  Meters 

Made  by  the  leading  manufacturer  of  mailing  machines  .  .  .  139  offices  in  V.  S.  and  Canada. 
In  Canada:  Pitney-Bowes  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Dept.  399,  909  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


Pitney-Bowes,  Inc. 
9199    Pacific  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Send  free  D  booklet  □  postal  rate  chart  to: 

Nam  e_ 

A  'l/lrPW . 
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advise  others  in  etiquette  and 
tact 

And,  instead  of  "finding  the  right 
mate,''  isn't  it  more  important  to  be 
the  right  mate?  If  marriage  can  be  dis- 
solved on  grounds  such  as  "incom- 
ibility  of  temperament,"  perhaps  the 
General  Conference  should  rewrite  the 
wedding  ritual  to  read  "until  we  dis- 
agree," instead  of  "till  death  us  do 
part."  Then,  at  least,  there  wouldn't 
be  any  feelings  of  guilt  over  broken 
promises. 

Refugee  Story:  Fair,  Factual 

L.   HUMPHREY   WALZ,   Pastor 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
extremely  effective  cover  story  in  your 
February  issue,  Still  No  Room  in  Beth- 
lehem [page  25].  As  one  who  has  de- 
voted many  years  to  the  service  of  both 
Arab  and  Jewish  refugees,  I  know 
that  Mrs.  Wilson  has  not  only  presented 
readily  documented  facts,  but  has  pre- 
sented  them   without   bias. 

Author  Neglected  Some  Facts? 

EDWARD  S.  MARKS 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Still  No  Room  in  Bethlehem  neglects 
some  major  points.  The  article  berates 
Israel  for  the  refugee  problem,  but 
neglects  completely  the  fact  that  the 
Israelis  have  repeatedly  asked  the  Arabs 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  a  settlement  of 
the  problem.  The  Arabs  have  repeatedly 
refused. 

Second,  the  article  implies  that  Is- 
rael's refusal  to  integrate  the  Arabs  is 
behind  the  lack  of  settlement,  yet 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Arab  refusal 
to  accept  their  own  people  into  much 
roomier  land.  I  think  what  Dorothy 
Clarke  Wilson  neglected  to  recognize  is 
that  the  evils  of  war  can  be  settled  only 
by  sincere  negotiation. 

Sex  in  Tunis  Movies,  Too 

LESTER  E.  GRIFFITH,  JR., 

Dist.  Supt. 

Tunis,  Tunisia 

I  was  pleased  to  see  How  to  Get 
Better  Movies  [February,  page  30]  in 
Together.  We  evidently  are  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  man's  exploitation  of 
man  in  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  areas 
of  his  make-up:    sex. 

In  Moslem  orthodoxy,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  forms  which  God  has  created 
is  forbidden.  This  explains  why,  in  good 
Moslem  art,  you  don't  have  the  repro- 
duction of  human  or  animal  figures  as 
they  are  experienced  in  nature. 

Yet,  the  movie  houses  are  making  a 
good  business  here,  and  their  main 
stock  in  trade  is  the  movie  based  on, 
shall  I  say,  "raw  sex."  These  movies 
come  from  Europe,  the  U.S.,  and  from 
the    infant    Arab    movie    industry.    The 


magazine   stands   rival   Paris,   and    that 
is  enough  said. 

I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man  under 
God,  and  that  this  dignity  starts  with 
the  dignity  of  womanhood.  What  is 
taking  place  in  the  movies  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  conceived  of  as  fortifying  mar- 
riage, the  family,  or  the  nation.  Sexual 
attraction  should  be  kept  in  the  matri- 
monial bedroom  and  not  on  the  screens 
of  family  movie  houses. 

Readers  may  remember  Mr.  Griffith 
as  the  author  of  My  40  Days  and  Nights 
With  the  Algerian  Rebels  [April,  1959, 
page  12]. — Eds. 

Quality  Still  Beats  Quantity 

WALLACE  E.  EMMONS,  Editor 

The  Enterprise-Chronicle 

Burlingame,  Kans. 

Regarding  Should  Church-Related 
Colleges  Accept  Federal  Support? 
[April,  page  34],  Dr.  Hurst  Anderson 
states  that  Russia  is  outstripping  us  in 
the  production  of  trained  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  quotes  figures  to  prove 
it.  But  Dr.  Anderson  doesn't  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  those  scientists. 

There  is  something  to  say  for  quality 
in  education,  if  it  teaches  self-reliance 
and  concern  for  one's  fellow  men.  The 
Soviet  system  hasn't  produced  any 
Edisons,  Lincolns,  or  Einsteins.  It  has 
produced  capable  but  ruthless  despots, 
which  it  sorely  needs  to  quell  rebellions 
in  Hungary,  China,  Laos,  and  East  Ger- 
many. 

She  Sewed  for  Five  Points 

EDMUND    TOBEY 
Norwich,  N.Y. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  my  pleasure  at  seeing  Mr.  Lincoln 


"Nobody's  ever  satisfied!  If  I  use 
a   lot  of   water,   Dad  complains 

about  the   water  bill!" 


at  Five  Points  Mission  [February,  page 
2].  My  great-grandmother,  who  lived  to 
be  95,  was  known  as  "Temperance 
Tobey,"  and,  for  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member, sewed  for  the  Five  Points 
Mission.  I  remember  that  the  neighbors 
brought  garments  to  be  repaired,  and  it 
was  quite  an  event  the  day  "the  box" 
was  shipped. 

Bad  Reading  for  Children? 

MRS.   DONALD   YANKEY 
Denison,  Iowa 

In  each  of  the  last  two  issues  there 
have  been  articles  which  I  feel  are 
definitely  not  good  reading  for  the  sen- 
sitive, developing  minds  of  our  younger 
children.  These  are  Reform  in  the 
Slaughterhouse  [January,  page  45]  and 
Tennessee  vs.  Wash  Jones  [February, 
page  18]. 

I  realize  they  present  vital  issues 
which  every  adult  should  be  concerned 
about,  but  I  also  think  they  should 
appear  only  in  literature  intended 
strictly  for  adult  consumption.  I  hope 
Together  will  edit  all  future  issues  with 
our  children  in  mind. 

In  Defense  of  Sally  Wesley' 

MRS.    A.    D.    TILLEY 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Mrs.  W.H.C.  [Letters,  April,  page  10] 
wonders  if  God  isn't  looking  upon  us 
in  sheer  disgust  because  Methodists 
"still  go  about  their  little  business  of 
exchanging  recipes"  in  a  chaotic  world 
[see  this  month's  Feeding  Fifty,  page 
76]. 

Why  should  he?  Didn't  God  so  create 
man  that  he  must  have  food  even  in 
the  midst  of  conflagration?  It  is  still 
the  work  of  women  to  feed  their  men 
and  children,  and  it  is  a  task  worthy  of 
being  done  with  care — in  war  or  peace, 
in  home  or  church.  Surely,  service  in 
any  area  of  life  is  not  too  trivial  for 
this  magazine. 


Adoption  a  Blessing  for  Many 

MRS.    RUEBEN    COMPTON 

Medford,  Oreg. 

No  Grandparents?  Adopt  Them!  in 
your  January  issue  [Letters,  page  7]  is 
good  advice.  I  know  two  adopted  chil- 
dren who  had  no  grandparents  and 
adopted  a  "Gramma  and  Grampa."  It 
was  a  blessing  for  both  of  them. 

My  own  seven-year-old  son  is 
adopted,   and    we   thank   God    for   him. 

'A  Gem'  You  Can   Buy  for  3c 

EDWARD  SMITH,  Pastor 

Hinckley,  Ohio 

Louis  Cassels'  Are  You  a  Tip-Giver, 
Dues-Payer,  or  Tither?  [March,  page 
26]  is  an  excellent  job — a  terse  and 
pointed  gem  presenting  the  Christian 
approach  to  stewardship.  With  Every- 
Member-Canvass  time  looming  on  the 
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Together  / NEWSLETTER 


BISHOPS  REAFFIRM  SCHOOL-AID  STAND.  The  Methodist 
Council  of  Bishops  has  reaffirmed  its  opposition 
to  federal  aid  for  either  private  or  parochial 
schools.  In  a  strongly  worded  statement,  the 
Council  deplored  efforts  to  pressure  Congress  into 
including  such  aid  in  pending  legislation  because 
it:  (1)  has  been  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  (2)  violates  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
(3)  is  a  tactical  attack  on  the  public-school 
system,  (4)  falsely  brands  as  discrimination  the 
granting  of  tax  funds  solely  for  public-school 
education,  (5)  lacks,  with  one  exception,  the 
support  of  major  religious  bodies,  and  (6)  would 
divert  funds  now  needed  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  "The  parochial  school  is  an  arm  of  the 
church,"  the  bishops  said.  "The  advancement  of  the 
church  is  the  reason  for  its  existence.  The  use 
of  public  funds  for  this  purpose  is  a  furtherance  of 
sectarian  ends."  The  bishops  cited  the  Episcopal 
Address  to  the  1960  General  Conference  which 
warned  against  "unabated  efforts  to  break  the  wall 
of  separation  between  Church  and  State  by  the 
diversion  of  tax  funds  for  sectarian  schools,"  and 
also  a  General  Conference  resolution  which 
expressed  unalterable  opposition  to  such  aid.  The 
Council  urged  ministers,  lay  leaders,  and  church 
agencies  to  acquaint  their  constituents  with  the 
Methodist  position.  [Also  see  No  Aid  to  Parochial 
Schools,  page  13.] 

SOME  MISSIONARIES  LEAVE  LAOS.  The  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance,  a  Protestant  group  serving 
10,000  Christians  in  Laos,  reports  three  of  its 
missionaries  were  forced  to  flee  northern  Laos 
during  fighting  between  government  and  communist 
forces.  Roman  Catholic  officials  report  their 
situation  is  "not  at  all  reassuring"  in  the  tiny 
Southeast  Asian  kingdom.  [For  news  of  Methodist 
missionaries  in  Angola,  see  page  70.] 

BEGINS  INTENSIVE  STUDY.  The  Methodist  Board  of 

Christian  Social  Concerns'  Division  of  Temperance 
and  General  Welfare  has  begun  a  comprehensive 
research  project  to  help  it  determine  policies  and 
programs  in  fields  of  social  problems  ranging 
from  juvenile  delinquency  to  traffic  safety. 
(More  church  news  on  page  68) 
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.//  Ocean  Grove,  A'./.,  Methodists  join  in  a  hymn. 


We  Methodists  Love  to  Siw 


Whether  it's  just  a  family 

songfest  around  the  living-room 
piano  or  a  whole  auditorium  lull  of 
voices  blending  in  rich  harmony,  we 
Methodists  do  love  to  sing! 

The  picture  above  shows  more 
than  5,000  joining  in  a  hymn  at  a 
famous  Methodist  summer  retreat. 
The  huge  auditorium  there  has  its 
ratters  raised  in  this  manner  every 
summer  night,  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber! 

The  rich  musical  heritage  which 
we  Protestants  cherish  is  sprinkled 
with  great  names — including  Charles 
Wesley,  younger  brother  ol  John, 
Founder  ol  Methodism.  One  of  the 
most  talented  and  productive  musi- 
cians ol  all  time,  he  wrote  more  than 
6,500  hymns. 

Now,  in  his  honor,  Togethek  in- 
vites your  participation  in  creating 
a  new  hymn — words  now,  music 
later,  lis  theme,  chosen  at  the  request 
ol  the  ( icneral  Committee  on  Family 
Life  of  The  Methodist  Church,  is 
Christian  Family  Life.  Lyrics  may 
reflect  any  ol  the  many  ways  families 
worship,  work,  and  live  together  as 
Christians.  They  should  mirror  the 
modern  family;  how  its  members 
react  to  one  another,  to  their  church. 


to  their  community,  to  the  world, 
anti  to  their  taith. 

You  have  until  September  1  to 
submit  the  words — three  stanzas 
written  to  the  meter  of  any  hymn 
in  The  Methodist  Hymnal.  Common 
meter  is  suggested  (see  CM.  list  on 
Hymnal  page  682  and  such  examples 
as  All  Hail  the  Power,  No.  164,  and 
joy  to  the  World!  No.  89).  Be  sure 
to  designate  on  your  entry  which 
meter  you  have  chosen  to  follow. 

The  winning  words  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Together  for  February, 
1962.  Then  you  will  be  invited  to 
set  them  to  music  and  will  have 
until  May  15,  1962,  to  submit  your 
entry.  The  winning  hymn  will  be 
premiered  at  the  Methodist  National 
Conlerence  on  Family  Life  in  the 
fall  of   1962. 

Awards  in  each  category — words 
and  music — will  be  $100  for  first 
place,  $^0  tor  second  place,  and  five 
honorable  mentions. 

A  brochure  describing  all  rules  and 
deadlines  may  be  obtained  upon  re- 
quest by  writing  to  the  address  be- 
low. But  for  now,  remember:  the 
deadline  tor  words  is  September  1. 
That's  not  lar  away,  so  better  start 
your    thinking — and    your    writing! 


Send  your  entries  to: 

MUSIC  innoR,  Together 

740  North  Rush  St..  Chicago  11.  Illinois 
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horizon,    I'm    wondering    if    reprints   of 
this  article  are  available. 

Yes.  Write  Warren  P.  Clark  at  201 
Eighth  Ave.,  South,  Nashville  3,  Tenn., 
for  extra  copies  at  3f  each. — Eds. 

A  Fund-Raiser  Fumes 

BETTY  LUGINBILL 

Hyattsville,  Md. 

Why  didn't  Mr.  Cassels  take  notice 
in  his  article  of  the  fund-raising  events 
held  in  churches?  In  many  church  bul- 
letins, notices  of  bazaars,  bake  sales, 
fashion  shows,  talent  shows,  and  spa- 
ghetti dinners  are  followed  by  the  note, 
"Persons  will  be  at  each  door  to  sell 
you  tickets  as  you  leave  the  sanctuary." 

Methodist  Giving  Is  'Shocking' 

R.  C.  HEINMILLER 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Bravo!  for  daring  to  print  Are  You  a 
Tip-Giver,  Dues-Payer,  or  Tither? 
with  its  shocking  statistics  on  Methodist 
giving.  This  is  the  first  time  I've  seen 
it  right  out  in  the  open  instead  of  hid- 
den in  the  back  pages. 

As  a  layman,  I've  been  presenting 
figures  like  this  to  our  official  board  for 
six  or  seven  years  without  any  notice- 
able effect.  Our  church  is  one  of  the 
largest  Methodist  churches  in  the  state, 
but  the  average  member  gives  only  $37. 

Has  Church  Too  Much  'Give'? 

MRS.  EVA  LARMORE 

Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Regarding  Mr.  Cassels'  article:  It  is 
not  very  pleasant  to  constantly  be  urged 
to  give,  give,  give,  when  one  has  honest- 
ly sacrificed  all  along  to  give  even  the 
"tip"  which  the  author  ridicules.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  tip-givers  or  the 
dues-payers  are  infrequent  attendants? 
Are  we  going  to  continue  to  let  God's 
house  price  itself  out  of  business? 

Natchez  to  California  .  .  . 

C.    M.    GOETHE 

Sacramento,    Calif. 

Thank  you,  oh  so  much,  for  the  won- 
derfully impressive  and  charmingly  il- 
lustrated article  Along  the  Natchez 
Trace  in  the  February  Together  [page 
37]. 

My  late  wife's  family  came  from 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  They  bore 
their  share  of  creating  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  Then  another  generation 
moved  down  the  Natchez  Trace  and 
carved  out  their  cotton  plantation  from 
the  lower  Mississippi  magnolia  swamps. 
The  next  generation  pioneered  in  north- 
ern Louisiana.  The  family  plantation 
was   on   Dorchet   (continued   on   page   72) 
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A  guest  editorial  by  Bishop  Gerald  H.  Kennedy  of  Los  Angeles, 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Council  of  Bishops  of  The  Methodist  Church. 

NO  Government  Aid  to  Parochial  Schoolsl 


jLF  THERE  is  one  thing  sure  about  human  beings, 
it  is  that  a  constant,  unrelenting  pressure  usually  will 
wear  them  clown.  They  can  stand  the  big  crisis  and  the 
decisive  battle,  but  the  long  campaign  finds  many  a  sun- 
shine soldier  quietly  stealing  away.  We  just  get  tired 
and  we  lose  sight  of  the  main  issues.  By  the  whittling 
away  of  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  we  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  we  have  lost  the  campaign. 

I  do  not  know  any  better  example  of  this  than  Roman 
Catholic  pressure  against  the  doctrine  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  The  big  attack  now  is  an  all-out 
bid  for  government  aid  to  parochial  schools.  Who  wants 
to  be  hardhearted  toward  children?  Who  would  deny 
any  American  youngster  a  free  ride  to  school,  or  a  free 
lunch  there?  It  is  almost  an  inevitable  step  that  we  next 
should  ask:  Who  would  deny  our  children  the  good 
buildings  and  all  the  other  facilities  that  go  to  make  up  a 
first-rate  educational  plant? 

The  spirit  of  this  age  is  a  corrosive  influence  which 
further  weakens  our  resistance.  We  are  nothing  if  not 
tolerant.  We  must  not  be  called  bigots  at  any  cost,  and 
apparently  only  those  who  are  in  the  Protestant  majority 
can  be  bigoted.  We  sit  by  helplessly  and  watch  senators 
and  editors  who  know  the  power  of  an  organized  church 
minority  pry  another  stone  out  of  the  wall  in  the  name  of 
good  will  to  all  and  ofTense  to  none.  If  we  lose  this 
separation  doctrine  from  our  American  creed,  it  will  not 
be  the  first  time  that  a  faith  was  destroyed  by  nice  people 
shrinking  from  controversy. 

Take  a  long  look  and  see  how  this  attack  has  pro- 
gressed. I  remember  politicians  saying  to  me  that  they 
would  go  for  free  bus  transportation  for  parochial-school 
students,  but  nothing  more.  That  would  be  the  end.  I 
listened  and  tried  to  believe  the  legislators  who  said 
lunches  would  be  provided — nothing  more.  Now  we  hear 
the  same  brethren  saying  that  of  course  they  would  never 
vote  for  outright  financial  grants  to  parochial  schools, 
but  what  is  wrong  with  loans? 

I  am  not  more  perceptive  than  the  next  man,  but  it 
seems  crystal  clear  to  me  that  there  is  no  end  to  this 
invasion.  Unless  an  aroused  electorate  stands  up  and  says 
that  this  progression  has  gone  as  far  as  it  ever  is  to  go,  we 
are  going  to  have  our  American  life  dominated  by  an 
ecclesiastical  institution,  as  has  happened  in  many  an- 
other country. 

Well,  what  is  wrong  with  government  loans?  If  the 
United  States  government  would  lend  me  money  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Area  of  The  Methodist  Church,  we  could 
build  100  needed  churches  in  the  next  5  years.  But  let  us 
stop  the  double  talk  and  frankly  admit  that  loans  to  any 
institutions  are  aids  and  support.  If  perchance  a  parochial 
school  could  not  pay  back  the  loan,  what  would  happen 


then?  Would  the  government  foreclose?  Please  do  not 
make  me  laugh.  When  the  government  starts  lending 
money  to  schools,  it  is  subsidizing  them.  And  because  I 
am  a  taxpayer  who  has  to  subsidize  the  government,  this 
means  something  personal  to  me  and  I  register  a  protest. 

Let  us  look  at  three  propositions.  The  first  one  is:  The 
public-school  system   is  basic  to   American   democracy. 

Hardly  anyone  will  disagree  openly  with  that  affirma- 
tion. Most  of  us  came  up  through  the  public  schools 
and  most  of  us,  by  choice,  send  our  children  to  public 
schools.  The  Methodist  Church  grew  up  in  America 
with  the  public-school  system.  We  are  committed  to  it. 

Our  diversified  society  has  been  called  "a  nation  of 
nations."  There  are  no  stratified  segments  or  divisions 
that  remain  forever  the  same.  Other  things  may  change, 
but  at  any  one  time  there  are  still  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  black  and  the  white,  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  Because  we  are  a  fluid  so- 
ciety, we  have  been  both  unified  and  different.  One  of  the 
main  things  which  has  kept  us  together  under  great 
strain  has  been  a  common  educational  background.  We 
have  not  allocated  our  children  to  schools  according  to 
their  social  status,  their  race,  or  their  religion. 

A  STILL  remember  my  grade  school  and  high-school  ex- 
periences as  examples  of  real  democracy.  Some  of  my 
friends  were  Catholics,  some  were  rich,  some  were  poor 
like  me.  I  know  all  the  arguments  for  private  schools  and 
agree  that  they  have  some  cultural  advantages  not 
provided  by  public  schools.  But  for  the  understanding  oi 
America  and  for  the  preparation  of  adults  who  are  to 
regard  all  men  as  of  ultimate  worth,  give  me  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  maintain  our  way  ol  life  without  it. 

In  these  past  years,  when  many  denominations  were 
rent  with  theological  controversy,  The  Methodist  Church 
had  relatively  little  trouble.  And  the  reason  was  that  all 
our  preachers  read  the  same  books,  considered  the  same 
doctrines,  and  followed  similar  paths  of  preparation.  In 
the  Army,  in  the  office,  in  the  service  club,  or  in  the 
community,  common  experiences  bring  people  ol  differ- 
ing temperaments  and  abilities  together  as  citizens  united. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  our  federal  government  should 
encourage,  through  financial  support,  the  splintering  ol 
this  unity.  Are  we  deliberately  going  to  promote  sec- 
tarian schools?  Shall  we  use  tax  money  to  help  one 
church  propagate  its  teaching  over  all  others?  For  the 
Lutherans,  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  the  Episcopalians, 
and  the  Jews  are  not  asking  for  this  breach  of  principle. 
The  duty  of  American  society  is  to  provide  the  best 
education  possible  for  all  children,   not   to  provide 
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tarian  teaching  or  promote  the  tenets  ol  any  religious 
body. 

M  .    second   proposition: 

Americans  have  the  right  to  provide  parochial  schools. 

1  li.ii  was  decided  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  ln25, 
but  it  should  not  have  l)ten  necessary  to  take  such  an 
issue  to  the  Court.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  our  whole 
heritage  and  spirit  make  it  clear  that  parents  have  a  righl 
to  educate  their  children  in  other  than  public  schools, 
provided  the  standards  are  satisfactory. 

We  must  give  the  Roman  Catholic  the  righl  to  leach  his 
children  the  following: 

In  the  same  way,  non-Catholic  methods  of  worshiping 
God  must  be  hranded  counterfeit.  Each  in  its  own  way  more 
or  less  imitates  the  true  religion,  yet  lacks  the  true  value  of 
that  genuine  Faith  in  Christ.  Therefore,  we  cannot  practice 
them  without  dire  penalty.  |  From  Living  Our  Faith,  Book 
Three  in   The  Catholic  High  School  Religion  Series.  | 

But  I  hasten  to  add  that  if  I  am  asked  to  help  support 
this  teaching  by  government  subsidy  or  loan,  there  is 
going  to  he  at  least  one  mighty  big  objection  from  this 
taxpayer. 

If  the  Methodists  want  to  set  up  their  own  parochial 


There  is  only  a  short  step  from  the  securing 
of  government  support  for  church-sponsored  ele- 
mentary education  to  the  kind  of  church  inter- 
ference in  the  process  of  government  which  was 
evident  in  Puerto  Rico  during  the  last  election. 
—DR.  OSWALD  HOFFMAN 
The    Lutheran    Church — Missouri   Synod 


schools  and  teach  a  special  course  on  John  Wesley  and 
the  Evangelical  Revival,  I  cannot  see  that  their  neighbors 
should  object — provided  the  Methodists  pay  for  this 
privilege  themselves.  No  doubt  the  Lutherans  have  some- 
thing special  to  say  about  Martin  Luther  and  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  Jews  teach  courses  on  the  laws  and  the 
spirit  of  Judaism.  This  is  all  to  the  good,"  for  every 
religious  heritage  enriches  us  all.  But  at  least  one  of  our 
religious  communities  is  making  a  constant  effort  to 
pressure  all  of  us  into  helping  its  schools  financially. 

Let  us  all  recognize  that  the  teaching  of  religion  is  of 
first  importance.  The  public  schools  do  not  do  this 
adequately  and  probably  cannot  and  ought  not  be  ex- 
pected to  shoulder  the  responsibility — even  though  there 
are  some  commonly  accepted  religious  convictions  held 
by  all  faiths  which  could  be  taught  if  the  churches  would 
agree  to  them.  So,  as  churchmen,  we  must  find  other 
ways  to  teach  our  children.  We  may  take  over  the  whole 
process  in  a  school  of  our  own,  if  we  choose,  though  1 
never  could  see  how  Catholic  geometry  would  differ  from 
Episcopalian  geometry.  We  may  seek  a  released-time 
solution,  or  we  may  put  the  responsibility  on  parents, 
Sunday  schools,  and  weekday  church  programs  of  re- 
ligious education.  But  let  us  have  no  question  about  who 
[lays  lor  religious  and  sectarian  teaching  of  our  children.* 


Rel    ised   Time'   for 
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Is  this  a  perfect  solution  for  the  teaching  of  religion? 
Of  course  not !  But  it  is  a  demand  put  upon  us  by  our 
American  witness  for  freedom  and  unity.  More  than  that, 
it  seems  to  have  worked.  No  church  seems  to  have  any 
difficulty  in  propagating  itself,  according  to  the  statistics. 
NO  church  is  doing  as  good  a  job  in  teaching  its  youth 
as  it  wants  to  do.  But  if  its  members  take  the  responsi- 
bility seriously,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  much  more  adequately  what  we  all  confess  is  of 
ultimate  significance. 

My  last  proposition : 

1'here  is  a  limit  to  government  responsibility. 

There  is  an  organized  and  vocal  minority  which  be- 
lieves that  we  passed  that  limit  long  ago.  Yet,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  majority  of  Americans  are  not  going  back  to 
a  time  when  every  man  was  expected  to  provide  his  own 
social  security  and  employment  insurance.  We  are  still 
faced,  however,  with  the  decision  of  how  far  this  thing 
is  going,  or  if  there  is  any  limit. 

The  government,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  certain  minimum  standard  of  life  for  all 
its  people.  No  man  should  starve  and  no  child  should 
be  denied  a  decent  environment  and  an  education.  So- 
ciety has  a  responsibility  to  prevent  the  denial  of  free 
speech  by  pressure  from  either  the  right  or  the  left.  With- 
in the  limits  of  the  common  good,  each  man  has  a  right  to 
follow  his  own  pursuit  of  happiness  without  being  perse- 
cuted. 

But  the  government  has  no  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide a  family  with  caviar  because  they  happen  to  like 
it,  or  provide  a  classroom  for  the  teaching  of  a  special 
theory  about  the  Virgin  Mary  because  parents  request  it. 
There  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  furnishing  a  public- 
address  system  at  the  taxpayer's  expense  to  a  man  who 
wants  to  speak  his  mind. 

We  have  been  debating  for  some  time  how  many  of  the 
so-called  frills  of  education  should  be  provided.  Arguing 
at  the  most  basic  level,  hardly  anyone  doubts  that  solid, 
essential  education  is  necessary  for  our  survival.  But  the 
religious  school  is  teaching  many  things  which  seem 
essential  to  true  believers  but  are  only  frills  to  the  man 
of  another  faith.  We  need  not  debate  who  is  right  or  who 
is  wrong  in  a  situation  of  this  kind,  for  one  man's  frill 
is  another  man's  essential.  But  the  particular  beliefs  of 
any  church  are  not  matters  to  be  promoted  or  supported 
by  people  who  do  not  favor  them. 

The  argument  that  parochial  schools  exist  to  provide 
a  general  education  and  that  religion  is  only  a  small 
addition  to  the  curriculum  is  nonsense.  They  exist  to 
teach  religion;  if  this  were  not  so,  Roman  Catholic 
parents  would  not  be  ordered  by  Canon  1374  to  send  their 
children  to  Catholic  schools.  The  cry  for  separate  but 
equal  facilities  does  not  sound  well  coming  from  a  re- 
ligious institution.  Nor  does  the  cry  of  "double  taxation." 
If  the  state  provides  education  for  all  children  with  no 
discrimination  as  to  race,  creed,  or  color,  it  has  fulfilled 
its  obligations. 

Those  who  want  dogmas  of  a  minority  added  to  the 
curriculum  must  accept  the  obligations  involved.  For  the 
federal  government  to  be  asked  to  enter  this  field  would 
have  been  unthinkable  a  generation  ago.  It  simply  shows 
how  far  we  have  drifted  and  how  near  we  are  to  destroy- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
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The  Official  Position  of 


The  Methodist  Church  on 

Religion 

and  the 

Public  Schools 


5ar  ***** 


The  position  of  The  Methodist  Church  on  divert- 
ing tax  funds  for  the  support  of  private  schools 
was  reaffirmed  by  the  1960  General  Conference, 
with  this  resolution  [Discipline,  Paragraph  2028 ]: 

J_  HE  Methodist  Church  is  committed  to  the  public 
school  as  the  most  effective  means  of  providing  com- 
mon education  for  all  our  children.  We  hold  that  it  is  an 
institution  essential  to  the  preservation  and  development 
of  our  true  democracy. 

But  our  public  schools  are  hard  pressed.  Public  tax 
funds,  in  increasing  sums,  are  diverted  to  sectarian 
schools.  Opponents  of  the  public  schools  call  the  schools 
"godless"  while  at  the  same  time  legal  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  the  recognition  of  religion  in  the  schools. 
It  is  time  for  the  friends  of  the  public  schools  to  be  alert  to 
this  situation  and  to  be  active  in  their  support.  |Our 
italics — Eds.  | 

We  desire  to  co-operate  with  educational  leaders  in 


CORNERSTONE   OF  THE  WALL 
BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

— First    Amendment,    U.S.    Constitution 


achieving  the  highest  functioning  ol  the  American 
public-school  system  in  terms  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  the  pupils  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  national  life.  We  therefore  call  upon  our  people: 

(1)  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  program  and 
problems  of  the  public  school  and  to  do  all  they  can  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  the  work  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators, and 

(2)  to  present  to  our  ablest  youth  the  spiritual  and 
public-service  opportunities  of  public-school  teaching  .is 
a  vocation. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  diversion  of  tax 
funds  to  the  support  of  private  and  sectarian  schools. 
In  a  short  time  this  scattering  process  can  destroy  our 
American  public-school  system  and  weaken  the  founda- 
tions of  national  unity. 

We  believe  that  religion  has  a  rightful  place  in  the 
public-school  program,  and  that  it  is  possible  lor  public 
school  teachers,  without  violating  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can principle  of  separation  of  Church  and  State,  to  teach 
moral  principles  and  spiritual  values.  We  hold  that  it  is 
possible,  within  this  same  principle  oi  separation  ol 
Church  and  State,  to  integrate  religious  instruction  with 
the  regular  curriculum — for  example,  teaching  religious 
classics  in  courses  in  literature,  and  in  social  studies 
showing  the  influence  of  religion  upon  our  society.  Such 
teaching  would  afford  a  background  tor  further  and 
more  specific  instruction  on  the  part  of  home  and 
church. 

The  home  and  church  must  carry  the  chief  responsi 
bility  for  nurturing  vital  faith  which  motivates  life,  but 
the  home  and  church  must  have  the  support  of  our  public 
schools.  Our  society  must  discover  the  techniques  within 
the  principle  of  separation  ol  Church  and  State  by  whi<  h 
that  support  can  be  achieved. 
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What  Happened  to  the  CHM££I 


By  TRACEY  K.  JONES,  JR. 

Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church 


o 


'NE  OF  the  surest  ways  to  invite 
controversy  is  to  write  or  say  some- 
thing about  China.  Disagreement  is 
automatic  if  the  discussion  swings  to 
recognition  or  nonrecognition  by  the 
United  Slates  or  the  United  Nations 
ol  mainland  China's  communist 
government.  It  is  one  oi  the  world's 
liveliest  and  most  emotionally  super- 
charged issues.*  More  difficult  to 
understand  is  why  so  often  there  is  a 
similar  reaction  about  the  status  of 
Chinese  Christians  who  are  also 
caught  up  in  powerful  political  forces 
that  unsettle  us  all. 

Napoleon  once  said  of  China,  "She 
is  a  sleeping  giant.  When  she  wakes, 
she  will  shake  the  world.  Let  her 
skip."  Today,  China  is  awakening. 
The  tragedy  for  us  as  Christians,  and 
the  danger   to   us   as  citizens  of  the 


*  Should     i' 

'    hum"    Mn 


world  in  the  Atomic  Age,  is  that  she 
has  done  so  under  communism. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the 
magnitude  and  power  of  the  new 
forces  released  in  China.  The  West- 
ern image  of  China  frequently  has 
centered  on  war  lords,  anarchy,  dis- 
unity, and  civil  strife.  The  Chinese 
have  an  entirely  different  picture  of 
themselves.  The  characters  they  use 
to  write  the  name  of  their  country 
mean  "the  Middle  Kingdom."  Cen- 
turies ago  China  was,  indeed,  a  lead- 
ing world  power — even  to  having 
"satellite"  nations.  And  the  historic 
hallmark  of  a  strong  ruling  dynasty 
was  its  ability  to  have  complete  con- 
trol of  the  people. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  modern 
history,  China  again  is  ruled  by  a 
strong  central  government — one  that 
is  authoritarian,  determined,  even 
ruthless.  But  no  matter  what  we 
think  of  such  tactics,  we  must  con- 


cede that  mainland  China — in  just 
12  years — has  become  a  force  that 
threatens  to  dominate  the  world  in 
years  ahead.  Her  current  population 
of  670  million  is  increasing  by  many 
millions  every  year  and  is  expected 
to  reach  1  billion  by  1980.  Already 
mainland  China  has  more  people 
than  are  found  in  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Africa. 

Moreover,  we  must  face  the  bitter 
possibility  that  the  Chinese  commu- 
nist government  will  remain  in 
power  indefinitely.  It  may  change 
from  within  and  become  less  brutal 
and  aggressive,  but  indications  of 
radical  change  are  not  to  be  found. 
A  leading  American  diplomat,  an  ex- 
pert on  China,  told  me  four  years  ago 
that,  "Never  in  Chinese  history  has 
the  central  government  had  such 
complete  control  over  the  people." 
There  have  been  occasional  rumors 
of    discontent    in    China    since    that 
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time,  but  I  doubt  that  any  would 
cause  him  to  change  his  statement. 

Facing  up  to  this  fact  calls  for 
agonizing  reappraisals  for  us  as 
Christians,  and  particularly  for  us  as 
Methodists.  Mainland  China  once 
was  Methodism's  largest  mission 
field.  When  the  communist  armies 
swept  into  power  in  1949,  there  were 
100,000  Methodist  church  members, 
500  Chinese  Methodist  pastors,  and 
350  missionaries  in  10  provinces,  each 
of  which  was  organized  into  an  an- 
nual conference.  All  told,  there  prob- 
ably were  4  million  Chinese  Chris- 
tians, 1  million  of  them  Protestants 
of  various  denominations  and  3  mil- 
lion Roman  Catholics. 

At  first,  the  missionaries  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  were  not  molested. 
Then  the  Korean  conflict  broke  out, 
and  with  it  came  a  deluge  of  anti- 
American  propaganda.  Missionaries 
were  forced  to  leave.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  had  no  official  communica- 
tion with  Chinese  Christians  on  the 
mainland.  On  both  sides,  unfortu- 
nately, there  has  been  some  suspicion 


Where  are  they  now,  these  earnest  men  and  women  at 
Moore  Memorial  Methodist  Church  in  Shanghai 
where  the  China  Central  Conference  met  in  1941? 
Ancient  China,  a  land  battered  by  the  gales  of  time, 
hides  the  answer.  The  victim  of  successive  upheavals 
which  began  with  invasion  by  Japan  in  1931,  China 
twice  threw  in  its  lot  with  America  in  world  wars. 
But  peace  did  not  follow  World  War  II.  In  1949, 
communist  forces  drove  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nation- 
alist government  to  Taiwan  Island  ( Formosa) .  Those 
who  fled  this  terror  have  scattered  throughout  South- 
east Asia  and  are  a  part  of  the  more  than  20  million 
Chinese-in-Dispersion  whom  the  church  must  reach. 


and  some  bitterness  in  recent  years. 

Yet  we  have  had  a  surprisingly 
steady  flow  of  information  concern- 
ing Christian  work  in  Red  China, 
some  of  it  from  a  Christian  magazine 
called  Tien  Feng  published  there  and 
the  rest  mainly  from  Australian, 
Japanese,  Indian,  and  German  Chris- 
tians who  have  visited  China.  What 
we  have  learned  is  both  encouraging 
and  discouraging. 

Christians  have  not  escaped  the 
harsh  realities  of  life  under  a  godless, 
totalitarian  regime.  Their  world  has 
been  one  of  tension  and  long,  some- 
times unrewarding,  work.  A  few 
Christian  leaders  have  died  or  been 
liquidated.  More  have  spent  time  in 
prison,  one  being  Methodist  Bishop 
W.  Y.  Chen,  and  all  have  felt  harass- 
ment and  discrimination. 

One  pastor  in  Shanghai,  when  he 
registered  at  the  local  police  station, 
put  as  his  occupation:  "A  Christian 
pastor."  The  official  who  reviewed  it 
promptly  scratched  out  those  words 
and  wrote,  "A  dealer  in  superstition." 

Many  have  not  been  able  to  stand 
the  pressure  of  official  and  unofficial 
discrimination.  Protestant  member- 
ship has  dropped  by  about  a  third 
from  the  precommunist  total  ot  over 


Bishop  Chen,  his  health   broken 

in  prison,  remains  in   China,  hut  i< 

no  longer  active  in  church  wor\. 


1  million.  Church  services  do  not  at- 
tract the  crowds  they  once  did.  lor 
everyone  has  to  work  long  hours  and 
there  is  little  time  or  energy  lett  lor 
other  activities.  The  10  Methodist  an- 
nual conferences  have  not  met  regu- 
larly; only  two  have  met  at  all,  and 
they  only  twice. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1(»5S,  the 
Chinese  government  cracked  down 
on  many  Protestant  churches.  Many 
of  those  in  the  larger  cities  were 
closed,  leaving  only  a  lew  to  serve 
all  denominations.  Vacated  properties 
were  taken  over  by  the  government, 
and  unemployed  ministers  were  as- 
signed to  communes  to  do  common 
labor.  Here  is  a  portion  oi  one  such 
governmental  reorganization  order: 
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As  recently  as  1957,  the  Communists  tolerated  Christmas  celebrations  in 
China.  Here  young  carolers  bring  greetings  to  Peking's  YMCA. 


"All  former  governing  committees 
and  hoards  shall  be  abolished;  there 
shall  be  no  preaching  of  the  last  days 
or  the  vanity  of  the  world — instead 
we  will  emphasize  dignity  of  labor 
which  is  the  dividing  line  between 
right  and  wrong;  belief  and  unbelief 
shall  not  be  made  an  issue  of  mar- 
riage; the  Salvation  Army  shall  give 
up  their  uniforms;  the  Seventh-day 
Advent  ists  shall  abolish  morning 
prayers;  the  YMCA  secretaries  shall 
be  assigned  to  productive  labor." 

i  el  despite  such  drastic  measures 
to  curtail  the  work  of  the  Church, 
.\\u\  through  all  the  political  and 
economic  convulsions,  church  mem- 
bership has  been  growing  again  in 
recent  years.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
there  are  some  750,000  Protestant 
Christians  in  China.  At  the  precom- 
munist  ratio,  this  would  mean  ap- 
proximately 75.000  are  Methodists. 
And  remember  there  is  no  advantage 
to  being  a  Christian  in  China  today. 
If.  in  the  past,  there  were  "rice  Chris- 
tians" those  who  professed  faith 
only  to  receive  food  and  other  mate- 
rial benefits— there  are  none  today! 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
the  courage  ol  some  Christian  leaders. 
Two  years  ago.  Bishop  K.  H.  Tim: 
published  an  article  called  Christian 


Theism.  Though  sympathetic  to  the 
government's  "great  leap  forward" 
and  critical  of  the  United  States,  it 
refuted  the  communist  charge  that 
religion  is  an  opiate  of  the  people.  In 
fact,  Bishop  Ting  charged  that  athe- 
ism is  the  true  opiate,  for  it  drugs  the 
conscience  so  a  man  can  continue  in 
sin  without  recognizing  it. 

Although  there  have  been  such 
courageous  statements,  it  also  is  true 
that  some  Chinese  Christians  appear 
at  times  to  have  compromised  Chris- 
tian principles.  There  are  those  who 
have  supported  the  communist 
government  uncritically.  Yet  it  is 
hardly  fair  for  us.  living  in  a  free 
America,  to  judge  them  when  we 
ourselves  are  not  in  their  situation. 
We  do  know  that  the  problems  they 
face  are  perplexing  and  difficult  ones. 

One  might  describe  the  Chinese 
Christians'  situation  as  being  like  rid- 
ing on  a  train,  pulled  by  an  engine 
which  is  the  communist  government 
over  tracks  which  are  the  Marxist 
dialectics  of  history.  In  this  train  are 
many  cars,  one  being  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  Protestant  Christian 
riders  have  no  freedom  to  discuss 
whether  it  is  good  to  be  in  this  train, 
or  on  these  tracks,  or  to  be  pulled  by 
this  engine.  Their  only  choice  is  how 


to  be  a  follower  and  witness  for 
Christ  among  the  other  riders. 

One  minister  who  remained  may 
have  been  speaking  for  many  of  his 
fellow  pastors  when  he  told  a  visitor: 

"You  can  call  us  naive,  you  can  call 
us  supporters  of  the  government,  but 
you  must  not  say  we  have  been  dis- 
loyal to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  takes  courage  just  to  admit  being 
a  Christian  in  Communist  China. 
That  in  itself  is  a  witness! 

The  situation  that  Christians  face- 
in  Communist  China  is  a  reminder 
that  Christians  must  live  by  faith  and 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
schools  and  hospitals  built  by  Chris- 
tians now  are  controlled  by  the 
government  (yet  more  than  100  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  the  theological 
school  in  Nanking).  Church  build- 
ings that  are  still  available  for  church 
use  sometimes  must  be  thrown  open 
for  mandatory  government  indoctri- 
nation classes.  Yet  throughout  the 
mainland  are  faithful  men  and 
women,  bearing  shining  witness  to 
the  creative  and  redemptive  power  of 
Christian  belief. 

The  world  community  of  Chinese 
Christians  extends  far  beyond  Red 
China's  "bamboo  curtain,"  however. 
Well  over  20  million  Chinese  people 
do  not  live  on  the  soil  their  ancestors 
trod.  This  is  the  community  we  call 
Chinese-in-Dispersion,  which  was 
earmarked  by  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions  in  1960  for  special  mis- 
sionary emphasis  as  one  of  the  Lands 
of  Decision.  Methodist  commitment 
to  these  Chinese  people,  many  of 
them  refugees  from  the  mainland,  is 
more  widespread  than  that  of  any 
other  Protestant  church. 

Just  90  miles  off  the  China  coast 
is  the  island  of  Formosa,  which  the 
Chinese  call  Taiwan.  Historically,  it 
has  been  a  part  of  China.  Since  1949, 
however,  it  has  been  the  symbol  of  a 
free  China. 

President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who 
heads  the  exiled  Republic  of  China 
government  on  the  island,  is  a  sin- 
cere, committed  Christian,  as  is  his 
wife.  His  Nationalist  government  has 
made  considerable  economic  progress 
since  leaving  the  mainland  in  1949. 
Substantial  American  aid  has  helped 
raise  the  standard  of  living. 

About  10  million  Chinese  now  are 
living  on  Taiwan,  some  8  million 
of  whom  are  Taiwanese — racially 
Chinese,  but  having  attitudes,  history, 
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and  aspirations  which  vary  from 
those  of  the  mainlanders  who 
have  arrived  since  World  War  II. 
Relationships  between  the  two 
groups  have,  at  times,  been  strained. 

One  reason  is  that  the  locally  born 
Taiwanese  have  not  been  able  to  for- 
get 1947,  when  a  Nationalist  governor 
liquidated  several  thousand  outstand- 
ing Taiwanese  political  and  business 
leaders.  The  politican  responsible  for 
this  outrage  later  was  tried  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  Nationalist  government, 
but  the  memory  of  the  killings  re- 
mains. Taiwan's  chief  internal  prob- 
lem is  that  of  bringing  the  two 
groups  of  Chinese  into  closer  har- 
mony. 

Until  1950,  Presbyterians  were  the 
only  Protestant  missionaries  at  work 
on  the  island.  That's  why  today  Pres- 
byterians are  the  largest  single  church 
group  on  Taiwan,  with  approximate- 
ly 70,000  members  in  some  700 
churches. 

When  the  mainland  fell  to  com- 
munist forces  and  refugees  flocked 
to  the  island,  many  other  denomi- 
nations began  work  there,  concen- 
trating almost  entirely  on  the  com- 
munity of  exiled  former  mainlanders. 
The  Methodist  Church  was  one  of 
these  groups.  The  late  Bishop  Ralph 
A.  Ward,  who  had  directed  Meth- 
odist work  on  the  mainland,  was  de- 
termined that  The  Methodist  Church 
not  forfeit  its  responsibility  among 
the  Chinese  and  that  it  had  a  re- 
sponsibility to  continue  serving  Meth- 
odists who  had  moved  to  Taiwan. 
That  it  has  done,  and  today  there 
are  some  3,000  Methodist  members 
on  the  island — almost  all  of  them 
former  mainlanders. 

The  task  of  serving  these  people 
has  not  been  easy.  At  the  beginning, 
no  Chinese  Methodist  ministers  were 
available.  Almost  to  a  man,  the  500 
who  had  served  on  the  mainland 
felt  it  their  responsibility  to  remain 
with  their  people  in  Communist 
China.  As  one  of  them  said  to  me, 
"When  the  wolf  comes,  the  shepherd 
must  not  leave  the  sheep." 

They  were  right,  of  course,  in 
choosing  to  stay   with   their   flocks, 


In  Sarawa\,  far  to  the  south 

beyond  the  reach  of  Red  China,  a 

missionary-minister  carries  on 

from  this  jungle  parsonage. 
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The  late  Bishop  Ralph  .1.   Ward,  who  devoted  most  of  his 

life  to  the  Chinese  people  and  their  welfare,  here  /fas  speaking 

at  a  chapel  service  at  Taiwan's  Soochow  University. 


Across  the  channel  on   Taiwan   {Formosa) .  Methodism 
continues  to  flourish.  President  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-she\, 
both  Methodists,  worship  regularly  in  this  church. 
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but  that  made  diffi<  ull  the  task  of 
l>i<>\ iding  (  Iiiiksc  Leadership  for  1  ai- 
wan's  Methodist  churches.  For  this 
reason,  Chinese  laymen  and  mission- 
aries have  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ties of  preaching  and  pastoral  care. 
1  luce  large  churches  have  developed 
in  Taipeh,  Taichung,  and  Tainan, 
and  smaller  branch  churches  now 
arc  open.  Some  of  the  ablest  laymen 
arc  leaders  in  Soochow  University 
and  Tunghai  University,  two  Chris- 
tian institutions. 

There  is  little  chance  that  Tai- 
wan will  be  overrun  by  communist 
military  power.  The  U.S.  is  too  deep- 
ly committed  to  permit  this.  More 
pressing  and  immediate  a  problem 
is  bringing  islanders  and  mainland- 
ers  into  closer  harmony.  The  govern- 
ment has  made  good  progress,  but 
much  more  can  be  done. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Christians 
can  make  a  vital  contribution.  Al- 
ready there  are  close  and  growing  ties 
between  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches  which  represent  Taiwan's 
two  Chinese  communities.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  relationships  will  grow  to 
the  point  where  there  can  be  real 
interchange  and  co-operation.  Even 
now,  all  young  Methodists  preparing 
for  the  ministry  are  being  trained  in 
Presbyterian  seminaries. 

Taiwan  is  no  Utopia,  but  certainly 
it  cannot  be  put  into  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Communist  China.  For  it  is 
the  symbol  of  another  China — one 
without  communes,  forced  expro- 
priation, harassment  of  churches, 
and  suppression  of  any  opposition. 


Methodists  arc  a  small  part  of  the 
total  Protestant  community,  but  they 
arc  growing  numerically  and  in  im- 
portance. Contributing  to  a  deeper 
unity  among  the  people  of  Taiwan 
may  prove  to  be  Methodism's  most 
important  ink-. 

Other  "roups  of  Chinese  are  found 
throughout  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps 
the  most  spectacular  example  is  the 
British  crown  colony  of  Hong 
Hong.*  Right  on  the  coast  of  main- 
land China,  incapable  of  being  de- 
fended should  it  be  invaded  by  the 
Communists,  it  is  a  booming  center 
of  international  trade — and  a  col- 
lecting point  for  mainland  refugees 
who  constitute  about  a  half  of  the 
city's  3  million  inhabitants. 

In  Hong  Kong  one  sees  amazing 
wealth  and  wretched  poverty  side 
by  side.  Most  of  the  refugees  live 
in  small  shacks  scattered  through  the 
hills. 

Every  morning,  long  before  day- 
break, hundreds  of  refugee  children 
are  in  the  streets  to  gather  insects  near 
street  lights.  Later  they  sell  their 
catch  for  a  few  pennies  at  the  local 
market. 

In  this  sea  of  human  suffering, 
many  denominations  are  active.  The 
city  has  over  300  Protestant  churches 
with  a  total  membership  of  well  over 
120,000.  The  number  of  churches 
grows  about  10  per  cent  yearly.  There 
are  5  thriving  Methodist  churches 
and    3    Methodist    villages,    each    of 


*  See  Progress  Report  From  Hong  Kons, 
page  2;  also  Bong  Kong:  Peephole  in  the  Bam- 
boo   Curtain,   May,    1957,    page   34- — Eds. 
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which  provides  housing  for  500  ref- 
ugees. 

Chinese  Christian  communities 
perhaps  even  more  critical  are  found 
deeper  in  Southeast  Asia.  Burma,  for 
example,  has  a  Chinese  population  of 
200,000.  In  Malaya,  with  3.5  million 
Chinese,  90  per  cent  of  the  54,000  stu- 
dents who  enter  Methodist  schools 
every  morning  are  Chinese.  Indo- 
nesia has  another  2.5  million  Chi- 
nese, many  of  them  Methodists. 
Sarawak,  a  British  possession  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Borneo,  has  a 
considerable  number  of  Chinese 
Methodists  who  came  from  the  city 
of  Sibu  which  Methodist  missionaries 
established  60  years  ago.*  And  in 
Singapore  are  20  Methodist  churches 
that  are  predominantly  Chinese. 

Chinese  migration  to  Southeast 
Asia  took  place  largely  before  1940, 
yet  the  Chinese  form  about  6  per 
cent  (13  million  people)  of  the  whole 
area's  population.  More  significant, 
they  control  a  considerable  part  of 
the  economic  life  in  each  of  these 
small  countries,  particularly  retail 
trade.  Many  who  have  continued  to 
claim  Chinese  citizenship  have  found 
their  positions  precarious  as  national- 
istic pressures  have  forced  them  to 
choose  between  their  loyalty  to  China 
and  the  countries  in  which  they  now 
live. 

Politically,  economically,  and  cul- 
turally, the  Chinese-in-Dispersion 
will  make  their  impact  on  the 
awakening  nations  of  Asia.  The 
Christian  church  will  be  with  them 
at  every  step  of  the  way. 

Mainland  China?  No  one  can  pre- 
dict with  any  certainty  the  course 
of  Christianity  in  a  communist  so- 
ciety. But  the  words  of  Robert  Mor- 
rison, first  Protestant  missionary  to 
China,  still  ring  through  the  years. 
Landing  on  the  mainland  in  1808, 
he  was  asked,  in  scorn,  "How  do  you 
ever  expect  to  break  into  China?" 

"I  do  not  expect  to,"  he  replied, 
"but  I  believe  God  will!" 

That  is  the  inevitable  fact  upon 
which  we  must  plan,  work,  and 
pray  if  Christianity  is  to  spread. 


*  Set      Sarawak — Onre     Head-Hunter     Land, 
January,  I960,  page  37. — Eds. 


This  Singapore  sanctuary  is  a 
converted  residence,  but  members  are 
raising  funds  for  a  new  church. 
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Bj  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL, 

Mefhodisf  Minister  and  Vice-Chairman, 

Generai  Commission  on  Chapiains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel 


JLF  YOU'RE  one  of  the  approxi- 
mately 800,000  young  men  who  will 
be  graduating  from  high  school  this 
year,  there's  a  70  per  cent  chance 
you'll  spend  some  time  in  the  armed 
forces  during  the  next  eight  years. 

Here  are  questions  about  military 
service — and  their  answers. 

Q:  How  may  I  handle  my  military 
obligation — do  I  have  any  choices? 

A :  Unless  you're  one  of  the  minor- 
ity permanently  exempted  from 
military  service,  you  have  three 
alternatives:  wait  to  be  drafted, 
volunteer  for  induction,  or  enlist.  If 
you  just  wait,  you'll  probably  be 
drafted  into  the  Army  for  a  two-year 
term  when  you're  22  or  23.  Selective 
Service  hasn't  been  calling  up  fath- 
ers, however,  and  teachers,  scientists, 
students,  and  farmers  may  be  de- 
ferred on  the  basis  that  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  national  welfare. 

Q:  What's  the  difference  between 
volunteering  for  induction  and  en- 
listing? 

A:  Volunteering  for  induction 
puts  you  in  the  Army  for  two  years, 
but  at  a  time  you  choose.  Enlistment  is 
for  a  minimum  of  three  years  in  the 
Army,  or  four  in  the  Navy,  Marines, 
and  Air  Force.  Enlistees  often  may 
choose  their  type  of  training. 

Q:  Wouldn't  it  be  easier  to  join 
a  Reserve  unit? 

A:  Reserve  units  require  only  six 
months  of  active  duty — but  Reserve 
commitments  are  quite  long.  Some- 
times you're  required  to  attend  regu- 
lar drill  sessions  for  7l/2  years.  Even 
joining  the  National  Guard  with  no 
active-duty  requirements  will  involve 
attending  weekly  drills  and  two-week 
training  camps  every  summer  for  up 
to  eight  years. 

Q:  Where  can  I  get  help  in  decid- 
ing on  a  branch  of  service? 

A:  Talk  with  your  local  recruiter, 
draft  board,  or  minister.  Or  write  to 
the     Government     Printing     Office, 


Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  the  free 
booklet,  It's  Your  Choice. 

Q:  Suppose  I  plan  to  go  to  college 
— should  I  hold  up  until  after  I  serve? 

A:  No.  In  most  cases,  young  men 
who  go  to  college  can  forget  about 
the  draft,  at  least  until  they  graduate. 

Q:  Can  I  put  in  Reserve  time 
while  in  college? 

A:  Yes.  Many  students  join  one  of 
the  services'  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps.  They  are  later  required  to 
serve  at  least  two  years  of  active  duty 
as  an  officer. 

Q:  What  about  seminarians  who 
prefer  to  serve  as  chaplains? 

A:  While  in  seminary,  they  may 
become  second  lieutenants  in  the 
Staff  Specialist  Branch  of  the  Army 
or  Air  Force  Reserve,  or  ensigns  in 
the  Navy  Reserve.  After  graduation 
and  ordination,  they  are  promoted 
one  rank  and  serve  at  least  two  years 
on  active  duty.  Young  men  interested 
in  the  chaplaincy  should  write  to  the 
General  Commission  on  Chaplains 
and  Armed  Forces  Personnel,  122 
Maryland  Ave.,  NE,  Washington  2, 
D.C.,  or  Methodist  Commission  on 
Chaplains,  100  Maryland  Ave.,  NE, 
Washington  2,  D.C. 

Q:  Suppose  I  don't  believe  in  bear- 
ing arms  against  my  fellow  man? 

A  :  If  you  object  for  reasons  of  con- 
science, you  may  serve  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector  (CO),  either  in  a  non- 
combat  military  unit  such  as  the 
Medical  Corps  or  in  some  approved 
civilian  service  which  contributes  to 
the  national  interest.  At  any  rate,  you 
— like  all  young  men — must  register 
with  your  draft  board  within  five 
days  after  your  18th  birthday. 

Q:  What's  military  life  like? 

A:  It's  an  abrupt  change  from 
civilian  life — with  rigorous  physical 
training  at  first,  mixing  with  all  sorts 
of  individuals,  and  regimentation 
geared  to  a  common  denominator. 
Some  men  quickly  adjust  to  it. 


Q:  What  must  I  do  to  be  properly 
classified  a  CO? 

A:  Fill  out  Form  150,  available  .it 
your  draft  board.  Your  church  will 
be  asked  to  confirm  your  convictions 
as  a  CO.  Methodist  COs  should  send 
50^  to  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns,  Division  of  Peace  and 
World  Order,  100  Maryland  Ave., 
NE,  Washington  2,  D.C.,  and  ask  for 
the  CO  "packet."  This  will  provide 
complete  instructions  for  properly 
registering  as  a  CO  and  will  include 
the  official  CO  registration  card  ol 
The  Methodist  Church. 

Q:  Will  I  be  able  to  keep  up 
church  activities  and,  if  I  wish,  talk 
privately  with  a  chaplain? 

A:  Yes.  Last  year,  463  Methodist 
chaplains  m  the  armed  forces  helped 
serve  an  estimated  350,000  Methodist 
military  personnel,  plus  their  de- 
pendents—a total  ot  perhaps  800,000 
persons.  Chape]  programs  n<:<.>.\ 
young  men  to  serve  as  ushers,  choir 
members,  volunteer  workers.  The 
chaplain  is  always  available  lor  conn 
seling — and  wants  you  at  services. 

Your  years  in  the  service  needn't 
be  feared  or  wasted.  As  all  other 
years,  they'll  be  what  you  make  ol 
them.  Study  the  opportunities  open 

to  you,  and  choose  carefully — so  your 
military  service  will  serve  you! 
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On  this  <l<ty  of  disobedience,  something  was  different— 

and  Father  didn't  mete  out  the  usual  stern  punishment. 

How  I  Learned  to  Love  My  Dad 


By  CHOLM  G.  HOUGHTON 
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ITH1N  recent  years,  the  third 
Sunday  in  June  has  become  firmly 
established  as  the  proper  time  to 
celebrate  Father's  Day.  But  my  most 
memorable  observance  of  it  occurred 
on  a  warm  August  evening  many 
years  ago,  in  a  village  in  northern 
Iowa,  when  1  was  a  lad  of  10. 

That  was  the  night  I  first  became 
really  acquainted  with  my  dad  and 
learned  to  love  him.  Before  that, 
1  had  regarded  him  with  respect, 
which  he  commanded,  and  with 
unquestioning  obedience,  which  he 
demanded. 

My  father  was  an  Englishman  of 
Victorian  mold  who  reigned  over  his 
large  family  with  firmness  and  no 
room  lor  much  nonsense.  After  com- 
ing to  America  in  his  late  20s,  he 
devoted  nearly  40  years  to  teaching. 
He  was  famous  in  the  village  as  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  and  he  brought 
the  same  kind  of  discipline  into  his 
home. 

As  the  youngest  of  his  eight  chil- 
dren,  1  followed  the  example  which 
had  been  set  bv  my  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  never  questioning  Dad's 
authority  or  his  sovereignty.  When 
he  was  at  home,  I  was  a  model 
citizen.  I  stayed  out  of  haymows  on 
nearby  farms;  never  played  with 
matches;  never  reported  late  to  meals, 
and  above  all  else — never  even 
dreamed  of  talking  back  to  my 
elders. 

Bui  when  any  oi  the  many  part- 
time  jobs  Dad  held  to  supplement 
his  meager  salary  took  him  out  of 
town— as  they  frequently  did  during 
his  summer  "vacation"  months— then 
I  was  liable  to  undergo  a  great,  if 
temporary,  change  in  deportment.  If 
I). id  were  gone  lor  two  days  and 
nights,  1  filled  as  many  of  the  4S 
hours  as  possible  with  forbidden  de- 
lights. 'Today  1  suppose  it  would  be 
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called  "giving  vent  to  self-expres- 
sion," or  something  of  the  sort. 

Dad  always  returned  from  his 
trips  on  a  train  at  6:15  in  the  eve- 
ning, for  this  was  the  only  train  that 
served  the  village.  Beginning  at  4 
p.m.  on  the  days  Dad  was  due  back, 
I  would  start  apologizing  to  my 
mother  for  the  bad  time  I  had  given 
her.  And  I  would  promise  not  to 
cause  any  trouble  the  next  time  Dad 
was  away,  if  only  she  wouldn't  tell 
on  me.  She  usually  didn't  tell,  for 
she  knew  that  if  she  did  I  would  be 
deprived  of  the  little  box  of  candy 
or  trinket  which  Dad  invariably 
brought  me. 

He  was  gone  three  days  in  August 
of  1923,  on  what  I  supposed  was 
another  business  trip.  My  conduct 
was  not  too  bad  the  first  two  days 
he  was  gone,  but  dire  things  hap- 
pened on  the  day  he  was  to  return. 

Some  of  my  playmates  and  I  spent 
most  of  that  morning  building  an 
extra  porch  on  our  rented  frame 
house.  We  made  the  porch  by  nailing 
half  of  an  old  pup  tent  to  the  siding 
and,  using  this  canvas  for  a  ceiling, 
stretching  it  to  assorted  crates  and 
poles  which  served  as  the  other  sides. 

I  decided  the  new  room  needed 
illumination,  so  I  fashioned  candle 
chandeliers  from  bent  hairpins — 
duplicating,  as  closely  as  possible, 
some  decorations  I  had  seen  in  a 
movie.  I  suspended  these  fixtures 
from  the  canvas  ceiling  and  placed 
stubs  of  candles  on  the  upturned, 
pointed  ends.  One  of  my  chums 
smuggled  matches  from  home  to 
light  the  candles,  and  we  were  all 
pretty  pleased  with  the  dazzling  ef- 
fecl  we  had  created. 

Bui  something  more  important 
must  have  come  to  our  attention  at 
the  tar  end  of  the  block,  for  we  all 
left   suddenly,  completely   forgetting 


to   "turn   off"   the   flickering    lights. 

A  half-hour  later,  the  customary 
stillness  of  our  street  was  shattered 
as  the  town's  six  volunteer  firemen 
and  their  hand-drawn  fire  wagon, 
with  its  clanging  bell,  converged  at 
our  house.  In  seconds,  most  of  our 
neighbors  also  were  on  hand.  Before 
the  stream  from  the  single  hose 
could  quell  the  small  blaze,  the  new 
"porch"  we  had  built  had  gone  up 
in  smoke.  And,  to  make  matters 
worse,  a  few  feet  of  the  siding  on 
the  house  were  badly  charred. 

When  the  excitement  finally  had 
died  down  and  my  mother  seemed  to 
be  regaining  her  composure,  I  at- 
tempted to  get  an  early  start  on  my 
apology  campaign.  But,  as  she  sur- 
veyed the  damaged  house,  she  said, 
simply,  "I'll  have  to  tell  your  father 
this  time.  There's  no  way  to  hide 
this." 

The  next  six  hours  seemed  more 
like  six  years  to  me.  I  knew  that 
neither  a  hiding  (which  was  what 
my  Dad  called  a  whipping)  nor 
standing  two  or  three  hours  in  a 
corner  with  my  face  to  the  wall 
would  be  enough  punishment  for  a 
crime  of  this  magnitude.  Not  reallv 
knowing  what  to  expect,  I  let  my 
imagination  run  riot. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on  and  my 
doom  drew  near,  some  sort  of  hostile 
bravery  seemed  to  replace  my  fear. 
My  bravado  reached  a  point,  about 
four  o'clock,  when  I  decided  that, 
since  I  was  in  serious  trouble  any- 
way, I  might  as  well  deserve  all  the 
punishment  I  felt  sure  I  would  get. 

I  went  to  a  farm  at  the  edge  of 
town  and,  finding  none  of  my  young 
friends  at  home,  climbed  into  the 
hayloft,  where  I  spent  a  miserable  15 
minutes  reviewing  my  crime.  Then 
I  approached  the  forbidden  wind- 
mill   and    had    climbed    about    one 
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fourth  of  the  way  up  the  ladder  when 
my  friends'  mother  spotted  me.  She 
made  me  come  down,  then  she  dis- 
appeared into  the  house,  saying  she 
was  going  to  telephone  my  mother 
to  report  my  misdemeanor.  While 
she  was  in  the  house,  I  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to   the  high-school  grounds. 

The  whistle  at  the  town  hall  tooted 
at  six  o'clock,  as  it  always  did,  but 
this  time  I  didn't  scurry  home.  I 
hid  under  the  bandstand  at  the  high 
school  (another  forbidden  place!) 
and  tried  to  decide  what  my  next 
step  should  be. 

I  heard  the  6:15  train  arrive,  and 
I  knew  my  dad  would  soon  be  home. 
I  pictured  him  sitting  at  his  big  desk, 
looking  grim  as  he  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce sentence.  I  thought  wistfully 
of  his  worn  brown  satchel,  and  real- 
ized I  wouldn't  be  invited  to  help 
myself  to  the  little  gift  that  was 
probably  in  the  bag. 

It  must  have  been  eight  o'clock 
when  my  conscience — or  was  it  the 
gathering  darkness — made  me  decide 
to  go  home  and  take  my  medicine. 
As  I  came  in  the  door,  my  mother 
looked  very  sad,  and  she  said,  quietly, 
"Your  father  is  waiting  for  you." 

I  went  into  the  little  room  he  called 
his  den,  and  it  was  all  just  as  I  had 
imagined  it  would  be.  He  was  at  his 
desk,  and  I  thought  he  was  wearing 
an  austere  expression,  though  he 
didn't  even  look  up  when  I  came  in. 
As  I  stood  waiting  for  his  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  presence,  every  ounce 
of  courage  I  had  welled  up  within 
me. 

When  finally  he  turned  his  swivel 
chair,  I  pulled  myself  to  my  full 
height,  squared  my  shoulders, 
clenched  my  small  fists,  and  sput- 
tered, "D-Dad,  I — I'm  n-not  afraid 
of  you." 

I  expected  him  to  explode,  and  I 
think  I  also  expected  the  roof  and 
walls  suddenly  to  cave   in. 

Instead,  a  fleeting  smile  crossed  his 
lips,  and  he  said,  in  tones  that  were 
quiet  and  kindly,  "Sit  down  here, 
Son,"  and  motioned  to  a  chair  near 
his  desk. 

"Of  course  you're  not  afraid  of 
me,"  he  began.  "You're  not  supposed 
to  fear  me — and  I  don't  want  you 
to." 

Then,  for  nearly  an  hour,  he  talked 
gently  and  calmly  to  me.  He  ex- 
plained that  since  he  was  older  and 
wiser  than  I,  it  was  his  place  to  make 
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rules;  and  he  showed  me  thai  most 
of  them  were  designed  for  my  own 
protection.  He  mentioned  that  the 
damage  I  had  caused  to  the  house 
would  have  to  be  repaired  at  our  ex- 
pense, rather  than  the  landlord's. 
He  said  this  unexpected  expense 
would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  meet, 
but  must  be  paid  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible because  it  represented  an  obli- 
gation. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  main 
reason  for  having  regulations  in  fami- 
lies is  so  children  will  develop  into 
worthwhile  adults  who  are  not  only 
good,  but  good  for  something.  He 
cited  my  older  brothers  and  sisters 
as  good  examples  for  me  to  follow, 
and  he  stressed  that  I  should  always 
be  considerate  of  my  mother  and 
should  be  especially  helpful  to  her 
when  he  was  away. 

When  he  had  finished  with  his 
gentle  explanations,  he  put  his  arm 
lightly  around  my  shoulder  and  said, 
compassionately,  "And  now,  Son,  if 
you'll  look  in  my  grip,  you'll  find  a 
little  surprise  I  brought  you." 

I  have  always  been  glad  that  the 
house  was  singed  that  day.  If  Dad 


"One  of  my  chums  smuggled 

matches  .  .  .  to  light  the  candles, 

and  we  were  all  pretty  pleased 

with  the  dazzling  effect 

we   had  created." 


had  not  learned  ol   my  misconduct, 

and  had  not  had  that  talk  with  me, 
my  respect  for  him  might  never  have 
turned  to  love,  or  my  obedience  to 
understanding.  I  didn't  know  it  then, 
but  we  would  nevei  have  another 
heart  to-heart  talk. 

Dad  had  not  been  out  of  town  on 
another  business  trip,  as  I  had  sup- 
posed. He  had  gone  to  a  hospital  in 
a  nearby  city,  where  doctors  had 
diagnosed  his  persistent  sore  throat 
as  inoperable  cancer  and  had  sent 
him  home  to  die. 


***'" 
Hi^ 


"Hi  there!"   Walter,  who 

/{nows  just  about  everybody  in  town, 

waves  to  a  passing  motorist. 


A  German  soldier,  once 
a  war  prisoner  in  America, 
came  back  to  make  this 
his  permanent  home. 


People  Called  Methodists     Number  17  in  a  Series 


Walter  Jeltsch,  Carpenter 
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ALTER  JELTSCH  was  among  thousands  of  Ger- 
man soldiers  captured  by  American  troops  on  their 
lightninglike  thrust  through  Normandy  in  the  summer 
of  ll>44. 

"Actually,"  says  Walter,  who  was  wounded  twice  in 
Russia,  "we  were  glad  to  serve  on  the  Western  Front. 
There  we  could  surrender  and  save  our  lives." 

Today,  Walter  and  Else  Jeltsch  and  their  three  chil- 
dren are  happy,  industrious  residents  of  Delano,  Calif. 
And  they'll  tell  you  enthusiastically  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
lor  Delano  Methodist  Church,  their  American  dream 
never  could  have  come  true. 

For  Walter,  the  dream  began  in  a  prisoner-of-war 
camp  near  Lainont,  Calif.  After  his  surrender  in  France, 
Walter  was  brought  to  the  U.S.  and  worked  as  a  farm 
hand  lor  2K  years.  In  1947,  when  he  was  returned  to 
Germany,  he  carried  with  him  a  great  love  for  this 
country  and  a  determination  to  return  someday  and  make 
it  his  home. 

As  Ik-  worked  to  build  a  new  life  for  himself,  he  met 
Else,  a  pretty  dark  haired  war  widow  who  became  his 
wile  three  days  alter  they  were  introduced.  She  had  a 
three-year-old  son,  Wolfgang,  who  was  later  joined  by 
a  sister,  Sonnhilde,  and  a  brother,  Rudolf. 

lor  several  years.  Walter  supported  his  family  as  a 
carpenter.  Then  he  attended  business  school  and  became 
a  service-station  operator.  Rapidly  working  his  way  up, 
he  acquired  his  own  station  in  Hamburg.  As  business 
boomed,  he  added  an  automobile  agency  and  acquired 
.1  pleasant,  two-storj   home   lor  his  family. 


Such  success  was  rewarding,  but  Walter  hadn't  for- 
gotten his  dream.  Finally,  he  decided  to  take  action. 

In  1956,  he  and  Else  wrote  numerous  letters  to  America 
seeking  a  sponsor — the  final  requirement  for  coming  to 
this  country.  They  received  many  replies,  but  only  one — 
that  from  Bob  Hiett  of  Delano  Methodist  Church — was 
a  friendly  personal  letter  of  invitation.  That  sold  them 
on  Delano. 

"If  somebody  cared  enough  to  take  the  trouble  to 
write,  I  knew  we  had  found  a  friend,"  says  Walter. 

On  Halloween,  1956,  they  sailed  for  America.  Almost 
every  cent  they  could  scrape  together  was  spent  for  the 
trip. 

In  New  York,  they  were  surprised  and  grateful  when 
representatives  of  interdenominational  Church  World 
Service,  on  behalf  of  Delano  Methodist  Church,  greeted 
and  fed  them,  whisked  them  through  customs,  and  put 
them  on  a  train  for  the  West  Coast. 

Again  in  California  they  were  warmly  welcomed,  this 
time  by  Delano  Methodists,  and  taken  to  the  tiny,  two- 
bedroom  house  that  would  be  their  first  home.  To  Else, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  beautiful.  She  immediate- 
ly began  setting  up  housekeeping. 

Walter  let  no  grass  grow  under  his  feet,  either.  Soon 
he  was  doing  some  carpentry  work  here,  some  cleaning 
there,  and  other  odd  jobs  as  he  found  them.  His  industry 
left  his  neighbors  breathless. 

Today,  the  five  Jeltsches — soon  to  become  U.S.  citi- 
zens— live  in  their  own  modern  home  just  inside  the 
Delano  city  limits.  Wolfgang,  now  16,  Sonnhilde,  13,  and 
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A  skilled  carpenter,  Walter  helps  build  a 
school  in  Delano.  He  did  remodeling  jobs  to  earn 
the  down  payment  for  his  own  house. 


Sonnhilde,    Walter,    Wolfgang,  Rudolf, 

and  Else  enjoy  spending  an  evening  singing  old 

German  songs  and  new  American  favorites. 
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Walter  Jeltsch,  Carpenter  (Continued) 

bluc-eyed  Rudolf,  11.  are  Leaders  in  church  and  school 
activities.  Mis.  Jeltsch  has  become  well  known  in  com- 
munit)  activities,  despite  the  rigors  ol  handling  a  full- 
time  job  and  raising  a  last  growing  family.  There's  little 

time  tor  "just  being  lazy"  in  this  German-American 
household! 

Their  plans  for  the  future' 

"We  will  just  keep  working  hard,"  smiles  Else,  "and 
hope  that  my  mother  will  he  able  to  join  us  this  sum- 
mer." Many  letters  have  been  written  to  obtain  neces- 
sary papers  for  the  72-year-old  woman  who,  says  Else, 
"would  love  it  here  as  we  do." 

"We  are  proud  to  live  in  a  country  that  is  strong  be- 
cause its  churches  are  strong,"  adds  Walter.  "America 
is  a  God-tearing  nation." 


Tackling  a  big  job,  Walter  and 
Sonnhilde  spend  an  autumn  evening 
addressing  Christmas  cards  to 
friends  around  the  world. 


A  helping  hand  for  others: 

Walter  and  Wolfgang  pic\  up  a  cot 

for  a  Dutch  Indonesian  family 

sponsored  by  their  church. 


The  feltsch  children,  all  good 
students  and  very  popular  in  school, 
squeeze  in  a  game  of  checkers  (below) 
between  meetings  and  chores. 


The  Jeltsches  love  musit  of  all  \inds,  but  Walter  leans 
toward  the  classics.  He  built  a  handsome  hi  fi  cabinet  ( at 
left,  above)  to  separate  the  living  and  dining  areas.  .  It  her 
bookkeeping  job  in  a  retail  store  {left),  Else  checkj  a  list 

of  figures.  Her  schedule  as  a  wording  mother  is  hectic  but 
enjoyable.  Last  Christinas  Eve,  the  family  attended  services 
(above)  at  Delano  Methodist  Church.  It  teas  also  a  mile- 
Stone:  the  feltsch  family's  fifth  Christmas  spent  in  America. 
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Rearing  three  girls  taught  this  father  they're  not  all 

sugar  and  spice,  but  the  experience  convinced  him  that  .  .  . 


By  LLOYD  J.  DLRRICKSON  A  Together  in  the 


Feature 
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.S  FATHER  of  three  daughters, 
I  viewed  their  approach  to  marriage- 
able age  with  mounting  apprehen- 
sion. Having  spared  no  expense  and 
anguish  raising  them  in  the  typical 
American  middle-income  manner,  I 
brooded  over  the  quality  of  the  job 
I  had  done. 

No  matter  how  resolutely  I  played 
ostrich,  I  was  aware  all  three  off- 
spring were  impractical,  ignorant, 
In volous,  and  self-centered.  Not  that 
they  were  any  worse,  better,  or  dif- 
ferent from  others.  Rather,  they  were 
girls  typical  of  their  time — and  there- 
lore  woefully  unprepared  for  adult 
life. 

None  could  cook.  Their  mother 
bad  introduced  them  to  the  art,  but 
their  verdict  was  unanimous:  "Too 
messy.  Too  much  trouble!"  They  still 
liked  food,  though.  They  ate  like 
Henry  VI II — and  about  as  delicately. 
Among  their  chittering  contem- 
poraries, they  snacked  between  meals 
.is  though  eating  made  them  hungry. 
But  il  Mother  wasn't  present  to  cook 
a\u\  wait  on  them,  they'd  tiptoe  to  the 
edge  ol  starvation  before  preparing 
something  for  themselves. 

'1  he  same  aversion  plagued  them 
when  it  came  to  closing  doors  or 
drawers  and  to  picking  up  expensive 
clothing  and  shoes  from  their  bed- 
room floor.  To  put  out  a  light  was 
unlawful  child  labor;  to  turn  off  a 
hot  water  tap  was  drudgery;  and 
they  would  as  soon  have  betrayed 
their  country  as  rinse  a  cup  or  wash 
.1  soiled  dish. 

School  was  bearable  only  because 
ol  football  games,  class  parties. 
proms,  .\m\  the  opportunities  they 
presented  lor  meeting  boys.  Study- 
ing was  "a  drag,"  with  the  intrica<  ies 
"I  mathematics,  historj .  and  grammar 


mysteries  better  left  unexplored. 
High  grades  were  the  mark  of  "a 
square,"  and  teachers  were  tyrants 
ranking  only  above  parents  on  their 
totem  pole  of  queer  personalities. 
Suggestions  that  they  should  devote 
more  time  to  homework  were  neat- 
lv  brushed  aside.  "After  all,"  they 
would  point  out,  "it  isn't  as  if  we 
were  ever  going  to  use  any  of  this 
stuff!" 

Their  social  life  centered  on  boys, 
the  family  car,  telephones,  and  the 
bathroom.  Boys  they  dated  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening.  The  car  was 
persistently  theirs,  save  for  brief  gas- 
sing and  servicing  periods.  They  used 
the  telephone  every  bit  as  often  as 
they  practiced  lavatorial  ablutions. 
Behind  the  bolted  door  of  their  nat- 
ural habitat,  the  bathroom,  they  lived 
happily  amid  bottles  of  cold  cream, 
bath  salts,  shampoo,  scented  soaps, 
skin  astringents,  and  the  hissing 
shower. 

If  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 
my  girls  qualified  for  halos.  They 
showered  so  often  that  I  occasionally 
dreamed  of  finding  their  poor,  pink, 
dissolved  bodies  in  the  drain. 

Their  culture  consisted  of  an  un- 
canny ability  to  recognize  instantly 
the  latest  boogiewoogie  claptrap  and 
the  current  wavery-voiced  "hit"  vocal- 
ist. They  also  were  adept  at  spreading 
malicious  gossip  about  their  best  girl 
friends  and  cattily  countering  gossip 
about  themselves. 

I  spent  worrisome  hours  wonder- 
ing about  my  girls'  intelligence.  They 
seemed  unable  to  realize  that  their 
parents  couldn't  possibly  be  as  stupid 
as  they  thought.  Their  attitude 
toward  us  was  a  withering  hodge- 
podge  of  pity,  boredom,  contempt. 
condescension,  and  weary  acceptance. 


They  called  their  mother  "she,"  their 
father  "oh,  him!"  Their  personal 
Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World  was 
how  they  were  born  of  such  witless 
and  old-fashioned  parents. 

To  them,  money  was  no  problem. 
They  merely  spent  it — quickly  and 
wastefully.  As  to  its  source,  they 
hadn't  the  foggiest  notion.  If  old 
"oh,  him"  bleated  about  the  "dumb" 
department-store  bills  (my  girls  re- 
ferred to  almost  everything  as 
"dumb"),  they  vouchsafed  a  whining, 
"Really,  Daddy,  do  you  expect  us  to 
go  about  naked?  We've  got  to  have 
clothes — the  right  kind  of  clothes!" 

Cost  was  a  concept  they  ignored. 
When  a  new  boy  friend  was  sched- 
uled to  call  at  the  house,  one  of  my 
prima  donnas  would  invariably  re- 
mark. "This  dump  is  getting  to  look 
awfully  dumb.  Why  don't  you  re- 
decorate the  joint3" 

Under  these  conditions,  old  "oh, 
him!"  brooded.  And  the  brooding 
fast  developed  into  apprehension  as 
the  girls  began  to  think  of  marriage. 
They  were,  I  was  convinced,  patently 
incapable  of  taking  on  the  important 
job  of  wife,  mother,  and  housekeeper. 
As  daughters,  I  could  endure  them. 
But  could  the  unsuspecting  youths  of 
their  choice  stand  them  as  wives?  I 
doubted  and  I  worried. 

Well,  I  shouldn't  have — because  I 
learned  that  after  a  daughter's  mar- 
riage a  miracle  takes  place.  I  can't 
explain  what  alchemy  actually  occurs, 
but  I've  seen  it  work. 

Let  wedding  bells  sound,  and  pres- 
to! Irresponsible,  careless,  lazy  board- 
ers mysteriously  turn  into  efficient, 
neat-as-a-pin,  hard-working  house- 
keepers. The  sesame  is  a  whispered 
"I  do" — and  free-spending  females 
suddenly  become  frugal  wives  who 
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stretch  a  skimpy  pay  envelope  into  a 
marvel  of  economic  elasticity.  Over- 
night, these  girls,  who  used  to  wreck 
a  home  in  one  mad  hour  of  dressing, 
primping,  and  readying  for  a  date, 
learn  to  cook  tastefully,  wash,  iron, 
take  care  of  babies,  and  keep  spotless 
households.  Never  previously  inter- 
ested in  anything  but  "boy  talk"  and 
telephone  gossip,  they  learn  their  hus- 
band's business  and  make  excellent 
suggestions  to  help  him  prosper.  They 
discuss  politics  intelligently  and  be- 
come leaders  in  civic  groups.  And, 
best  of  all,  the  same  girls  who  pro- 
foundly   pitied    "she,"    and    barely 


tolerated  "oh,  him!"  become  loving, 
considerate,  visit-once-a-week  darlings 
who  not  only  understand  their 
parents  but  actually  are  willing  to 
help  them  in  times  of  stress. 

All  these  things,  and  more,  do 
daughters  accomplish  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  time  after  marriage.  By  the 
time  they're  half  as  old  as  their  par- 
ents, they  become  uncomplaining 
work  horses  for  their  own  children. 
They  take  their  turn  worrying  about 
the  teen-age  situation,  and  become 
the  new,  diplomatic  "shes"  of  the 
world,  active  on  domestic  frontiers. 

All  my  worry,  misgivings,  and  pes- 


"/  spent  worrisome  hours  wondering  about 
my  girls'  intelligence.  .  .  .  Their  culture  consisted  of 
an  uncanny  ability  to  recognize  instantly 
the  latest  boogiewoogic  claptrap  and  .  .  .  'hit' 


simistic  viewing-with  alarm  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  parental  hazard 
I  didn't  have  the  wit  to  take  grace- 
fully in  stride.  Now  that  it's  all  over. 
I've  learned  that  nature  has  a  way. 
In  due  time  our  children  reach  a 
maturity  and  understanding  that 
make  them  competent  and  worth 
while  citizens. 

So  relax,  yon  "shes"  and  "oh,  hims!" 
1  predict  that  those  problem  children 
of  yours  are  going  to  make  you  very 
proud  and  prove  they  really  wen 
worth  the  trouble,  alter  all! 
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Should  We  Have  Sunday 

Many  churches,  labor  unions,  and  ordinary  citizens  are  disturbed  by  the  growing 
number  of  stores  open  on  Sunday.  Are  compulsory  closing  laws  the  answer  to  this  threat? 

Or  do  they  violate  separation  of  Church  and  State?  Here,  three  Methodists 

— a  bishop,  a  businessman,  and  a  labor  leader — present  their  views  after  an  introduction 

to  the  problem  by  Louis  Cassels,  award-winning  reporter  of  religious  affairs. 


Louis  Cassels  is 
religion    editor    of 
United  Press  International 
and  won  the  1958  Faith 
and  Freedom  Award 
for  outstanding 
religious  reporting. 


OOMETIME  DURING  the  next  few  weeks,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  is  expected  to  hand  down  a  decision 
which  could  change  your  way  of  life.  It  will  decide 
whether  Sunday  is  constitutional;  not  Sunday  as  a  day 
ol  the  week,  hut  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship, 
recognized  and  protected  hy  law. 

Pending  before  the  high  court  are  four  cases  challeng- 
ing Sunday  closing  laws  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  basic  issue  is  much  broader  than 
the  specific  statutes  of  these  states.  It  is  whether  any 
governmental  body  has  a  constitutional  right  to  accord 
special  legal  status  to  a  day  considered  holy  by  many,  but 
by  no  means  all.  Americans. 

Jewish  groups  and  some  smaller  Christian  bodies  such 
as  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  who  observe  Saturday  as 
the  Sabbath,  long  have  contended  that  Sunday  observance 
laws  violate  the  guarantee  of  government  neutrality  in 
matters  ol  religion  provided  in  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  past,  with  few  exceptions,  lower  courts  have 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  Sunday  closing  laws.  But 
their  decisions  have  been  based  on  humanitarian,  not 
religious,  reasons.  They  have  ruled  that  the  states  have  a 
light  to  enforce  the  general  shutdown  of  business  activity 
oik  day  a  week  "to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
workers. "  While  recognizing  thai  the  choice  of  Sunday 
as  the  day  ol    rest    may   have  been   prompted   originally 


by  Christians,  the  courts  say  it  now  can  be  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  social  custom  and  long-standing  tradition. 

In  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  this  view,  a  Federal 
Court  in  1959  ruled  Massachusetts'  Sunday  closing  law 
unconstitutional  on  the  grounds  that  it  furnished  "special 
protection  to  the  dominant  Christian  sects"  and  dis- 
criminated against  those  who  observed  a  different  Sab- 
bath. In  Kentucky,  a  state  closing  law  was  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional because  "religiously  inspired  and  motivated 
law  cannot  be  sustained  on  religious  grounds." 

America's  first  Sunday  observance  law  was  enacted  by 
the  Virginia  colonial  legislature  in  1610,  only  three  years 
after  the  first  settlers  landed  at  Jamestown.  It  read: 

"Every  man  and  woman  shall  repair  in  the  morning 
to  divine  service  and  sermons  preached  upon  the  Sabbath 
Day,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  divine  service  and  catechiz- 
ing, upon  pain  for  the  first  fault  to  lose  their  provision 
and  the  allowance  for  the  whole  week  following;  for  the 
second,  to  lose  the  said  allowance  and  also  be  whipt; 
and  for  the  third  to  suffer  death." 

Similar  laws  soon  were  enacted  by  the  other  colonies 
and  later  were  adopted  into  the  codes  of  the  states.  To- 
day, there  is  at  least  some  form  of  Sunday  observance 
law  on  the  books  of  every  state  except  Nevada,  although 
several  states  have  laws  largely  affecting  only  such  activi- 
ties as  gambling  and  the  sale  of  liquor.  None  of  these  laws 
requires  attendance  at  worship  services,  as  did  the  old 
Virginia  statute.  Today's  blue  laws  simply  require  busi- 
ness establishments  to  close  on  Sunday — with  widely 
varying  exceptions. 

The  list  of  exceptions  tends  to  grow  longer  each  year, 
with  drugstores,  theaters,  restaurants,  service  stations,  and 
many  other  businesses  now  almost  universally  exempted. 
In  Massachusetts,  some  70  modifications  and  exemptions 
have  been  written  into  a  1653  statute  forbidding  "any 
manner  of  labor,  business  or  work,  except  works  of  neces- 
sity and  charity,  upon  the  Lord's  Day." 

Despite  the  numerous  loopholes,  Sunday  closing  laws 
still  exert  a  strong  influence  on  commercial  and  private 
life  in  the  United  States.  This  was  made  apparent  by 
the  urgency  of  the  oral  arguments  in  the  cases  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  Among  those  pleading  for 
retention  of  Sunday  closing  laws  were  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  and  the  Retail  Clerks  Inter- 
national Association  (AFL-CIO). 
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Closing  Laws? 


MIDMOMII  I'OWWOW 


Without  such  laws,  they  argued,  the  economic  pressures 
of  competition  soon  would  require  seven-day-a-week 
operation  of  all  department  stores,  food  markets,  and 
other  retail  establishments.  They  predicted  Sunday  would 
become  just  another  shopping  day  for  millions  of 
customers,  and — perforce — just  another  work  day  for  mil- 
lions of  employees. 

A  different  viewpoint  was  presented  by  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 
They  told  the  high  court  that  Sunday  laws  are  uncon- 
stitutional because  they  "establish  the  Christian  religion," 
and  discriminate  against  members  of  "Sabbatarian  faiths" 
who  now  are  required  by  conscience  to  close  on  Saturday, 
and  by  law  to  close  on  Sunday. 

The  Seventh-day  Adventists  seconded,  and  elaborated 
upon,  the  Jewish  argument.  In  Sunday  legislation,  they 
said,  the  state  seeks  to  enforce  a  divine  commandment, 
and  thereby  "requires  men  to  render  to  Caesar  that 
which  belongs  to  God." 

If  we  may  judge  from  lower-court  decisions  and  from 
the  tenor  of  comments  from  the  bench  during  Supreme 
Court  arguments,  the  right  of  a  state,  under  its  general 
police  power,  to  require  businesses  to  give  their  em- 
ployees one  day's  rest  in  seven  is  not  disputed.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  state  may  stipulate  one  particular 
day — in  this  case,  the  Christian  day  of  worship — as  the 
legal  day  of  rest. 

Twelve  states  have  tried  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  con- 
stitutional dilemma  by  exempting  Jews  and  other  Sab- 
batarians from  Sunday  closing  laws.  Ohio's  statute,  for 
example,  contains  a  sentence  saying  that  it  does  not  apply 
"to  persons  who  conscientiously  observe  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  and  abstain  thereon  from 
doing  things  prohibited  on  Sunday." 

There  are  similar  provisions  in  the  laws  of  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Oklahoma,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
Attempts  to  write  such  an  exemption  into  the  law  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  other  states  have  been 
defeated  in  recent  years.  Leo  Pfeffer,  counsel  for  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  attributes  their  defeat  to 
"the  determined  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church." 

Roman  Catholic  opposition  to  any  weakening  of  Sun- 
day closing  laws  has  been  considerably  more  vigorous 
and  articulate  than  that  of  any  other  religious  group. 
Protestants,  as  usual,  are  ranged  on  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Many  of  them  have,  in  the  past,  accused  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  political  maneuvering  to  achieve 
its  ends,  and  they  do  not  now  want  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  using  the  same  tactics. 

Other  Protestants  feel  simply  that  Sunday  observance 
is  a  matter  of  conscience,  not  of  law,  and  that  mandatory 
closing  laws  violate  the  Protestant  affirmation  of  free 
choice.  Still  others  feel  that  observance  of  the  Sabbath 


requires  the  support  of  law,  just  .is  do  the  divine  com- 
mandments, "You  shall  not  kill."  and  "Neither  shall  you 
steal"  (Deuteronomy  5.17,  19). 

These  are  the  conflicting  points  of  view  which  the 
Supreme  Court  must  resolve  before  it  hands  down  its 
decision. 
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TVeed  Sabbath  commitment9 

— Rishof)  Charles   W.  lirashttres 

THE  OFFICIAL  statement  of  The  Methodist  Church 
on  Sunday  observance  was  adopted  by  the  1%0  General 
Conference  and  appears  on  page  6(>S,  Paragraph  2()22.d 
of  the  Discipline: 

We  are  concerned  with  the  growing  tendency 
toward  the  commercialization  of  Sunday.  Some  places 
of  business  need  to  be  open  on  Sunday  to  serve  the 
general  welfare.  But  this  is  not  true  of  many  others. 
Sunday  is  a  hallowed  day  commemorating  our  Lord's 
Resurrection.  By  prayer  and  thanksgiving  we  glorify 
the  risen  Lord,  who  calls  for  the  stewardship  of  our 
leisure,  talents,  and  gifts  to  extend  his  kingdom  every- 
where. We  urge  the  voluntary  closing  of  all  non- 
essential commercial  enterprises  on  Sunday.  We  en- 
courage all  Methodists  to  observe  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
worship  in  our  churches,  rest,  and  family  fellowship. 

Many  people  who  once  believed  that  the  whole  matter 
of  Sunday  observance  could  be  neatly  settled  by  the  pas- 
sage and  strict  enforcement  of  closing  laws  now  believe 
the  real  answer  lies  in  a  new  commitment  to  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  of  worship,  rest,  and  fellowship  by  Christians. 

When  we  pick  up  a  bottle  of  milk  or  a  loaf  of  bread 
on  the  way  home  from  church,  we  are  casting  a  vote  to 
deprive  another   person   of  the  privilege  ol    worshiping 
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God.  Wi  not  only  arc  encouraging  the  Sunday  operator 
in  his  competition  with  rivals  who  close  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  we  .iKo  encourage  him  in  his  competition  with  the 
church  tor  our  time,  talents,  and  gifts.  Each  time  we 
encourage  Sunday  business,  each  time  we  demand  thai 
our  fellow  man  work  on  the  Sabbath,  we  reduce  the  time 
.uu\  area  in  which  the  church  may  serve,  and  place  our 
own  future  Sundays  in  jeopardy. 

The  Sabbath  day  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  upon 
which  Christianity  rests,  and  we  are  ordered  by  divine 
commandment  to  keep  it.  It  is  .1  day  of  worship  and  of 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  risen  Christ.  It  is  a  time  for 
physical  refreshment  and  spiritual  renewal,  the  day  set 
aside  for  fellowship,  lor  the  transmission  of  our  Christian 
heritage,  and  for  greater  Christian  service. 

We  need  look  no  farther  than  the  Old  Testament  to 
find  both  theological  basis  and  humanitarian  motive  for 
Sunday  observance.  In  Genesis  we  learn  that  God  created 
all  things  in  six  days  and  rested  from  his  labor  on  the 
seventh.  So  are  his  people  to  rest.  In  Deuteronomy  5:14 
we  duel :  ".  .  .  that  your  manservant  and  your  maidservant 
may  rest  as  well  as  you." 

1  he  Bible  makes  it  clear  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  a  day 
set  aside  lor  the  privileged  few,  but  a  time  when  all  Cod's 
people  should  cease  their  labors  and  renew  their  compact 
with  him.  The  Christian  Church  gave  positive  recogni- 
tion to  this  fact  when  it  passed  from  the  observance  of 
the  seventh  day  to  observance  of  the  first  day  as  its  holy 
day.  The  old  Sabbath  commemorates  the  material  crea- 
tion and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt;  the  new 
commemorates  the  spiritual  creation  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ. 

In  these  times  of  mounting  juvenile  delinquency,  in- 
creasing divorce  rates,  and  rapid  social  changes,  it  is  more 
imperative  than  ever  that  we  observe  the  Sabbath.  Never 
have  we  been  more  desperately  in  need  of  the  strengthen- 
ing relationships  provided  by  church  and  family,  or  of 
time  in  which  to  study  the  application  of  Christian  ethics 
to  such  diverse  activities  as  law,  medicine,  parenthood, 
farming,  and  advertising. 

As  part  of  America's  Christian  majority,  many  of  us 
do  not  feel  we  have  the  right  to  proclaim  our  holy  day 
to  the  exclusion  ol  the  holy  days  of  other  religious  groups. 
I  have  visited  other  countries  where  the  members  of 
each  ol  two  or  three  religions  keep  their  holy  days,  closing 
their  stores  and  refusing  to  buy  or  sell  on  the  particular 
<.\.\\  that  is  sacred  to  them.  As  a  Christian  nation  we  can 
do  no  less  than  this,  and  as  Christians  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  allow  other  Christians  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  Sabbath. 


rWe  must  protect  family  life' 

— James  A.  Suffridge 

SI  \I)AY  CLOSING  laws  have  come  under  the  fire 
ol  sdt  centered  merchants  seeking  greater  commercial 
gain,  and  the  US.  Supreme  Court  soon  will  rule  on  the 
legality  ol  these  statutes  in  four  test  cases.  A  decision  that 
the  laws  are  unconstitutional  would  have  far-reaching 
consequences  lor  all  Americans. 
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Such  a  decision  would,  I  believe,  be  prejudicial  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  a  sizable  fraction  of  the  nation's 
workers  and  their  families,  and  also  tend  to  impoverish 
community  life  in  this  country. 

Sunday  closing  laws  are  an  integral  part  of  any  system 
of  social  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  physical  well- 
being  and  morals  of  the  public.  All  of  us  need  at  least 
one  day  on  which  we  can  refresh  our  minds  and  renew 
our  strength.  Making  this  a  uniform  day  of  rest  has  the 
advantage  not  only  of  providing  for  the  individual,  but 
also  of  acting  as  a  cohesive  force  strengthening  family 
and  community  ties. 

When  Sunday  work  deprives  us  of  the  opportunity 
to  share  leisure  time  with  our  family  and  friends,  the 
social  consequences  are  demonstrably  harmful.  Irregular 
working  hours  disrupt  family  life,  and  contribute  to 
higher  divorce  rates  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Even  our 
democratic  system  of  government  may  be  weakened 
when  sizable  numbers  of  citizens  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  community  affairs. 

One  factor  often  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of 
Sunday  closing  laws  is  the  increasing  number  of  women 
— particularly  married  women — in  the  nation's  work 
force.  In  1890,  there  were  only  20  women  in  the  labor 
force  for  every  100  men.  By  1955,  the  number  of  working 
women  per  100  working  men  had  risen  to  41.  This  is 
even  more  dramatic  if  we  limit  our  observation  to  the 
types  of  businesses  which  operate  on  Sunday. 

When  this  condition  prevails,  Sunday  business  en- 
dangers the  structure  of  family  life,  in  addition  to  threat- 
ening the  practice  of  Christian  worship  and  our  physical 
and  mental  well-being. 

In  a  Christian,  democratic  country,  we  seek  the  most 
equitable  adjustment  possible  to  life.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  five  days  a  week  is  sufficient  time  for  earning 
a  livelihood  and  achieving  national  prosperity.  Surely  our 
families  deserve  some  time  for  just  being  together,  wor- 
shiping God,  or  for  otherwise  seeking  inspiration  in  rest 
and  relaxation. 

Sunday  in  America  is  a  special  day  in  many  ways.  It 
is,  first  of  all,  a  day  of  worship  and  rest.  It  offers  unique 
opportunities  for  fellowship  and  freedom  from  the  cares 
of  the  workaday  world.  According  to  our  tastes  and  be- 
liefs,  we  may  enjoy  concerts,  family  reunions,  picnics, 
bigger  newspapers,  baseball  double-headers,  and  superior 
TV  programs  in  the  field  of  public  affairs,  music,  and 
literature. 

I  must  regard  any  law  which  protects  these  rights,  free- 
doms, privileges,  and  duties  as  a  good  law.  Any  practice 
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which  threatens  them  must  be  opposed  by  all  reasonable 
means. 

The  Retail  Clerks  International  Association  was 
founded  more  than  70  years  ago  because  retail  store  em- 
ployees— many  of  whom  worked  7  days  a  week  and  up 
to  16  hours  a  day — felt  cut  off  from  society.  The  trend 
toward  Sunday  business  threatens  a  return  to  conditions 
resembling  those  from  which  we  fought  so  hard  to 
escape.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  belief — and  our  union 
constitution  proclaims — that  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of 
rest,  and  that  Sunday  store  operations  are  unnecessary. 

Sunday  business  does  not  benefit  the  national  economy 
or  advance  the  cause  of  businessmen  as  a  whole.  It  does 
undermine  the  institutions  of  church  and  family.  Some 
people  will  say  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  guarantees 
governmental  neutrality  in  matters  of  religion.  It  also 
provides  for  laws  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In 
enacting  Sunday  closing  laws,  government  exercises  its 
police  power  to  attain  a  legitimate  social  goal  benefiting 
both  the  individual  and  the  community. 


fI  favor  mandatory  closing' 

— Verne  Orr,  Sr. 


AS  A  METHODIST  layman,  I  favor  Sunday  closing 
laws  primarily  because  I  believe  they  support  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  life.  The  Bible  says,  "Six  days  you  shall  labor, 
and  do  all  thy  work."  The  seventh  day  is  set  aside  for 
worship  and  rest. 

But  there  are  many  other  reasons,  both  religious  and 
humanitarian,  for  a  legally  enforced  Sabbath.  I  believe 
universal  Sunday  closing  would  stimulate  church  attend- 
ance. Many  churches — particularly  Protestant  churches — 
feel  that  a  people  freed  of  commercial  distractions  would 
find  new  and  closer  relationships  with  God. 

In  this  era  of  the  five-day,  40-hour  work  week,  the 
argument  that  Sunday  retail  business  meets  any  real  need 
simply  does  not  hold  up.  In  the  days  when  people  worked 
10  to  16  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  it  frequently  was 
difficult  to  find  time  for  shopping.  But  today,  most  of 
us  have  evenings  and  Saturdays  relatively  free.  Many 
food  markets  are  open  in  the  evenings,  and  most  retail 
stores  are  open  at  least  one  night  a  week.  Who  would  be 
inconvenienced  by  Sunday  closing? 

Reluctantly,  I  have  concluded  that  compulsory  closing 
laws  are  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  Sabbath.  This 
belief  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  today,  when  a  vast 
majority  of  businessmen  and  their  employees  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  day  off,  Sunday  business  is  on  the  increase. 
Much  as  we  may  wish  to  limit  government  intervention, 
these  people  need  the  support  and  protection  of  law. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  advocate  laws  which  would  en- 
danger the  public  welfare,  or  infringe  upon  the  beliefs 
of  the  Jews  and  some  of  the  smaller  Christian  seas. 
Necessity  dictates  that  hospitals,  sufficient  restaurants,  and 
certain  service-type  businesses  be  permitted  to  operate 
on  Sunday.  Humanity  requires  us  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  those  religious  groups  which  observe  the  Sabbath  on 
Saturday. 

We  must  always  be  alert,  however,  to  see  that  these 
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exceptions  are  not  permitted  to  spread  uncontrolled,  lesl 
they  weaken  the  entire  structure  of  die  Sabbath  as  an 
institution.  Recently,  we  have  heard  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  some  businessmen  that  Sunday  operation  is 
necessary  to  combat  a  recession,  or  to  survive  in  the 
face  of  competition.  I  say  "bunk!" 

Call  it  competition  or  any  other  name,  the  real  reason 
some  businesses  operate  on  Sunday  is  obvious:  commer- 
cial gain.  Their  goal  is  to  take  business  away  from  a 
competitor.  People  are  not  going  to  buy  more  groceries, 
more  automobiles,  more  TV  sets,  or  more  clothing  simply 
because  stores  are  open  on  Sunday.  We  now  spend  to 
the  limit  of  our  income — or,  more  likely,  to  the  end  oi 
our  credit — and  we  don't  need  seven  days  a  week  to  do 
it  in,  either! 

I  served  as  an  official  of  two  automobile  companies  for 
20  years,  as  a  retail  dealer  for  15  years,  and — with  one- 
brief  exception — neither  our  new  nor  used-car  division 
was  open  on  Sundays.  Perhaps  we  lost  a  few  sales  when 
some  of  our  regular  customers  succumbed  to  the  high- 
pressure  spiels  of  a  competitor's  salesmen  over  the  week- 
end, but  we  never  found  evidence  that  either  sales  or 
profits  were  substantially  affected  in  the  long  run. 

I  don't  think  we  can  profess  one  set  of  rules  and  live 
by  another.  I  think  we  have  to  "be  right  with  God"  in 
all  respects  before  all  the  pieces  of  our  lives  will  drop 
smoothly  into  place. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  churches — including 
The  Methodist  Church — take  a  more  active  role  in  the 
fight  to  popularize  Sunday  closing.  Labor  unions  already 
have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  an  organized  at- 
tack on  the  problem.  Imagine  what  the  result  would  be 
if  the  leading  church  groups  in  any  city  suddenly  decided 
to  patronize  only  those  establishments  which  closed  on 
Sunday! 

Our  prosperity,  our  national  conscience,  and  our  Chris- 
tian traditions  all  arc  arrayed  on  the  side  ol  Sunday 
closing.  I  don't  see  how  we,  as  Christians,  can  stand  else 
where,  and  1  believe  we  must  employ  the  law  to  uphold 
decency  and  Cod's  will. 


These  window  stumers,  from   the  Lord's   Dux 
Alliance,  help  promote  Sunday  observance. 
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This  expert  says  many  couples  end  up 

in  divorce  courts  because  they  mistake 
the  symptoms  of  their  troubles  for  actual  causes. 


MARRIAGE 


T, 


HIS  JUNE,  thousands  of  young 
couples  will  stand  before  the  altar, 
radiating  love,  happiness,  and  con- 
fidence as  they  recite  their  marriage 
vows.  Within  a  year,  many  of  them 
will  sit  in  front  of  the  marriage 
counselor's  desk,  resentful,  unhappy, 
and  confused  as  they  blurt  out  their 
troubles. 

What  causes  this  abrupt  change, 
experienced  by  at  least  one  of  three 
couples  married  today?  Money  prob- 
lems or  sexual  maladjustment?  Per- 
haps meddling  in-laws  or  lack  of 
mutual  friends  and  interests?  There 
is  a  widespread  belief  that  these  four 
factors  are  at  the  root  of  most  marital 
difficulties. 

Actually,  these  are  only  the  symp- 
toms—not the  causes — of  unhappy 
marriages.  So  long  as  we  try  to  save 
problem  marriages  by  treating  only 
the  symptoms,  children  still  will  cry 
in  the  night  over  estranged  parents, 
and  friends  will  wonder  at  the 
divorces  of  "ideal  couples." 

1  have  counseled  more  than  1,000 
husbands  and  wives  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  I  know  how  often 
they  mistake  the  outward  evidence 
ol  their  trouble  lor  the  underlying 
causes. 

I  U  won't  talk  to  me,"  the  bride 
will  complain.  "When  we  were  dat- 
ing, he  was  talkative  and  romantic. 
Now  when  hi'  comes  home  he  flops 
down  in  a  chair  and  buries  himself 
in  the  paper.  I  say,  'Talk  to  me,'  and 
all  I  gel  is  a  sarcastic,  'Okay,  what 
shall  we  talk  about:'  That  ends  the 
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conversation.  I  don't  think  he  loves 
me  anymore." 

"We  just  can't  seem  to  get  along," 
the  husband  counters  bitterly.  "It's 
this  continual  quarreling  over  little 
things  that's  driving  me  crazy.  She 
finds  fault  with  everything  I  do." 

What  went  wrong?  The  husband 
obviously  was  not  irritable  and  inat- 
tentive during  the  courtship,  and  the 
wife  plainly  did  not  nag.  Otherwise, 
they  would  not  have  married.  What 
has  changed? 

We  might,  of  course,  find  the 
husband  sexually  dissatisfied,  the  wife 
worried  about  finances,  and  both 
partners  resentful  of  their  in-laws. 
But  an  examination  almost  certainly 
would  reveal  no  physical  reason  why 
the  wife  cannot  respond  sexually;  and 
both  husband  and  wife  probably  were 
taught  how  to  budget  their  time  and 
money  in  either  high  school  or  col- 
lege. Must  we  merely  repeat  what 
they  already  have  been  told? 

I  say  "no,"  not  if  we  expect  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  basic  conflict  will 
not  be  resolved  by  lessons  in  anatomy, 
financial  advice,  or  a  mere  rearrange- 
ment of  social  activities.  This  ap- 
proach may  be  dangerous  in  itself. 
When  we  apply  patent  answers  to 
marriage,  we  reduce  it  to  a  contract 
based  on  financial  well-being,  physi- 
cal attraction,  and  social  convenience. 
It  should  be  a  holy  union  based  on 
love,  respect  and  understanding. 
Problems  cannot  flourish  in  this  cli- 
mate. 

With  this  concept  of  what  consti- 


tutes a  happy  marriage,  I  would  seek 
trouble  in  five  major  areas  of  diffi- 
culty. Many  years  of  research  by 
devoted  counselors  has  taught  us  that 
these  areas  are: 

1.  Inability  to  cope  with  hostility . 
Mr.  A  phoned  his  wife  at  work 
and  told  her  that  Jim  and  Joan 
wanted  them  to  come  over  that  eve- 
ning. Mrs.  A  was  busy  and  said  she 
would  call  him  later.  But,  resentful 
of  what  she  felt  was  his  domination 
of  their  social  life,  she  never  called 
back.  When  she  got  home,  Mr.  A 
already  had  made  arrangements  for  a 
baby  sitter. 

"Let's  hurry  dinner,"  he  said  cheer- 
fullv.  "They  want  us  to  come  early." 

"I'm  not  going,"  his  wife  replied 
coldly. 

A  loud,  violent  argument  ensued, 
and  Mr.  A  finally  shook  his  wife 
roughly.  Frightened,  she  grabbed  the 
baby  and  fled  to  her  mother's  house. 
As  the  husband's  anger  slowly  turned 
to  loneliness  and  regret,  he  went  to 
his  parents  and  sheepishly  told  what 
had  happened. 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A 
visited  a  counselor.  Skillful  questions 
quickly  revealed  that  Mr.  A  domi- 
nated his  wife  in  subtle  ways,  but  that 
physical  violence  was  out  of  character 
for  him.  Mrs.  A,  the  product  of  a 
broken  home,  was  so  determined  to 
make  a  go  of  her  marriage  that  shs 
had  swallowed  her  resentment  time 
and  again,  but  the  shaking  had  jarred 
something  in  her  memory.  She  had 
seen  her  father  beat  her  mother. 
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After  a  few  interviews,  Mr.  A  saw 
that  he  was  expressing  the  hostility 
which  he  had  never  dared  express 
toward  his  parents.  Mrs.  A  discovered 
that  she  subconsciously  resented  all 
men  because  of  the  way  her  father 
had  treated  her  mother.  The  film  of 
old  prejudices  gradually  was  stripped 
away,  and  understanding  grew  in  its 
stead. 

Most  cases  are  not  this  easy.  There 
are  many  harsh,  critical  men  and 
nagging,  unforgiving  women.  They 
do  not  always  change  easily,  as  we 
shall  see  in  some  of  the  problems 
presented  later. 

2.  Fear  of  a  close  relationship. 
This  problem  frequently  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  way  we  rear  American 
boys.  They  are  taught  not  to  cry, 
admit  weakness,  or  confess  error. 
Kindness  may  be  taboo,  gentleness 
anathema.  When  they  grow  to  man- 
hood, they  will  not  permit  themselves 
to  display  affection  or  become  deeply 
involved  in  a  personal  relationship 
with  a  woman. 

Mr.  Y  was  about  to  lose  his  fourth 
wife.  She  said  he  had  been  wonder- 
ful to  her  for  the  first  three  months  of 
their  marriage,  but  that  he  had  now 
become  sarcastic,  critical,  and  un- 
happy. "What  have  I  done  wrong?" 
she  asked. 

Mrs.  Y  had  done  nothing  wrong. 
Her  husband's  childhood  had  been 
cold  and  austere.  His  mother  worked, 
and  he  never  knew  the  warm,  com- 
forting environment  which  a  child 
needs.  When  he  grew  up  and  mar- 
ried, he  was  ignorant  and  incapable 


of  the  close,  loving  relationship  which 
any  normal  wife  requires. 

Mrs.  G  expressed  the  same  problem 
in  different  terms.  With  friends  or  at 
a  party,  she  was  happy  and  gay.  At 
home,  alone  with  her  husband,  she 
was  moody  and  nervous.  Even  her 
friendships  never  lasted  long,  and  she 
floated  from  group  to  group.  Mrs.  G's 
problems  were  too  complex  for  short- 
term  counseling,  and  the  tired  hus- 
band finally  gave  up  in  desperation. 
The  marriage  ended  in  divorce. 

Marriage  is  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tionship than  those  which  bind  us  to 
clubs  or  jobs.  These  may  survive  on 
a  relatively  superficial  basis,  but  in 
the  home  there  must  be  closeness, 
communication,  and  a  willingness  to 
give  when  the  going  gets  rough. 

3.  hac\  of  empathy.  Empathy  is 
the  rare  quality  by  which  we  project 
ourselves  into  another  person's  shoes, 
feel  what  he  feels,  and  try  to  under- 
stand why.  Empathy  listens  and  feels 
and  tries  to  clarify  what  other  people 
really  are  saying — behind  the  spoken 
words. 

Mrs.  J's  husband  did  not  have  em- 
pathy. They  had  four  children  under 
seven  years  of  age,  and  when  she  tried 
to  tell  him  how  difficult  it  was  for 
her  to  get  her  work  done,  he  looked 
irritated  and  snapped:  "The  trouble 
with  you  is  that  you  have  no  grati- 
tude. I  work  like  a  dog  to  bring  home 
enough  money  to  buy  you  all  the 
things  you  want.  What  do  I  get? 
Grumbling,  griping,  and  nagging!" 

Mr.  J  had  not  really  heard  what  his 
wife  had  said.  Submerged  in  his  own 


problems,  he  had  become  defensive 
and  angrj    at    the  interruption.   He 

may  never  have  known  that  she  did 
not  want  money,  but  only  under- 
standing. 

Communication  is  a  basic  necessity 
of  happy  marriage.  Words  may 
-then  the  marital  relationship, 
or  they  can  shatter  its  very  founda- 
tions. When  a  wife  sa\  s,  "I  don't  see 
why  we  can't  have  a  house  like  the 
Andersons,"  she  may  be  destroying 
her  husband's  pride.  He  may  hear  his 
father  shouting,  "You  won't  ever 
amount  to  anything!  You're  lazy, 
careless,  and  no  good!" 

Empathy  requires  imagination. 
When  you  say,  "I  just  don't  under- 
stand my  husband,"  perhaps  you 
should  be  saying,  "I  didn't  listen 
when  he  tried  to  tell  me  about  his 
problems  at  the  office,  and  now  he 
despairs  of  trying  to  tell  me  any- 
thing." 

4.  Failure  to  accept  the  other  per- 
son as  he  is.  Most  people,  consciously 
or  not,  spend  the  first  several  years 
of  marriage  trying  to  reform  their 
mates.  The  wife  may  be  moody, 
habitually  late,  or  sloppy  in  dress,  but 
the  husband  is  certain  he  can  change 
her.  When  he  fails,  he  concludes  she 
does  not  love  him. 

Or,  the  young  wife  is  certain  her 
husband  soon  will  learn  to  cat  with- 
out smacking  his  lips  or  slurping  his 
coffee.  He  may,  but  usually  he  de- 
velops worse  habits  to  replace  the 
old  ones. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  accept  people- 
as  they  are  simply  because  we  need 
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Religion  tun  divide  instead  of  unite  . 


When  Protestant 
and  Catholic  Wed 


'"WllY  DIDN'T  we  know  this 
before  we  married5"  anguished 
couples  ask  when  their  matrimonial 
ship  strikes  reefs  they  couldn't  possi- 
bly have  foreseen. 

One  rocky  shoal,  however,  is  in 
plain  sight.  It"s  the  interfaith  mar- 
riage; and  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
Jews  alike  advise  against  it.  Sociolo- 
gists and  marriage  counselors  quote 
statistics  as  they  point  out  difficulties 
involved,  not  only  for  the  couple  hut 
for  children  and  relatives. 

Catholic  authorities  are  as  worried 
as  Protestants  about  interfaith  nup- 
tials. A  study  by  Catholic  sociologist 
John  L.  Thomas  showed  that  in  1950 
about  30  per  cent  of  all  marriages 
performed  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  were  interfaith.  Other 
authorities  estimate  that  now  nearly 
half  of  all  newly  married  Catholics 
in  the  U.S.  have  non-Catholic  mates. 

A  boy  and  a  girl,  deeply  and  new- 
ly in  love,  naturally  tend  to  the 
"we're  different"  psychology  and 
optimistically  play  down  religious 
differences.  But  rare  is  the  Protestant 
who  does  not  flinch  inwardly  upon 
learning  what  is  required  of  him 
if  his  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  //  /  Marry  u  Roman  Catholic, 
a  booklet  by  Dr.  Leland  Foster 
Wood,*  he  tells  of  John,  a  Protestant, 
engaged  to  Jane,  a  Roman  Catholic 
girl.  Eager  to  please  her,  he  took  a 
course  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
as  her  church  required.  Presently,  at 
.in  instruction  session,  the  priest 
handed  him  a  form  to  sign.  John 
read  it  carefully: 

I.  the  undersigned,  nol  a  member  of  the 

I  hurch,  wishing  to  contract  mar- 
v.ith ,  a  member  of  the  Catholic 

Church,   propose  to  do  so  mill   the   under- 

ing    that    the    marriage    bond    thus 

is  indissoluble,  except  by  death. 

imia    on   rrt  rid   honor  ih.u   1 

will   not   in  liuu'i  i   or  obstruct  the 

■.aid    in    the    exercise    of   

ion  ami  that  all  children  of  eithi 
bora  of  our  marriage  ■-hall  he  baptize 
.  ducated  in  the  Catholic  faith  .m<\  a< 
ing  to  the  teaching  ol  the  Catholic  ("I 
even    though    the   said   should   be 


taken    awaj     by    death.    I    further    promise 

that    1    will    marry   — ■ only   according 

to  the  marriage  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  I  will  not  either  before  or  alter  the 
Catholic  ceremony,  present  myself  with 
for  marriage  before  a  civil  magis- 
trate or   minister   of   the  gospel. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  pledge  for 
Jane  to  sign.  She  must  promise  to  do 
all  in  her  power  to  bring  about  her 
husband's  conversion  to  her  faith. 

"Could  a  Protestant  father  bear  to 
see  his  children  carried  to  Baptism 
by  others?"  Dr.  Wood  asks.  "Could 
he  bear  never  to  be  able  to  take 
Communion  with  his  own  family? 
Could  he  endure  having  his  child 
taught  that  it  would  be  a  grave  sin 
for  him  to  own  or  use  a  Protestant 
Bible?  Could  he  give  in  gracefully 
to  having  his  children  taught  that  his 
church  is  no  real  church  and  his 
religious  ideas  are  not  to  be  trusted?" 

Many  Roman  Catholic  Church 
authorities  assert  that  a  Catholic  mar- 
ried by  a  Protestant  minister  is  not 
really  married.  Some  hold  that  such 
a  person  is  living  in  a  state  of  sin. 

Family  planning  is  another  issue 
that  often  bedevils  mixed  marriages. 
Suppose  a  mother  has  had  several 
children,  and  physicians  believe  she 
will  die  if  she  again  becomes  preg- 
nant. Even  so,  the  Roman  church 
holds  that  she  must  not  use  contra- 
ceptive means  though  they  are 
deemed   sate  by   doctors. 

Not  all  mixed  marriages  are  lail- 
ures,  ol  course.  But  those  that  suc- 
ceed have  had  to  avoid  rocky  reefs 
that  don't  exist  for  couples  of  the 
same  faith.  Surely,  love  must  be 
bolstered  by  extra  understanding 
and  tolerance  when  laiths  collide  in 
the  home. 
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to  keep  reinforcing  our  own  ideals 
by  reforming  those  about  us.  Few 
people  are  secure  enough  to  feel  com- 
fortable around  those  who  are  differ- 
ent, so  they  continually  try  to  convert 
them  to  their  own  ways  of  thinking 
and  doing. 

When  people  marry,  they  bring  to 
the  union  years  of  conditioning.  One 
partner  may  be  passive  and  retiring, 
the  other  aggressive  and  ambitious. 
They  don't  need  to  have  the  same 
qualities.  But  they  must  have  the 
ability  to  tolerate  unique,  even 
irritating,  qualities  in  their  mates. 
The  wider  the  range  of  people  you 
can  accept  and  like,  the  better  your 
chances  of  making  a  happy  marriage. 

5.  Inability  to  tolerate  frustration. 
People  usually  marry  because  they 
need  or  want  something — compan- 
ionship, social  standing,  sex,  security, 
or  any  number  of  things.  Since  no 
marriage  is  absolutely  perfect,  they 
never  get  all  they  expect. 

Mr.  S  complained  that  he  and  his 
wife  could  never  agree  on  anything. 
They  argued  incessantly.  He  sought 
the  companionship  of  women  who 
would  accept  him  without  trying  to 
dominate  him.  As  he  talked,  it  be- 
came evident  that  all  the  important 
women  in  his  life  had  deprived  him 
of  something.  He  was  frustrated  and 
knew  only  one  recourse — to  feel  re- 
sentful. It  is  a  usual  reaction. 

Marriage  must  be  approached 
realistically,  with  some  frustration 
expected  and  accepted.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  give  to  the  best  of 
your  ability,  and  to  accept  with  love 
and  understanding  that  which  is 
given  in  return.  Emotional  maturity 
is  necessary  to  happiness,  and  is  indi- 
cated not  only  by  what  we  can  do,  but 
also  by  what  we  can  do  without. 

Living  in  harmony  with  another 
individual  rarely  is  easy.  The  terri- 
bly close  relationship  of  eating,  sleep- 
ing, talking,  thinking,  and  just  plain 
living  together  often  grates  in  the 
most  unpredictable  places,  leaving 
sore  spots  not  swiftly  healed.  We 
must  be  careful  to  treat  not  just  the 
sore,  but  to  remove  that  which  caused 
it. 

The  best  solution,  of  course,  is  to 
avoid  letting  the  sore  spots  develop. 
To  do  this,  we  must  know  where  the 
points  of  friction  are  and  skirt  them 
carefully.  And,  just  to  make  certain, 
oil  the  machinery  of  marriage  gener- 
ously with  love  and  understanding. 
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HROUGH  the  centuries,  the 
Bible  has  undergone  translation  and 
revision  which  continues  even  today. 
Yet  of  all  versions  so  far  produced, 
one — the  King  James  Bible — has  done 
more  than  all  the  others  combined  to 
shape  the  course  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity around  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  King  James 
Version  that  when  you  read  it  for  the 


thousandth  time  it  will  speak  to  you 
in  a  fresh  voice  of  new  wonders.  This 
year,  the  350th  anniversary  of  its  pub- 
lication, it  still  is  used  in  preference 
to  all  other  versions  produced  through 
the  centuries. 

The  King  James  Bible  appeared  at 
a  peculiarly  opportune  time.  English 
prose  was  at  its  v<  best,  the  art  of 
printing  had  been  mastered,  and  the 


350 

Years  Ago: 

The 

People 
Got  the 


King  James  I:  His 
support  helped  assure 
success  of  the  translation 
that  bears  his  name. 
It  soon  replaced  other 
Bibles  in  churches. 


flames  of  the  Reformation  still  smol- 
dered. It  was  the  first  Bible  widely 
read  by  the  common  people.  Many 
Bibles  preceded  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion, and  it  owes  something  to  each 
of  them.  There  have  been  many  trans- 
lations since,  some  easier  to  under- 
stand. But  to  millions  of  Christians, 
nothing  else  seems  quite  so  much 
like  the  Word  of  God. 
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Jerome 


The  Venerable  Bede 


John  Wycliffe 


Erasmus 


Miles  Coverdale 


William  Tyndale 


The  King  James  Bible:  It  Culminated  a  1,200 _Tfear  Effort 


THE  STREAM  of  biblical  translations  which  pro- 
duced the  King  James  Version  in  1611  had  begun  1,200 
years  before.  Jerome,  a  scholarly  Roman  monk,  com- 
pleted the  translation  of  the  Bible  from  Hebrew  and 
Greek  into  everyday  Latin  in  A.D.  410.  His  work,  the 
Vulgate,  still  is  the  official  Roman  Catholic  text. 

The  Vulgate  was  the  only  authoritative  Bible  in  West- 
ern Europe  for  a  thousand  years,  but  it  seldom  was  read 
by  the  common  people.  By  the  eighth  century,  only  schol- 
ars could  understand  Latin. 

In  A.D.  735,  a  monk  known  as  the  Venerable  Bede 
began  a  translation  from  Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
he  died  before  he  could  complete  it. 

As  the  church  began  to  fear  the  loss  of  its  authority, 
biblical  translators  worked  under  threat  of  heresy.  Before 
he  was  felled  by  a  stroke  in  1384,  John  Wycliffe  had  vir- 
tually completed  the  first  English  translation  of  the  entire 


Bible.  Others  finished  the  task,  but  copies  of  it  had  to  be 
made  secretly  and  by  hand.  The  few  complete  volumes 
available  sold  for  the  equivalent  of  $200. 

Despite  the  danger,  two  developments  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury spurred  a  new  wave  of  translation :  the  Reformation, 
and  Erasmus's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Greek  in  1516.  This  enabled  scholars  to  read  the  text  in 
its  original  language,  rather  than  in  Latin. 

William  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  1525,  but  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  be- 
fore he  could  complete  a  revision  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Tyndale's  work  still  lives  in  the  King  James  New  Testa- 
ment, which  retains  90  per  cent  of  his  wording. 

A  complete  Bible  in  English  first  was  printed  in  1535 
under  the  direction  of  Miles  Coverdale,  who  faithfully 
completed  the  work  Tyndale  had  begun  and  gave  us  the 
Bible  approximately  as  we  know  it  today. 


This  Old  Testament  scroll  is  in  the  famous  Quayle  Bible  Collection  at  Methodist-related  Baiter  University,  Baldwin,  Kans. 


Martin  Luther 


Luther:  He  Asserted 
Trie  Bible's  Supremacy 


THERE  WERE 
many  great  biblical 
scholars,  but  it  re- 
mained for  Martin 
Luther,  the  Great 
Reformer,  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of 
the  Bible.  Defying 
church  authorities, 
he  declared  his  conscience  was  gov- 
erned only  by  the  Word  of  God.  He 
prepared  a  German  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1522,  and  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  1534,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple might  read  the  Scriptures. 

Luther  worked  not  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate  but  from  the  original  Greek 
and  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as  did 
translators  of  the  King  James  Version. 
Using  vivid,  everyday  expressions,  he 
brought  life  and  clarity  to  biblical 
passages.  German  Protestants  still  use 
the  Luther  Bible  today. 

Bible-reading  and  the  Reformation 
were  spurred  by  the  invention  of  mov- 
able-type printing  by  Johann  Guten- 
berg, a  German.  The  first  major 
book  to  come  from  his  press  (about 
1456)  was  a  Bible,  in  Latin. 

In  the  next  century,  at  least  three 
major  English  translations  were 
printed  elsewhere:  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Douay  Bible,  England's  Geneva 
Bible,  and  the  Great  Bible,  which 
was  for  a  time  the  official  text  of  the 
Church  of  England. 


During  the  16th  century, 
Bibles  were  so  scarce  in  England 
that  often  they  were  chained 
to  pulpits  to  prevent  theft.  Some 
copies  were  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars.  Shown  at  left  is 
an  early  King  fames  Version. 


The  ornate  frontispiece  belowis 

from  an  early  Luther  New  Testament. 

The  Great  Reformer  continuously 

revised  his  Bible,  publishing  nearly 

400  editions  before  his  death. 
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The  1611  King  James  Bible's  engraved 
title  page  pictured  Luke  and  John  at 
the  bottom,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  at 
the  two  sides.  Matthew,  Peter,  James, 
and  Marf^  are  shown  in  the  upper  panel. 


The  54  translators 
of  the  King  James  Bible 
were  divided  into  six 
panels,  with  two  workjn 
on  the  New  Testament, 
three  the  Old  Testament 
and  one  the  Apocrypha. 
Meetings  were  held 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Westminster. 


■L 


■^ 


Addressing  scholars  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  King  James  outlined  these  rules  for  the  translation 
to  be  undertaken:  A  minimum  of  explanatory  notes,  and  retention  of  the  traditional  language. 

A  Suggestion  to  a  Newly  Crowned  King  That  Altered  History 


. 


THE  KING  JAMES  Bible  was 
born  of  the  Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence in  January,  1604.  The  King,  only 
recently  come  to  power,  had  called  a 
meeting  of  England's  leading  church- 
men and  theologians  to  consider 
"things  pretended  to  be  amiss  in  the 
church!' 

King  James  may  have  had  in  mind 
only  minor  policy  revisions,  but  when 
a  new  translation  of  the  entire  Bible 
was  suggested  he  seized  eagerly  upon 
the  idea.  The  proposal  first  was  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  presi- 
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dent  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  a  leader  of  the  Puritan 
faction  in  the  Church  of  England. 

In  1604,  serious  differences  of  opin- 
ion existed  about  the  Bibles  then  in 
existence.  The  Geneva  Bible,  trans- 
lated by  Puritan  exiles  during  the 
reign  of  Catholic  Mary  Tudor,  had 
copious  marginal  notes  reflecting  sec- 
tional theology.  The  Bishops'  Bible, 
successor  to  the  Great  Bible,  dealt  ex- 
tensively with  church  policy.  King 
James  ordered  notes  in  the  new  Bible 
limited  to  those  necessary  to  clarify 


the  meaning  of  the  original  wording. 

Fifty-four  leading  scholars  were 
appointed  to  the  task  of  translating. 
The  actual  writing  of  the  King  James 
Version  required  three  years,  plus  an- 
other nine  months  for  editing  and 
review.  The  first  edition  was  printed 
in  London  in  161 1. 

Although  never  actually  approved 
as  the  official  text  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  King  James  Bible  still 
is  referred  to  as  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion in  most  countries  of  the  British 
Commonwealth. 
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Hornbooks,  consisting 

of  printed  verses  protected 

by  sheets  of  horn,  were  used 

to  teach  reading  in  pioneer 

American  schools.  The  plastic 

facsimile  here,  bearing 

the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  larger 

than  the  original. 


John  Wesley's  Notes:  A  Handbook  of  Methodist  Doctrine 


JOHN  WES- 
LEY, the  founder 
of  Methodism,  long 
desired  a  book 
which  could  serve 
as  a  final  court  of 
appeals  for  his  socie- 
ties. His  preachers 
possessed  great  zeal 
and  sincerity,  but 
often  lacked  experience  and  training. 
With  this  in  mind,  he  went  in  Janu- 
ary of  1754  to  Bristol  and  began  to 
write  his  Explanatory  Notes  Upon 
the  New  Testament. 

A  lesser  man  would  have  paled  at 
the  task  Wesley  set  himself:  the  re- 
vision of  existing  New  Testament 
translations  and  the  addition  of  help- 
ful, illuminating  notes.  Wesley  ac- 
complished it  while  gravely  ill. 

Despite  this  handicap,  the  work 
was  completed  late  in  1755.  Weslev 
revised  it  three  more  times  before  his 
death  111  [791,  and  the  final  edition 
contains  12.1100  deviations  from  the 
King  James  Version.  Nearly  three 
fourths  ot  these  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  later  translations. 
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7#f  /zr^/  complete  English  Bible  printed  in  this  country  was  this  edition  of  the  King  James  Version. 


Robert  Aitken 


An  American  Bible  for  Americans: 
The  U.  S.  Congress  Applauded 


IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  as  in  few 
others,  the  Bible  has  helped  to  shape 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  1776,  when  our  nation  was 
born,  Bibles  still  were  scarce.  Most  had 
to  be  imported  from  England  or  Hol- 
land. 

Two  incidents  illustrate  how  highly 
our  forefathers  regarded  the  Bible.  In 
1782,  when  Philadelphian  Robert  Aitken  produced  the 
first  complete  English-language  Bible  printed  in  this  coun- 
try, Congress  commended  it  to  the  people.  And  in  1816, 
when  the  American  Bible  Society  was  formed  to  trans- 
late, publish,  and  circulate  the  Scriptures,  Elias  Boudinot, 
once  president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  headed  it. 

Even  before  independence,  non-English  Bibles  had  been 
printed  in  America.  The  first  in  a  European  language — 
German — was  produced  by  Christopher  Saur  of  German- 
town,  Pa.,  in  1743.  But  perhaps  most  unusual  was  the 
one  printed  by  missionary  John  Eliot  in  1663.  He  put  the 
spoken  tongue  of  the  Algonquin  Indians  into  words, 
then  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  new  language! 


Bl  TIB  UNITED  STATES  in  CONGRESS  AlltMlLKB  l 

S<f timber  12/4,    1781. 

fH  E  Committee  10  -»t(.m  mat  rrftrrtil  a  Memorial  of  Rol.ert  Alt* 
ken,  Printer,  dated  lift  January,  j;3l.  refpeHing  an  tJili  n  of 
lie  hot}  Siriptaret,  repirl,  "  Thai  Mr.  Aitken  hit,  at  a  great  «#• 
timer,  now  fimJbtJ  an  American  edition  of  l^e  Holy  Scriptures  in  Engw 
lift  ;  that  the  Committee  bavt  from  time  to  lime  attended  to  b.t  pra- 
grefi  in  the  ■work  ;  that  thej  at/a  rtcomnteudej  it  to  the  two  Cbaplaint 
1/  Con^reft  t$  examine  and  five  their  opinion  tf  the  execution,  who  harm 
accordingly  reported  thereon  ;  the  recommendation  and  report  being  «% 

follow  fvr"""^*^— 

•Sirbcrctipon,     "W^ii  Philadelphia,  til  September,  178a. 
RESOLVED,  *^    ,-     '     1~L-    L-*m^  «■"— y- 

TH*T  the  United  Statu  in  ConSref,  aftmbled  highly  approve  the 
fitut  and  laudable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Aitken,  as  fubfervitnl  to  the 
inlerej}  ofreligilH,  tt  -well  at  an  inflame  of  the  progrejt  of  arts  in  /til 
tvuntry,  and  ban*;  faliified  from  the  above  report  of  bit  tare  and  accu- 
racy in  the  execution  of  the  -work,  tlcj  recommend  this  edition  of  the  Bi- 
hle  to  the  inhabitant!  of  the  United  Simla,  and  hereby  aulborife  Aim  f 
pubtifb  tbit  Rettmmtndalion  in  the  manner  befball  think  proper. 

CHA.  THOMSOW,  Secrj. 


Already  scarce,  Bibles  became  more  difficult  to  obtain  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  Congress  greeted  the  Robert 
Ait\en  printing  with   this  resolution   dated  Sept.   12,   1782. 
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Fowr  reproductions  illustrate  changes  wrought 

in  the  Boof(  of  Isaiah  (40:1-2)  over  21  centuries. 

At  left:  the  Hebrew  text  of  a  Dead  Sea  Scroll  (100  B.C.) 

translates  to:  "Comfort,  comfort  my  people,  says 

your  God.  Speaf{  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem,  and  proclaim 

to  her  that  fulfilled  is  her  period  of  service, 

that  requited  is  her  guilt,  that  she  has  received  from 

the  hand  of  the  LORD  double  for  all  her  sins'.' 
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In  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (A.D.  325),  a  complete 
Greeks  Bible  in  boo\  form,  Isaiah  40:1-2  reads: 
"Comfort,  comfort  the  people  of  mine,  says  God. 
O  priests,  speak^  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem;  com- 
fort her;  for  complete  in  her  humiliation,  re- 
quited of  her  is  the  guilt;  for  she  has  received  from 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  twice  as  much  as  her  sins'.' 
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The  King  James  Version  (1611). 


iinu  sLLuiuy  111  111  y  uays. 

A  f\     Comfort,  comfort  my  pco- 

says  your  God. 
2  Speak  tenderly  to  Jerusalem, 
and  cry  to  her 
that  her  warfare"  is  ended, 

that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned, 
that    she    has    received    from    the 
Lord's  hand 
double  for  all  her  sins. 


Translation  and  Revision  Continue, 
But  the  Gospel  Remains  Constant 


FOR  270  YEARS  after  the  King  James  Bible  appeared, 
no  other  authorized  English  translation  was  made.  In  recent 
years,  particularly  since  the  discovery  in  1947  of  ancient 
scrolls  in  the  now-famous  Dead  Sea  caves,  interest  in  biblical 
translation  and  revision  has  quickened. 

Only  this  March,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
Presses  published  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  contemporary  English  easily  understood  by  laymen. 

The  first  translations  which  were  solely  the  product  of 
American  scholarship  appeared  in  1952.  American  Roman 
Catholics  that  year  published  the  first  book  of  the  Catholic 
Confraternity  Bible,  and  32  scholars  completed  the  15  years 
of  research  and  effort  which  resulted  in  the  increasingly 
popular  Revised  Standard  Version. 

As  early  as  1870,  improved  scholarship  and  changes  in 
language  made  revision  desirable.  A  combined  English- 
American  study  resulted  in  the  English  Revised  Version  in 
1881  and  the  American  Standard  Version  in  1901. 

Today,  even  more  changes  are  in  process,  based  on  new 
discoveries  and  new  knowledge  of  ancient  languages.  Only 
one  thing  remains  constant:  the  Bible's  timeless  and  inspir- 
ing message  of  hope  for  mankind. 


Dr.  Merrill  M.  Parvis,  of  Methodist-related  Emory 

University,  heads  the  International  Gree\  New  Testament 

Project  compiling  data  for  a  future  translation. 
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The  Revised  Standard   Version  (1952). 


WHY  I  STILL 


MY  WIFE 


By  CLARENCE  S.  HILL 


T. 


HIS  IS  a  bootleg  letter — penned 
in  secret,  mailed  in  person.  Mabel, 
my  wife,  would  hit  the  ceiling  if 
she  knew,  but  she'll  read  it  with 
secret  pride,  when  and  if  published. 
For  here  is  a  practical  homely  hus- 
band of  50  years  who  still  loves  his 
wife. 

Any  fussy  husbands  who  fret  about 
their  wives'  devilish  little  manner- 
isms: sit  right  down  and  make  two 
lists,  as  I  did — one  "for  better,"  one 
"for  worse."  You  won't,  I  suppose. 
But  I  can  hope  that  after  you're 
through  reading  this,  you'll  push  this 
magazine  across  the  table  and  grunt: 
"Read  this  article,  Ma.  It's  about  what 
some  Iowa  farmer  thinks  of  his  wife. 
Sure  expresses  my  sentiments." 

I  grew  up  with  the  idea  that  all 
women  were  neurotic.  But  one  Sun- 
day there  strode  into  my  adult 
Sunday-school  class  a  country  school 
teacher,  whose  slip  was  showing,  but 
who  contradicted  my  idea  on  neurosis 
so  abruptly  that,  then  and  there,  I 
was  a  goner.  She  was  a  farm  girl, 
who,  at  17,  had  lost  her  mother,  and 
had  assumed  much  of  the  care  of  a 
family  of  seven  children.  She  later 
finished  two  years  of  college,  by 
intermittent  teaching  and  hard  work. 

So  as  a  somewhat  rusty  blade  of 
33,  I  married  Mabel,  a  tender  young 
thing  of  27;  and  I  still  love  her.  First, 
for  her  loyalties.  She's  loyal  to  me 
always.  Although  she  has  had  good 
cause,  she  never  mentions  my  glaring 
weaknesses  before  the  children, 
something  too  many  mothers  do; 
they  jealously  covet  first  place  in 
their  youngsters'  hearts. 


She  is  loyal  to  my  business  and 
can  discuss  it  intelligently.  She  is 
sensitive  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  crops.  She  isn't  above  having  a 
box  of  new-born  pigs  or  an  orphan 
lamb  on  the  dining  room  register. 

In  my  absence,  she  directs  work 
without  a  hitch,  because  she  co-oper- 
ates with  the  hired  help  and  their 
families,  and  treats  them  as  the 
equals  they  are. 

No  high-pressure  salesman  ever 
sells  her  a  "bill  of  goods."  She's  a 
partner  in  actuality  as  well  as  in 
name,  shares  the  business  and  the 
bank  account.  This  settles  that  old 
allowance  problem. 

She  likes  my  hobbies — my  trees, 
guns,  pony  herd.  She  tolerates  my 
foibles,  the  worst  of  which  are  my 
sarcastic  banter,  my  pernicious  kid- 
ding of  self-styled  important  people, 
and  the  earthy  stories  with  which  I 
enliven  those  exhausting  sessions  of 
the  church  board. 

She  lets  me  do  things  my  way. 
Cooks  my  steaks  and  roasts  rare.  Al- 
ways flatters  me  by  asking  me  to 
carve  the  roast  or  fowl. 

She  is  loyal  to  my  family,  and  I  to 
hers,  although  we  pretend  to  argue 
furiously  before  the  children  about 
the  in-law  problem,  always  conclud- 
ing with  the  profound  deduction 
that  "everyone  has  some  half-baked 
relatives." 

Mabel's  patient,  devoted  care  to  my 
mother  during  her  last  years  has  its 
reward:  a  challenge  to  our  own 
youngsters  to  share  that  same  privi- 
lege equally  and  gladly  when  Mama 
gets  "old  and  queer." 


Mabel's  robust  father,  past  81, 
whom  our  Robert,  12,  calls  a  "great 
old  boy,"  now  shares  our  home  in 
winter.  This,  irankly,  involves  some 
little  sacrifices  and  muting  of  war 
whoops  and  radios.  But  it's  whole- 
sonic  training  lor  children  who  must 
learn  thai  life  involves  adjusting  to 
those  who've  helped  us  and  now 
need  us.  (Grandpa,  in  turn,  adjusts 
himself  nobly— I  sometimes  wonder 
who   is   adjusting   most!) 

She  is  loyal  to  the  church  and 
persists — to  our  unholy  irritation — in 
taking  a  seat  up  front,  so  that 
strangers  and  late-comers  may  have 
the  more  desirable  back  ones.  To 
me,  this  is  carrying  the  Golden  Rule 
a  little  too  far!  To  her,  participation 
is  the  essence  of  religion. 

With  a  loud,  clear  voice,  she  takes 
off,  a  quarter-note  sharp  and  a  half- 
beat  ahead  of  the  new  pipe  organ, 
until  that  lesser  and  man-made  ve- 
hicle of  praise  seems  out  of  tune. 
Occasionally  forgetting,  in  her  en- 
thusiasm, that  three  verses  were 
announced,  she  takes  off  in  full  flight 
on  verse  jour,  just  as  the  choir  softly 
sings  Amen.  The  young  choristers 
smile,  but  Mabel,  unabashed,  winks 
and  smiles  back  at  them. 

Meanwhile,  everybody  is  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  after  all,  at  no 
other  home  than  ours  are  young 
people  more  welcome,  nor  does  any- 
one else  ever  make  any  better — or 
more — cocoa  for  them. 

To  our  own  kids,  and  to  all  their 
pals,  Mabel  is  symbolic  of  hospitality. 
Conscious  that  the  church,  the  school, 
the  home — yes,  and  the  farm — are 
the  four  basic  cornerstones  of  our 
society,  she  labors  at  each  of  them, 
exactly  as  she  sings — always  in  full 
flight.  (And  I,  the  critic,  cannot  sing 
a  note!) 

Her  other  loyalties  are  the  worth- 
while brand:  WCTU,  Farm  Bureau, 
Band-Boosters  Club,  Blue  Cross  pro- 
motion, Community  Club,  and  the 
building  committee  for  the  new 
county  hospital.  She  is  a  prodigious 
organizer  of  her  energies,  and  has  an 
overdrive  that  should  be  patented. 

But  she  has  that  rare  faculty  ol 
complete  and  instant  relaxation.  She- 
can  lose  herself  in  a  book.  If  some- 
times we  fail  to  find  Mama,  we  look 
in  the  bathroom,  where  in  the  inter 
ests  of  good  use  of  time,  she  has 
taken  a  hook  to  pass  a  few  minutes. 

She  is  loyal  to  good  reading.  She 
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goes  to  and  from  the  village  library 
each  week  with  a  Velveeta  cheese 
box  laden  with  well-chosen  hooks 
for  all  of  ns.  To  our  kids,  Kraft  must 
he  the  patron  saint  of  literature.  That 
worn  box  is  an  institution  around  our 
place. 

She  is  loyal  to  her  friends,  especially 
those  whom  she  feels  need  her  help. 
When  she  heard  that  the  Rawleigh 
man  was  killed  in  a  wreck,  she  said, 
"Oh,  die  poor  man.  Why  didn't  I 
buy  two  more  bottles  of  vanilla  last 
week!" 

I  never  saw  anyone  who  hated  sin 
so  much,  and  could  still  be  so  darned 
nice  to  so  many  so-called  sinners. 
There  was  Florence,  talented  young 
woman  whom  the  ugly  serpent  of 
scandal  rose  to  devastate,  perhaps  un- 
justly. Mabel's  reaction  was  instant, 
firm,  and  typical  of  her.  "Florence 
has  always  been  good  to  me.  If  she 
ever  needed  help  she  needs  it  now. 
I'm  going  up  there  with  a  quart  of 
cream." 

How  that  cream  business  of  hers 
amuses  us!  She  could  sell  it  at  the 
cream  station  for  more  than  she  gets 
retailing  and  delivering  it.  But  so 
many  friends  request  our  good 
Guernsey  cream,  safely  pasteurized, 
that  Mabel  cannot  refuse.  "Why,"  she 
says,  indignantly,  "Mrs.  Jaspers  is  my 
very  best  friend,  and  so  poorly  this 
summer.  She's  counting  on  my 
cream.  I  can't  fail  her  now." 

When  death  invades  our  com- 
munity— whether  the  harvest  be 
bearded  grain  or  "the  flowers  that 
grow  between" — Mabel's  easy  way  of 
stepping  into  the  situation  with  calm, 
assuring  helpfulness  makes  her  truly 
an  angel  of  mercy.  (Our  community 
has  many  of  this  kindly  breed.)  She 
is  the  kind  that  remembers  to  go 
back  a  week  after  the  funeral,  usually 
carrying  cream,  but  always  with  milk 
ol  human  kindness. 

And  1  love  her  still,  for  her  gener- 
osity. She  will  deny  herself  to  assist 
a  worthy  cause,  although  this  often 
borders  on  extravagance.  One  year 
she  urged  us  to  donate  the  several 
hundred  dollars  earmarked  for  our 
vacation  to  meet  the  church  deficit. 
The  live  children  and  I,  being  the 
other  members  ol  the  family  council, 
agreed.  So  we  stayed  home.  That  was 
the  year  the  bishop's  family  was  sent 
on  a  vacation  trip  to  India.  This  year 
I  almost  wrote  the  bishop  to  come 
help  the  hoys  and  me  wade  through 


the  steaming  corn  in  August,  pulling 
weeds,  so  that  Mabel — bless  her 
Methodist  heart — could  have  the 
vacation  she  deserves! 

She  has  no  priestly  robes,  but  in 
mid-forties  her  toiling  shoulders, 
always  to  the  wheel,  afford  more 
proper  anchorage  for  angel  wings 
than  do  the  regal  shoulder  blades  of 
any  cleric. 

Each  Christmas  finds  her — with 
little  regard  for  our  bank  account — 
remembering  not  so  much  the  rela- 
tives but  the  little  tots  around  the 
town  who  still  believe  in  Santa 
Claus  and  who  might  just  be  over- 
looked. 

She  is  generous  with  praise,  too, 
which  endears  her  to  a  lot  of  people 
who  seldom  hear  praise.  Say,  come 
to  think  of  it,  men,  that's  just  how 
she  maneuvers  me  into  doing  the 
things  she  wants.  Nagging  doesn't 
work  with  me. 

But  I  love  her  most  of  all  for  her 
glorious  motherhood.  Besides  moth- 
ering our  brood  of  four  boys  and 
one  girl,  I  do  believe  she  knows  the 
full  names,  the  ages,  and  epidemic 
histories  of  every  other  kid  in  the 
whole  community. 

When  young  Mrs.  Grover  died  in 
childbirth,  leaving  an  infant  girl  plus 
two  others  aged  one  and  two,  Mabel 
appeared  within  hours  seeking  to 
take  the  child  into  our  then  daugh- 
terless  home.  Other  arrangements 
were  made.  But  some  time  later  our 
own  Eleanor  came  along  to  sister  and 
to  pester  four  boys.  Tell  me — was 
that  hormones,  or  vitamins,  or  just 
God's  goodness  rewarding  his  own? 
Our  Eleanor,  at  six  years,  has  her 
career  picked  out:  to  "be  a  mama, 
just  like  Mama." 

Mabel  was  a  good  cook  long  be- 
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fore  she  married  me.  Cooking  for 
five  growing  kids  has  glorified  her 
talent.  Each  birthday  merits  an  angel 
cake,  with  candles,  and  "Happy 
Birthday  to  yooo"  rendered  by  the 
cockerel  voices  of  our  adolescent 
bassos. 

Strange  paradox  peculiar  to  moth- 
ers: Mabel  doesn't  ask  for  love,  but 
by  the  lavish  spending  of  it  she 
has  built  a  "life  estate."  She's  both 
physician  and  psychologist;  but 
better  than  a  diploma,  she  has  an 
understanding  heart. 

When  the  twins  Edwin  and  Ar- 
thur, 16,  who  always  did  things  to- 
gether, snagged  their  bottoms  on  a 
wire  fence,  she  combined  art  with 
her  therapy  by  painting  with  Mer- 
curochrome — a  Grant  Wood  on  one 
rump  and  a  Grandma  Moses  on  the 
other. 

Wise  in  discipline,  a  job  we  share, 
she  usually  knows  when  and  always 
knows  where  to  spank. 

When  in  years  past  Robert,  12,  or 
Harold,  10,  had  the  croup — where- 
in a  child  can  panic  both  himself 
and  parents  with  his  suffocation,  al- 
ways set  at  an  unearthly  hour — Mabel 
held  her  fears  so  well  in  hand  that 
the  kids'  sheer  faith  in  her  supplanted 
the  doctor  who  was  10  miles  away. 

Perhaps  those  lads  later,  in  the 
black  night  of  some  embattled  hill- 
side, will  hear  in  memory  words  of 
faith  and  know  that  somehow  God 
— pinch-hitting  for  Mabel — will  see 
them  through  until  dawn. 

A  private  word  to  you  young  hus- 
bands, who  think  you  are  so  much 
in  love.  You're  just  barely  sprouting! 
That  love  will  have  to  send  its  roots 
deep  down  into  the  soil  of  worry 
and  sorrow  and  sympathy  and  sacri- 
fice. The  fairest  petals  of  its  bloom 
will  be  a  row  of  diapers  fluttering  on 
the  line;  and  you  will  grow  ripe  and 
sweet  and  mellow  only  after  years 
of  croup,  and  mumps,  and  adolescent 
romances  have  turned  your  hair  to 
gray  and  the  grandchildren  begin  to 
pull  it  out. 

The  other  day  I  bought  a  lot  in 
a  cemetery  that  looks  out  on  our 
homestead  half  a  mile  away.  Along- 
side our  lot  are  the  neglected,  un- 
marked graves  of  two  infants.  What 
a  setup  eventually  for  Mabel!  I  can 
see  her,  hoisting  a  baby  in  each  ca- 
pable arm,  making  arrangements  for 
them  at  the  Gate.  And,  God  willing, 
I'll  be  close,  loving  her  still. 
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A  Father's  Day  Quiz 


By  WALTER  DUCKAT 


I 


N  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  at  least, 
the  third  Sunday  in  June  is  Father's 
Day.  Since  1910,  Dad's  been  feted  and 
treated  to  greeting  cards  and  gifts  on 
his  day.  And,  wouldn't  you  know  it, 
a  woman — Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd  of 
Spokane,  Wash. — started  it  all. 

Her  proposal  for  a  day  honoring 
fathers  caught  fire.  By  1936,  a  Na- 
tional Father's  Day  Committee  was 
formed,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  Now,  every  year,  there 
is  an  election  to  choose  a  Father  of 
the  Year.  Among  those  chosen  have 
been  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  and  former  Presi- 
dents Harry  S.  Truman  and  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

The  title  "Father"  as  used  in  his- 
tory and  literature  is  one  of  respect 
and  honor.  In  the  Bible  it  designates 
the  Supreme  Being;  in  the  Church 
it  means  a  priest  or  minister;  in  his- 
tory it  identifies  a  man  who  founded 
something  of  lasting  importance.  It 
has  other  meanings,  too,  foremost  of 
which  is  the  male  parent. 

Here's  a  quiz  to  test  your  knowl- 
edge of  facts  about  fathers.  One  of 
the  three  answers  is  correct.  Circle 
your  selection  and  then  check  it 
against  the  answers  on  this  page. 

1.  The  commandment,  "Honor 
your  father,"  is  first  found  in:  (a) 
the  Old  Testament,  (b)  the  New 
Testament,  (c)  the  Apocrypha. 

2.  The  father  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution was:  (a)  George  Washing- 
ton, (b)  Thomas  Jefferson,  (c)  Sam- 
uel Adams. 

3.  The  father  of  medicine  was:  (a) 
Gabo,   (b)   Galen,   (c)    Hippocrates. 

4.  The  Bible  says  that  the  father  of 


musicians  was:  (a)  David,  (b)  Jubal, 
(c)  Chenaniah. 

5.  The  father  of  waters  is:  (a)  the 
Mississippi,  (b)  the  Nile,  (c)  the 
Missouri. 

6.  The  father  of  baseball  is:  (a)  Ty 
Cobb,  (b)  Earl  Mitchell,  (c)  Abner 
Doubleday. 

7.  A  famous  father  of  recent  times, 
baptized  after  marriage:  (a)  Joseph 
Smith,  (b)  Eugene  O'Neill,  (c) 
Clarence  Day. 

8.  The  father  of  angling  was:  (a) 
Josiah  Royce,  (b)  Izaak  Walton,  (c) 
John  Dewey. 

9.  The  blind  father  who  dictated 
famous  works  to  his  daughter  was: 
(a)  John  Bunyan,  (b)  Thomas  Gray, 
(c)  John  Milton. 

10.  The  clergyman  famous  for  his 
ministry  to  lepers  was:  (a)  Father 
Brown,  (b)  Father  Damien,  (c) 
Father  Schweitzer. 

11.  The  father  of  American  Meth- 
odism was:  (a)  Francis  Asbury,  (b) 
Charles  Wesley,  (c)  Thomas  Coke. 

12.  The  president  called  Father 
Abraham  was  (a)  Jackson,  (b) 
Lincoln,  (c)  Johnson. 

13.  The  father  of  English  history 
was:  (a)  Richard  Baxter,  (b)  the 
Venerable  Bede,  (c)  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli. 

14.  The  father  of  a  "multitude  of 
nations"  was:  (a)  Abraham.  (I>) 
Moses,  (c)  Adam. 

15.  The  ruler  known  to  his  sub- 
jects as  "the  little  father"  was:  (a) 
King  of  Italy,  (b)  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, (c)  Czar  of  Rusm.i. 

16.  The  father  of  his  country  was: 
(a)  George  Washington,  (b)  Benja- 
min Franklin,  (c)  William  Bradford. 


17.  The  lather  of  Arbor  Day  was: 
(a)  Johnny  Appleseed,  (b)  J.  Sterling 
Morton,   (c)   Luther  Burbank. 

IS.  The  lather  ol  color  television 
was:  (a)  Dumont,  (b)  Emerson,  (c) 
Goldmark. 

1'^.  The  modern  play  in  which  a 
father  displays  excessive  possessive- 
ness  toward  his  daughter  was:  (a) 
Father  Malachy's  Miracle,  (b)  The 
Father,  (c)  The  Barretts  of  W impale 
Street. 

20.  The  father  or  formulator  of 
the  basic  laws  of  heredity  was:  (a) 
Mendel,  (b)  Galileo,  (c)  Virchow. 

21.  The  father  of  modern  astron- 
omy was:  (a)  Faraday,  (b)  Coper- 
nicus, (c)  Machiavelli. 

22.  The  man  widely  considered  the 
father  of  modern  photography  was: 
(a)  Daguerre,  (b)  Stieglitz,  (c) 
Capa. 

23.  The  father  of  movable-type 
printing  was:  (a)  Gutenberg,  (b) 
Lowenberg,  (c)  Allenberg. 

24.  Modem  economic  thought  was 
fathered  by:  (a)  Adam  Smith,  (b) 
Ricardo,  (c)  La  Salle. 

25.  The  lather  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  is:  (a)  Enrico  Fermi,  (b)  Ed 
dward  Teller,  (c)  John  Von  Neu 
man. 

26.  Hie  father  of  modem  geolog) 
was:  (a)  James  Hutton,  (b)  Louis 
Agassiz,  (c)  Thomas  Chamberlain. 

27.  The  father-king  in  Shake- 
speare's play  who  was  betrayed  by  all 
save  one  ol  his  daughters  was:  (a) 
Priam,  (b)  George  111,  (c)  Lear. 
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Cai  toon  by  <  Ibarles  M    Schulz 

"You   know  what    I    think  we  should   have?    I    think  we 
should  have  a  Humane  Society  for  teen-agers!" 


Teens  Together 

By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


m  ■    I'm  a  boy,  14.  Several  times  re- 
\t    cently  I've  had  obscene  dreams. 
Do  they  mean  my  soul  is  bad? — B.R. 


^k  No.  All  normal  boys  your  age 
A Tm.  have  similar  dreams.  They're 
part  of  advancing  maturity.  Try  not  to 
worry.  They  are  unimportant. 


M  m  My  {id  sister  is  1>.  The  last  two 
\t  years  she's  had  crushes  on  boys. 
Not  one  of  the  boys  has  responded.  She 
has  concluded  that  she  is  a  freaky. 
Really,  she  is  O.K.  Do  other  girls  have 
the  same  trouble? — R.S. 


A  Nearly  all  girls  do.  Nature  is  un- 
fair to  them,  (iirls  of  1  ?  are 
grown  up  enough  to  want  hoy  friends. 
Bui  hoys  oi  the  same  age  aren't  intcr- 
ested  in  ,uirls.  So  the  girls  suffer. 

■  B  Twenty  girls  in  our  small  high 
y>  school  hare  gotten  married  this 
year.  I  envy  them  so  much  I  could  cry. 
I'm  If),  my  boy  friend  is  17,  and  it  ■■ 
gone  steady  for  several  months.  We've 
asked    permission    to    marry,    but    our 


parents  say  no.  It  would  be  wrong  for 
us  to  elope,  wouldn't  it? — L.S. 

A  Yes.  Your  troubles  would  be 
multiplied.  Girls  your  age  aren't 
ready  for  the  responsibilities  of  home- 
making.  Boys  need  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  a  suitable  occupation. 
Neither  one  of  you  is  ready  for  parent- 
hood. I've  followed  dozens  of  teen-age 
marriages.  Many  end   disastrously. 

■  ■  I'm  a  high-school  senior  and  had 
£  planned  to  go  to  a  big  state  uni- 
versity next  fall.  I  will  not  be  able  to 
get  into  the  dormitory.  This  means  I'll 
have  to  rent  a  room  somewhere  off 
campus  and  live  alone.  My  parents  say 
I  am  too  young  for  that.  1  thinly  they're 
wrong,  don't  you? — L.B. 

A  Your  folks  are  right.  The  fresh- 
man year  in  college  is  tough 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  You'll 
need  the  support  of  the  right  kind  of 
friends  and  of  your  professors  and 
counselors.  Loneliness  won't  help.  Big 
schools  are  apt  to  be  very  impersonal. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  go  to  a  smaller 


college  next  year  and  live  on  campus? 
You'll  have  more  fun  and  run  fewer 
risks. 


■  ■  My  brother,  16,  jokingly  tells 
V  mothers  that  I'm  a  wolf,  then 
they  make  me  stop  dating  then- 
daughters.  Hadn't  I  better  knoc\  that 
lie  out  of  him?  I  could  smear  him, 
easily.— B.B. 


A  Smearing  him  would  make  mat- 
ters worse.  Try  patience.  Keep 
on  being  a  responsible  boy  and  the 
girls'  mothers  will  trust  you.  When 
your  brother  sees  his  stories  don't  bother 
you,  he'll  stop  telling  them. 

Tin   14.    When  I  told  my  father 
*^    I  was  in  love,  he  laughed.  Ac- 
cording to  him   I'm   much   too  young 
to  be  serious.  Don't  1  {now  my  own 
feelings? — A.F. 

A  Yes,  you  know  your  feelings. 
Probably  your  fatber  has  forgot- 
ten how  intensely  teen-agers  feel.  How 
ever,  I  should  caution  you  that  almost 
certainly  you'll  be  in  and  out  of  love 
several  times  before  you're  an  adult. 

■  m  I'm  a  boy  of  15.  I  won  an  award 
^>  at  the  state  science  fair  last  year. 
I'm  not  stupid,  but  I  can't  get  dates 
with  good-looking  girls.  The  ones  I 
choose  already  are  going  steady.  How 
can  I  be  popular  with  attractive  girls? 
—WE. 


A  Pay  as  much  attention  to  your 
appearance  and  manners  as  you 
do  to  a  science  experiment.  Learn  to 
smile  and  be  a  good  listener.  Be  sure 
you  can  dance  well.  Ask  for  dates  with 
girls  who  are  good  in  the  subjects  in 
which  you  excel.  Probably  they  already 
admire  you.  When  you  are  with  them 
talk  about  things  they're  interested  in. 
There  are  many  attractive  girls  looking 
for  dates.  They'll   respond. 

/'/;;  a  hoy  Id.  .1  girl  in  my  class 
t5>  at  school  ran  away  recently.  She 
was  caught  in  another  city  with  a  man. 
They  were  stealing.  Now  she  is  in  the 
state  reform  school.  Will  she  be  a  better 
girl  when  she  gets  out?  Or  will  she  be 
worse? — K.N. 


A  I  hope  she'll  be  better,  but  there 
is  no  way  to  tell.  Improvement 
will  depend  partly  on  her  own  desire 
to  reform  and   partly  on  the  help  she 
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receives.  Some  young  people  are  better 
after  leaving  state  reformatories,  but 
many  are  not.  Few  state  schools  provide 
the  environment  and  the  counseling  de- 
linquent young  people  need. 

m  H  My  grandmother  died  several 
^jgt  years  ago  and  my  grandfather 
remarried.  Now  he  is  sic\.  His  new 
wife  told  him  that  I  never  really  loved 
him.  She  even  said  1  hated  him.  He 
phoned  my  mother,  all  broken  up. 
We've  always  been  close.  What  can  I 
do?—N.Y. 


A  Go  see  him  daily  while  he  is 
ill.  Hold  his  hand  and  tell  him 
you  love  him.  Try  to  avoid  an  open 
quarrel  with  his  new  wife.  Do  nice 
things  for  her,  and  she  may  relent. 

n  m  Is  it  wrong  for  a  girl  to  tell  a 
^fP  man  she  loves  him?  I'm  19,  and 
I've  been  dating  a  man  of  24.  Several 
years  ago  a  girl  hurt  him  badly.  Since 
then  he's  been  afraid  to  trust  any  female. 
I  want  to  marry  him,  but  he'll  never 
propose.  Should  I  as\  him? — K.S. 

A  More  girls  prod  their  boy  friends 
into  proposing  than  you  realize. 
You  might  well  let  him  know  how  you 
feel.  If  he  loves  you  he'll  respond. 

m  m  I'm  14  and  my  boy  friend  is  15. 
LjP  He  used  to  go  with  another  girl. 
He  tells  me  he  has  stopped  loving  her, 
but  I'm  not  sure.  He  smiles  too  much 
when  he  meets  her.  I  tell  him  he  should 
have  another  date  with  her  to  be  sure 
of  his  feeling.  He  tells  me  that  is  un- 
necessary. Am  I  right? — M.M. 


A  Probably  he  is  right.  At  your  age 
i.~K  crushes  come  and  go.  A  boy  can 
be  in  love  with  a  girl  one  week  and 
merely  friends  the  next  week. 

mm  l'^  «  boy  13.  My  parents  are 
^&  divorced.  I  live  with  my  mother, 
but  see  my  father  twice  a  month.  He 
says  mom  is  mean,  and  1  agree.  She 
criticizes  me,  complains  about  having  to 
ivor\,  and  gives  me  no  allowance.  Other 
fyds  have  pretty  mothers  and  big 
houses.  What  did  I  do  to  deserve  such  a 
mother? — F.B. 


yflk  Try  to  see  your  mother's  side. 
Ji  m.  Life  is  not  easy  for  her.  She 
works  hard,  and  it  is  difficult  for  her 
to  raise  a  teen-age  boy  alone.  Your 
father's  comments  don't  help.  I  suggest 
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.A.HEAD  of  me  one  day  lay  a 
drive  of  more  than  500  miles,  a 
considerable  part  of  it  through  the 
mountains  of  New  Mexico.  Before 
I  set  forth,  a  preacher  friend  prayed 
for  me,  using  a  phrase  which  has 
remained  with  me  ever  since. 

"O  God,"  he  pleaded,  "be  with 
my  friend  this  day  and  guide  him  in 
all  the  little  decisions  he  will  have  to 
make  along  the  highway." 

He  made  no  plea  for  safety,  tor 
protection  against  great  hazards,  or 
for  an  eventual  arrival.  Instead,  he- 
invoked  the  interest  and  concern 
of  God  as  I  made  the  small  de- 
cisions. 

Few  of  us  arc  required  to  make 
a  great  decision  every  day,  but  all  of 
us  have  to  make  many  little  ones. 
There  is  scarcely  an  hour  when  we 
do  not  have  to  determine  whether 
we  will  tell  the  truth,  deal  fairly 
with  our  neighbor,  repeat  some  de- 
licious bit  of  gossip,  or  surrender 
to  cynicism. 

Some  of  us  may  be  known  lor  the 
one  or  two  great  decisions  we  make, 


but  most  of  us  will  be  judged  by 
the  sum  total  of  the  small  decisions 
at  which  we  arrive. 

It  is  reasonable  lor  Christians  to 
expect  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  making  correct  judgments 
about  matters  great  or  small. 

Little  matters  are  seldom  spec- 
tacular, but  they  are  important  and 
determinative.  Let  any  man  shave 
the  truth  just  a  little  and  do  it  a 
dozen  times.  Almost  before  he 
knows  it,  he  is  an  outright  liar. 

The  Christian  who  pollutes  his 
mind  with  small  evils  finds  it  im- 
possible to  reach  clear  judgments 
concerning  great  evils. 

The  woman  who  boasted  ol  the 
fact  that  God  had  been  very  near 
her  ship  in  the  storm,  was  answered 
by  the  captain:  "Madam,  I  have 
made  34  crossings  and  on  most  ol 
them  the  sea  has  been  calm.  I  thank 
God  for  these  safe  passages,  for  he 
has  been  in  them,  too." 

He  who  is  determined  to  do  the 
will  of  God  can  be  sure  ol  God's 
help  in  the  little  decisions. 
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Bishop  Sail 
Answers  Questions 

About 


Your  Faith 

and 

Your  Church 


W, 


hut  is  'social  holiness9? 

It  is  the  kind  of  holiness  (no  mere 
"second  blessing")  that  John  Wes- 
ley insisted  on.  "There  is  no  holi- 
ness hut  social  holiness,"  he  said. 
And  it  was  this  idea  that  saved 
him  and  his  followers  from  priggish 
pride  and  stifling  sell -sufficiency.  He 


called  this  wholehearted  holiness  the 
"house  of  religion."  Its  social  charac- 
teristics include  other  Christians  (the 
"communion  of  saints")  and.  far 
more  important,  Christ  himsclt.  "It 
is  no  longer  I  who  live,  but  Christ 
who  lives  in  me." 


H 


ow  do  Christians  and  Jews  differ  on  God? 


Frederick  C.  Grant  states  it  well 
in  Basic  Christian  Beliefs:  "The 
only  new  element  which  distin- 
guished the  belief  in  Cod  of  the 
early  Christians  from  Jewish  belief 
was  the  emphasis  upon  God's  fresh- 
ly revealed  purpose  to  bring  the 
present  evil  age  to  a  speedy  end,  to 
hold  at  once  the  Last  Judgment 
upon  men  and  nations,  and  to  estab- 
lish   his   universal    divine    kingdom 


As  everybody  religious? 

Yes,  il  you  understand  that  there 
are  high  religions  and  low  reli- 
gions, and  religions  that  do  not 
seem  to  be  religions  at  all.  Let's 
it:  atheism  is  a  kind  of  religion. 
So  arc  Communism,  and  voodooism, 
and  beatnikism. 

erybod)  has  some  kind  of 
faith.  It  is  no  bother  to  be  religious; 
we  can't  help  ourselves.  As  some- 
body has  appropriately  remarked. 
"Man    is   incurably    religious." 

Edward  Murray  ("lark  put  it  well 
in  an  article  in  motir e  when  he  said 
that     religion     is     founded    on     two 
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without  further  delay.  His  Messiah 
had  already  appeared." 

The  Jew  today,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  early  Church,  is  not  bothered 
by  the  problem  (and  eternal  mys- 
tery) of  relating  the  Father  to  the 
Son  and  to  the  Spirit.  The  Chris- 
tian is  sure  that  Christ  represents 
Cod  the  lather  (John  1:18;  14:8-11; 
17:4-26).  And  the  Father  comes 
nearer  because  of  that  blessed  fact. 


"awarenesses":  First,  in  all  the  things 
that  matter,  a  man's  lite  depends 
on  powers  that  he  cannot  control. 
And,  second,  there  is  within  man 
something  that  forces  him  to  worry 
about  right  and  wrong,  as  opposed 
to  animals  which  often  worn 
about  what  is  expedient  or  not 
expedient.  Aren't  you  glad  that  you 
belong  to  the  human  race? 


Before    ho    was    elected    to    the    episc. 
Bishop  T.  On. i  Nail  of  the  Minnesoti 
served  The   Methodist   Church  as  :i   religious 
Jist.  Oticr  assistant   editoi   of   Tin    Ep- 
Herald,     lie    edited     tin-     Christian 
Am.*  kTI      In. in     1940    until    July    l'.KiO. 


you  help  her  by  working  around  the 
house  and  by  getting  a  paper  route  so 
you'll  have  money.  Let  her  know  you 
love  and  appreciate  her.  Try  not  to 
criticize.  You'll  both  be  happier. 

■  I'm  18.  I  like  a  girl,  but  her  par- 
\?  ents  don't  approve  of  me  because 
I  got  several  tickets  for  reckless  driv- 
ing. How  can  I  convince  them  they 
should  let  their  daughter  go  out  in  my 
tar  with  me? — If. II'. 


A  By  demonstrating  that  you  are  a 
careful  driver  now.  Prove  you 
are  responsible  by  being  responsible. 
Have  you  checked  the  accident  rate  for 
teen-age  boy  drivers?  It's  the  highest. 
Many  parents  deny  their  daughters  per- 
mission to  date  boys  with  bad  driv- 
ing records. 

||  I'm  a  girl  14.  When  I  was  in  the 
-^  seventh  grade,  I  had  some  ques- 
tionable friends.  They  kept  talking 
about  sex.  We  all  got  bad  reputations. 
Now  I  want  to  improve,  but  my  reputa- 
tion follows  me.  How  can  I  overcome 
it?—M.D. 


A  By  continuing  to  be  a  good  girl. 
Probably  you  are  more  sensiti\e 
about  your  past  than  the  people  around 
you.  If  you  have  the  right  friends  now 
and  if  you  avoid  bad  things  in  the 
future,  you  will  have  little  to  worry 
about.  The  past  will  bury  itself. 

m  ■  My  dad  hollers  at  me.  I'm  almost 
L^  17,  and  I  resent  his  ways.  1  can't 
invite  anyone  to  my  home.  If  this  \eeps 
up,  I'll  run  away.  How  can  I  mafe  him 
change? — C.G. 

A  Get  your  mother  to  help.  Try  to 
work  indirectly.  Almost  certain- 
ly your  father  is  frustrated  in  his  daily 
life.  He  means  well,  but  reacts  to  his 
problems  by  being  irritable.  Help  him 
find  activities  in  which  he  can  excel. 
Any  hobby,  lor  example.  Or  leadership 
in  church  or  club  activities.  Success  i- 
a  great  tranquilizer  for  frustrated  peo- 
ple. Don't  run  away  from  home.  You 
are  almost  grown.  Soon  you'll  be  treated 
is  an  adult. 

■  ■  I'm  ready  to  resign  from  the 
jf-  human  race.  I'm  a  boy  15.  Since 
i  iias  converted  a  year  ago,  I've  come 
to  realize  how  much  other  boys  swear, 
fight,  chase  girls,  and  run  down  re- 
ligion. My  mother  tells  me  that  most 
grownups  arc  even  worse.   What  hope 
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is  there  for  mankind  under  such   cir- 
cumstances?— E.H. 


3k  I  can  understand  your  dismay. 
A.  Sk  Sooner  or  later  all  young  people 
must  realize  that  the  world  is  not  fine 
and  Christian  as  they  would  wish  it  to 
be.  However,  there  is  reason  to  hope. 
Human  progress  comes  slowly,  but 
surely.  Century  by  century  we  are  im- 
proving. Read  some  honest  autobiogra- 
phies by  leaders  of  the  past.  You'll  see 
what  I  mean.  Choose  an  occupation 
which  will  add  to  human  welfare. 
Render  Christian  service  in  all  your  re- 
lationships. You'll  feel  better. 


&  m  I'm  16.  The  box  I  go  with  is  20. 
y^  He  says  I  should  prove  my  love 
for  him.  If  I  don't,  he  threatens  to  stop 
seeing  me.  I'd  die  if  I  lost  him.  Must 
I  do  what  he  says? — A.Y. 

A  No,  you  must  not.  You  should 
say  no  and  make  it  stick.  His 
suggestion  is  wicked.  If  he  really  loved 
you,  he  wouldn't  ask  you  to  do  anything 
wrong.  Talk  with  your  mother.  If  that 
is  not  possible,  go  to  your  favorite 
woman  teacher  at  Sunday  school.  You'll 
be  reassured. 

■  ■  My  boy  friend  just  received  his 
%?  driver's  license.  His  folios  let  him 
use  their  car,  but  my  parents  won't  let 
me  ride  with  him.  They're  afraid  I'll 
get  filled  or  something.  How  can  I 
educate    my   parents?- — /./. 


A  First,  try  to  see  how  your  parents 
feel.  They  read  about  fatal  teen- 
age accidents.  This  is  a  new  situation 
for  them.  They  love  you  and  are  afraid. 
It  will  take  time  for  them  to  accept 
the  fact  that  you  are  growing  up. 
Would  they  be  willing  to  talk  with  the 
girls'  vice-principal  at  your  school? 
Could  they  compare  notes  with  the 
parents  of  older  girls?  Will  your  boy 
friend  co-operate  by  proving  he  is  a 
careful  driver?  If  these  things  can 
happen  and  if  you  don't  push  them  too 
hard,  your  folks  probably  will  relent. 


Puzzled  about  how  to  handle  a  situa- 
tion? You  needn't  be. 
fust  write  Dr.  Barbour, 
^  ~\  I  c/o  Together,  740  N. 
*fcj-|  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11, 
III.,  for  guidance.  He's 
our  experienced  counsel- 
or— ready   to   help  you. 
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A  young  man  wanted  to  improve 
himself  in  the  art  of  self-defense. 
His  pastor  told  him  it  was  a  fine 
idea;  in  fact,  he  had  done  the  same 
thing  when  he  was  young. 

The  boy  asked  what  system 
he  had  used — Judo  or  Sullivan. 
"Neither,"  replied  the  pastor.  "I 
used  the  Solomon  system.  You'll 
find  it  in  Proverbs  15:1 — 'A  soft 
answer   turns   away   wrath.' " 

— Jane  Elmore,   Denver,   Colo. 


The  day  was  dreary,  but  sunshine 
seemed  to  follow  the  young  Marine 
and  his  girl  with  her  bouquet  of 
roses  as  they  strolled  on  a  crowded 
street.  Lost  in  a  world  of  their  own, 
I  thought,  as  I  saw  an  old  lady 
being  pushed  along  toward  them 
in  a  wheel  chair. 

Suddenly,  the  Marine  took  the 
roses  from  the  girl,  tenderly  placed 
them  in  the  old  lady's  lap,  and 
brushed  her  cheek  with  a  kiss. 
Grabbing  his  girl  by  the  arm,  he 
swung  off  and  I  heard  him  say: 
"Darling,  we  have  a  lifetime  of 
roses  ahead  of  us!" 

— Mary    Ruth    Read,    Morris! own,    Term. 


Two  ministers  visiting  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  attended  worship 
services  one  Sunday  morning  and, 
not  understanding  French,  decided 
to  follow  the  order  of  service  by 
standing  and  sitting  when  a  man 
in  front  of  them  did. 

At  one  point  the  man  rose;  so  did 

the    ministers — and    laughter    swept 

the  church.  They  learned  later  that 

a  baptism  had  been  announced  for 

the  next  Sunday,  and  the  father  of 

the  child  asked  to  stand. 

— Robert   E.    Wenneb,    Allentown,    Pa. 


My  grandmother,  who  lived  quite 
a  distance  from  us,  had  a  bad  fall 
and  was  taken  to  the  hospital's 
charity  ward.  When  my  aunts  ar- 
rived, one  of  them  protested.  The 
doctor  calmly  said:  "i  know  your 
mother.  She'll  be  happier  in  the 
ward." 

He  was  right.  Granny  had  been  a 


midwile,  delivering  more  than  800 
babies  in  her  80  years,  and  had 
raised  many  children  of  her  own. 
When  we  asked  her  how  she  felt, 
she  snapped:  "Never  mind  about 
me.  Ida,  when  you  go  out,  take  this 
money  and  buy  a  small  hand 
mirror.  That  woman  in  the  next 
bed  has  never  seen  herself  in  a 
mirror,  and  that  old  gendeman 
over  there  hasn't  anyone  to  get 
things  for  him  .  .  ." 

Needless  to  say,  Grandma  was 
left  in  the  ward,  and  the  extra 
money  given  to  the  hospital. 

— Martha    Nicol,    Greensboro,    N.C. 


When  a  tornado  struck  our 
Indiana  farm  in  1956,  the  roof  of 
our  home  was  torn  off  and  all  other 
buildings  lost.  We  moved  into  a 
trailer  and  piled  our  furniture  under 
tarps.  If  it  rained,  everything  would 
be  ruined. 

Then,  one  morning,  a  group  of 
bearded  men  came  into  our  yard 
and  asked  if  they  could  help.  Some 
were  carpenters;  they  put  on  our 
roof.  Others  piled  and  sorted  tim- 
bers, roofing,  and  bricks.  Inquiring, 
I  learned  that  they  were  Amish 
and  Mennonite  Brethren,  about  100 
of  whom  had  come  to  help  in  our 
county.  I  asked  the  leader  why 
they  were  doing  this.  His  reply  was 

simple:  "This  is  our  religion." 

— Mrs.    Care    M.    Stewart,   Salem,   Inri. 


The  busy  schedule  of  a  farm 
mother  was  interrupted  one  morn- 
ing when  the  phone  rang.  A  sick 
relative  needed  help.  The  woman 
hesitated.  The  cows  were  milked, 
the  five  children  were  in  school,  but 
there  was  the  washing,  the  cleaning, 
and  the  evening  meal  to  prepare. 
Nevertheless,  she  hurried  off  to  help. 

Later,  when  she  realized  she  had 
left  the  stove  lit,  she  called  a  neigh- 
bor and  asked  her  to  turn  it  off. 

When  she  returned  in  late  after- 
noon, she  found  her  neighbor  had 
done  more  than  turn  off  the  gas. 
Her  wash  was  on  the  line,  the 
house  spotless,  and  a  hot  supper  on 
the  table. 

—Paula    J,    Komiotes,    Danville,    Ky. 


Little  tales  for  this  column  must  be 
true — stories  which  somehow  light- 
ened a  heart.  Together  pays  $5 
for  each  one  printed.  No  contribu- 
tions can  be  returned;  please  don't 
enclose  postage. — Eds. 
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JUNE  4 

"/  liave  said  this  to  you,  that 
in  me  you  may  have  peace.  In 
the  world  you  have  tribulation; 
but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world." — John 
16:33 

J I  N  THE  day  of  prosperity  we 
fv  have  many  refuges  to  resort 
to;  in  the  day  of  adversity  only 
one."  So  philosophized  Horatius 
Bonar,  the  Scottish  clergyman  and 
writer.  Truly,  there  is  great  truth 
in  this  statement. 

We  have  lived  during  prosper- 
ous times  and  well  know  our 
tendency  to  place  our  emphasis  on 
the  "things"  of  life.  Yet,  most  of 
us  have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  the  "things"  of  life  matter 
very  little  when  adversity  strikes. 
It  is  then  that  we  are  thrown  upon 
our  own  spiritual  resources.  Many 
have  found,  and  will  continue  to 
find,  that  their  resources  are  not 
equal  to  the  battle. 

It  was  to  just  such  a  situation 
Jesus  spoke  when  he  reminded  his 
disciples  that  they  were  soon  to 
face  adversity.  "In  the  world  you 
have  tribulation."  However,  he 
urged  them  to  be  of  good  cheer 
during  their  trials,  because  he  had 
overcome  the  world. 

The  disciples  found  that  Jesus' 
words  were  true.  He  had  overcome 
the  world  and  its  tribulation.  He 
gave  them  the  strength  to  follow 
in  his  wake.  Thus,  Jesus  says  to 
us: 

"In  me  you  may  have  peace. 
The  world  did  its  worst  to  me,  and 
I  emerged  victorious.  So  also  can 
you,  if  you  will  but  put  your  trust 
in  me." 

Our  Lord  can  give  meaning  to 
all  phases  of  life.  Consequently, 
we  will  turn  to  him  in  times  of 
prosperity  and  adversity  alike.  As 
we  remain  faithful  in  prayer, 
Bible  study,  worship,  and  work, 
let  us  never  forget  his  counsel:  "In 
me  you  may  have  peace.  In  the 
world  you  have  tribulation;  but 
be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome 
the  world."  May  wc  heed  his 
counsel  and  accept  his  peace. 

].lr:njrr:     Gracious  God,   our   trust 
is   in   thee.   May    we   receive    thy 
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peace  that  we  may  be  of  good 
cheer  during  days  of  adversity  as 
well  as  prosperity.  Amen. 


-DAVIS     W.     PECK 


JUNE   11 

J  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
I  have  fiyiished  the  race,  I  have 
kept  the  faith.— 2  Timothy  4:7 

jPJURING  a  basketball  game  a 
f*i*  spectator  rushed  down  out  of 
the  stands  and  onto  the  playing 
floor  where  he  confronted  the 
referee  and  began  to  argue.  This 


Davis  W.  Peck 

Davidsonville,   Md. 


Courage  is  required.  Today  it 
takes  more  than  a  little  courage 
to  be  a  light  in  the  world  and  not 
a  reflection  of  the  world. 

Dedication  is  required.  It  is  im- 
possible to  wage  a  war  with  mer- 
cenaries who  look  to  the  church 
for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it. 

Sound  armor  is  a  necessity. 
Those  who  have  rusty  breastplates 
and  dull  swords  will  fall  before 
superior  armor. 

When  we  think  of  a  man  por- 
traying all  that  a  Christian  should 
be,  we  think  of  Paul.  If  we  could 


James   W.   Lawton 
Gonzales,    La. 


man  suddenly  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
observer  and  became  a  participant. 

Many  of  us  need  to  get  off  the 
side  line  and  into  the  battle  in  this 
matter  of  living  the  Christian 
faith.  If  we  are  unaware  of  the 
great  battles  being  waged  on  many 
fields  in  the  world  today  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  then  we  are  asleep 
and  our  consciences  are  out  of 
focus.  Paul  tells  us  plainly  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  struggle. 
".  .  .  put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God"  (Ephesians  6: 11) . 

Confronted  by  communism  and 
in  the  face  of  racial  prejudice,  the 
love  of  money,  and  corruption  in 
high  places,  the  kingdom  cries  out 
for  men  who  will  be  "strong  in 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might"  (Ephesians  6:10).  To 
"fight  a  good  fight"  we  must  be 
courageous,  we  must  be  dedi- 
cated, and  also  well-equipped. 


see  him  now,  one  thing  would  be 
quite  evident — on  his  body  would 
be  the  marks  of  the  battle. 

yraucr:  Our  father,  give  us  cour- 
age, dedication,  and  sound  armor 
that  we  might  "fight  a  good  fight" 
for  thee.  Amen. 

— JAMES    W.    LAWTON 

JUNE  18 

A  soft  answer  turns  away 
wrath,  but  a  harsh  word  stirs 
up  anger. — Proverbs  15:1 

.ERE  in  Proverbs  15:1  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  of  the 
many  sayings  about  speech  found 
in  that  book.  Another  translation 
of  the  same  passage  speaks  of  a 
"gentle"  answer  in  contrast  to 
"harsh"  words;  yet  another  trans- 
lation uses  the  words  "mild 
reply"  as  against  "sharp  words." 
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But  who,  in  his  own  life,  has  not 
discovered  the  blessing  of  soft 
words  as  well  as  the  damage  of 
harsh  ones?  The  great  Seneca 
cnce  said  that  "Speech  is  the  index 
of  the  mind."  But  is  it  not  also  the 
index  of  the  feelings? 

The  emotional  tone  of  what  one 
says  is  just  as  important  as  the 
thought,  and  at  times  of  stress, 
even  more   important. 

But,  if  a  soft  answer  does  turn 
away  wrath,  and  harsh  words  do 
stir  up  anger,  why  are  there  not 
more  soft  answers?  Do  strong  and 


fire  from  heaven  and  destroy  the 
village.  But  Jesus  rebuked  them 
saying,  "The  Son  of  man  came  not 
to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save 
them."  This  was  the  "soft  answer" 
coming  out  of  a  heart  of  divine 
compassion. 

When  a  man's  faith  is  firmly 
established  in  a  cause  in  which  he 
unashamedly  believes,  he  needs 
no  tirade  of  angry  words  against 
anyone  to  help  protect  his  ego  and 
make  him  feel  more  secure. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  once 
showed     strength     of     character 


J.   Marvin   Davis 

Norwalk,   Calif. 


bitter  words  indicate  a  weak 
cause  as  well  as  a  weakness  in 
character? 

The  high  calling  that  comes  to 
every  Christian  is  a  call  to  live 
by  the  Spirit  of  our  Savior  Christ, 
who  "when  he  was  reviled,  he  did 
not  revile  in  return." 

The  questions  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria  may  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  divert  His  attention  from 
her  own  moral  failures  but,  though 
our  Lord  was  aware  of  her  weak- 
nesses, he  not  only  answered  her 
in  all  kindness,  but  he  also  en- 
trusted to  her  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  teachings:  "God  is  Spirit, 
and  those  who  worship  him  must 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth" 
(John  4:24). 

On  another  occasion,  the  people 
of  a  village  refused  to  receive 
Jesus  and  his  disciples.  Angered, 
the  disciples  wanted  to  call  down 


Leo    C.    Ewing 

Galva,    111. 


when  asked  his  opinion  of  a  cer- 
tain man.  General  Lee  answered, 
"He  is  a  fine  and  able  man." 

"But,  General,"  continued  the 
questioner,  "do  you  not  know  that 
he  criticizes  you  at  every  oppor- 
tunity?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  General 
Lee,  "but  you  did  not  ask  what 
he  thinks  of  me,  but  what  I  think 
of  him." 

fJrauen  Set  thou  a  watch,  O  God, 
before  my  mouth.  Keep  thou  the 
door  of  my  lips;  incline  not  my 
heart  to  any  evil  word.  Amen. 

— J.  MARVIN  DAVIS 


JUNE  25 


"AN  flesh  is  like  grass  and  all 
its  glory  like  the  floiver  of 
grass.  The  grass  withers,  and 
the  flower  jalh.  but  the  word 
of  the  Lord  abides  for  ever." 
— 1  Peter  1:24-25 


1?  ECENTLY  I  flew  over  the  vil- 
AV  lage  of  my  boyhood  home. 
I  was  delighted  at  familiar  sights 
presented  in  minature  below  me, 
but  sobered  by  the  many  changes. 
Recalling  the  varied  fortunes  that 
have  befallen  my  childhood 
friends,  I  realized  that  their 
present  situations  are  often  logical 
reflections  of  their  attitudes  and 
conduct  as  children.  A  review  of 
those  intervening  years  presented 
to  me  evidence  that,  while  man's 
life  is  changing,  it  changes  in  ac- 
cord with  the  unchanging  laws  of 
God. 

The  early  Christians  were  be- 
wildered and  confused  by  the  long 
postponement  of  Christ's  second 
coming  in  glory  to  establish  his 
kingdom  on  earth.  They  antici- 
pated that  event  daily,  but  they 
saw  only  that  their  years  were 
prolonged,  their  fellow  Christians 
persecuted,  and  many  believers 
taken  by  death. 

Peter  wrote  to  reassure  these 
troubled  disciples,  pointing  out  in 
a  variety  of  ways  that  the  things 
of  God  are  eternal,  despite  the 
transitory  experiences  of  man.  He 
spanned  the  centuries  to  quote  the 
familiar  lines  of  the  prophet  as 
found  in  Isaiah  40:6,  8.  Lines  as 
true  today  as  then: 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its 
beauty  is  like  the  flower  of  the 
field.  .  .  .  The  grass  withers,  the 
flower  jades;  but  the  word  oj  our 
God  will  stand  for  ever. 

We,  too,  are  filled  with  fear  and 
uncertainty  in  a  world  sick  with 
suspicion,  distrust,  greed,  and  in- 
humanity. 

We,  too,  are  tempted  to  won- 
der if  God  has  forgotten  us  in  our 
personal  struggles  and  our  world 
in  its  travail.  The  prophetic  poem 
recalled  by  Peter  is  still  ours  to 
claim  for  strength,  courage,  and 
guidance;  knowing  that,  though 
man  may  rise  or  fall,  the  Word  of 
our  God  is  eternal.  It  abides  for 
ever  and  for  ever. 

iJJrmjrr:  O  God  of  sustaining 
power  and  love,  forgive  us  when 
we  grow  fearful  or  shortsighted  in 
our  faith,  and  uphold  us  with  thine 
everlasting  arm.  Amen. 

— LEO  c.  EWING 
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Ha  nut  bus 


Looks  at  New  Books 


"Spotty"  Spottswood  has  a  bigger  plane 
now,  but  for  four  years  this  Piper  Cub 
carried  the  Flying  Parson  of  the  Philip- 
pines on  his  hazardous  jungle  circuit. 

1  HEY  call  Curran  L.  Spottswood 
"The  Flying  Parson  of  the  Philippines." 
I  le's  also  called  "Spotty"  by  almost 
everybody  Ik-  meets.  Hut  first,  last,  and 
always  he  is  a  missionary  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  who  walks  where  he  can't 
By,  swims  where  he  can't  walk. 

Undaunted  by  weather  or  impractical 
landing  strips,  he  has  cracked  up  his 
single-engine  plane  more  than  once  in 
the  service  ol  Christ,  fighting  his  way 
in  and  out  ol  hidden  jungle  valleys  and 
carrying  medicine,  supplies,  literature, 
agricultural  aid.  and  the  story  of  Jesus 
to  the  heathen. 

Believe  me.  Spotty's  story  is  more  en- 
grossing than  the  most  swashbuckling 


adventure  yarn,  and  he  tells  it  with 
exceptional  writing  skill  in  Beyond 
Cotabato  (Revell,  $3.50.)  Excitement 
and  adventure  aren't  the  important 
things,  however.  This  is  the  story  of  a 
remarkably  dedicated  Christian. 

Dip  into  any  chapter — say  Chapter 
14,  Ara\an  Valley — and  read  the  first 
paragraph: 

"  'What's  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain?'  Many,  many  times,  as  I  sat 
at  my  office  window  looking  out  at 
majestic  Mt.  Apo  rising  almost  10,000 
feet  into  the  sky,  I  wondered  about 
this  question." 

So  Spottswood  flew  over  Apo,  hut 
found  no  landing  place  in  the  broad, 
virtually  unexplored  tropical  valley  on 
the  other  side.  Later  he  and  his  com- 
panions moved  in  on  foot  through  100 
miles  of  jungle. 

"Since  this  was  the  first  time  a  doctor 
or  dentist  had  ever  been  (there)  people 
crowded  in  from  all  sides,  for  miles 
around,"  he  writes. 

Spottswood  arranged  for  a  crude 
landing  strip  to  be  built  and  returned 
to  his  headquarters  by  raft  down  a  wild 
jungle  river.  Later  he  flew  back  for  a 
precarious  landing  and  an  even  more 
precarious  take-off  with  a  sick  tribes- 
man. 

Such  things  make  up  one  episode  in 
the  C.  L.  Spottswood  story,  a  story  that 
is  still  being  written  in  the  back  coun- 
try of  the  Philippines. 

Methodists  have  long  been  concerned 
with  the  moral  implications  of  capital 
punishment,  so  I  think  you'll  be  in- 
terested in  the  story  of  San  Francisco 
criminal  lawyer  George  T.  Davis,  who 
has  waged  a  /50-odd-year  battle  against 
it.  Among  his  clients  have  been  Caryl 
Chessman,  labor  leader  Tom  Mooney, 
and  others  ranging  from  an  impov- 
erished Filipino  househoy  to  the  head 
of  a  vast  European   munitions  empire. 

Brad  Williams  tells  about  this  law- 
yer, whose  unorthodox  tactics  rival 
those  of  the  fictional  Perry  Mason,  in 
Due  Process  (Morrow,  $4.50).  You'll 
find  plenty  of  food  for  thought  in  it, 
and  it's  fascinating  reading. 

Modern  religions  ignore  the  role  of 
fate,  leaving  us  confused  and  without 
direction,  believes  Ernest  K.  Gann. 
To  Gann,  a  veteran  airline  pilot  before 
he  became  a  successful  novelist,  fate  is 


very  real — an  enemy  that  hunts  men 
down. 

In  Fate  Is  the  Hunter  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  $6)  he  retraces  his  flying 
years,  remembering  the  men  and  in- 
stances at  which  fate  struck.  Since  it 
is  obvious  from  the  history  of  flying 
men  that  favorites  are  played,  how  do 
you  account  for  those  who  are  ill- 
treated?  To  what  extent  can  the  pat- 
tern of  anyone's  fate  be  contrived  by 
the  individual"  These  are  the  questions 
that  bother  him. 

He  doesn't  find  the  answers.  But  lew 
men  have  ever  been  able  to  write  about 
flying  and  fliers  as  Gann  does.  So  it's 
a  powerful,  seeking,  and  sensitive  book 
he's  created,  and  in  its  way  a  religious 
one. 

Writing  about  beloved  relatives  is 
one  of  the  trickiest  labors  in  the  field 
of  letters.  Subconscious  censors  compel 
even  seasoned  authors  to  suppress  the 
faults  and  idiosyncrasies  that  lift  per- 
sonalities from  the  realm  of  puppets  to 
flesh  and  blood. 

This  problem  plagued  Kathryn 
Hulme,  but  only  a  little,  in  Annie's 
Captain  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $5). 
This  is  the  life  and  love  story  of  Miss 
Hulme's  grandparents — Captain  John 
Cavarly,  who  skippered  sailing  ships 
and  side-wheelers  around  the  Horn  and 
in  the  China  trade,  and  his  lovely, 
spirited  little  Annie,  who  was  never 
cut  out  to  be  a  sea  captain's  wife  but 
"became  one  gladly,  slightly  madly"  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  captain's  own 
ship. 

The  book  gives  a  family-slanted  view 
of  the  life  and  careers  of  seamen  in 
the  days  when  sail  was  giving  way  to 
steam  and  wooden  ships  became  iron 
ones.  It  doesn't  equal  Miss  Hulme's 
best-selling  The  Nun's  Story,  but  I  en- 
joyed it. 

The  ancient  and  majestic  siddur, 
traditional  prayer  book  of  the  Jew, 
has  had  a  profound  influence  on  the 
prayer  and  ritual  of  Christianity.  So  1 
was  delighted  to  see  a  copy  of  an  en- 
tirely new  translation  of  The  Siddur: 
The  Traditional  Jetvish  Prayer 
Book  (University  Books,  $17.50)  by 
Dr.  David  de  Sola  Pool,  rabbi  emeritus 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Syna- 
gogue of  New  York  City. 

Although  copies  of  The  Siddur  were 
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printed  in  New  York  10  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this 
is  the  first  authoritative  and  definitive 
translation  for  Americans.  As  I  turned 
its  pages  (from  right  to  left,  in  tra- 
ditional sequence,  with  Hebrew  and 
English  on  facing  pages)  I  was  amazed 
at  the  joy,  even  the  gaiety  of  Hebrew 
services.  This  certainly  belies  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  Judaism  as  a  severe 
and  somber  faith. 

Intrigued  by  the  title,  I  took  How  to 
Live  on  Nothing  (Doubleday,  $4.95) 
home  and  read  aloud  from  it  somewhat 
ostentatiously.  My  wife  said  little,  but 
a  few  days  later — when  my  morning 
coffee  turned  out  to  be  made  from 
roasted  rye  seeds,  I  decided  economy 
can  be  carried  too  far. 

T  think  that's  what  Joan  Ranson 
Shortney  has  done  in  this  book,  and 
the  result  is  a  fascinating  but  somewhat 
dangerous  mixture  of  advice.  For  in- 
stance, I'm  sure  the  National  Safetv 
Council  would  not  be  happy  about 
some  of  her  recommendations  for  home 
cleaning  with  combustible  liquids. 

My  desk-bound  life  doesn't  seem  so 
bad  in  the  wintertime.  But  come  early 
summer  days  I  want  out.  So  I  turn  to 
stories  of  the  seven  seas  and  faraway 
places. 

One  of  the  best  is  The  Long  Voyage 
(Harper,  $5).  It  took  Adrian  Hayter 
six  years  to  sail  alone  from  England 
to  New  Zealand  in  a  32-foot  yawl. 
There  were  stops  at  great  seaports, 
corrupt  backwaters,  and  havens  of 
primitive  beauty.  Hayter  was  de- 
termined to  discover  within  his  self- 
imposed  solitude  en  route  a  dynamic 
core  of  meaning  for  his  life.  Hence 
the  story  of  his  spiritual  growth  takes 
precedence  over  what  would  otherwise 
be  an  absorbing  adventure  tale. 

A  lot  of  young  readers,  undoubtedly, 
already  have  read  Kon-Tiki,  for  Thor 
Heyerdahl's  best-selling  account  of  his 
voyage  across  the  Pacific  on  a  primitive 
raft  has  appeared  in  50  editions,  includ- 
ing one  in  Eskimo,  as  well  as  in 
excerpt  form  in  textbooks  and  anthol- 
ogies. Now  readers  aged  nine  and  up 
have  their  own  special  edition  (Rand 
McNally,  $4.50),  complete  with  simpli- 
fied text  and  brilliant  illustrations. 

The  Second  World  War,  by  Win- 
ston S.  Churchill  and  the  Editors  of 
Life,  originally  published  in  two 
volumes,  also  has  been  skillfully  adapted 
for  young  readers  in  a  special  one- 
volume  edition  (Golden  Press,  $7.95). 
Here  is  the  heart  of  Churchill's  Nobel 
Prize  winning  story,  together  with  an 
epilogue  in  which  the  great  British 
leader  gives  his  verdict  on  what  has 
happened  since.  Combined  with  a 
treasury  of  memorable  pictures,  this 
book  is  a  prime  example  of  the  first- 
rate  histories  available  for  young  people 


Got  a  Minute? 


.  .  .  to  do  all  the  things  that  there  never  was  time  for 
before!  The  world's  a  pretty  interesting  oyster — and 
these  books  will  help  you  enjoy  it  more: 

Get  in  There  and  Paint,  by  Joseph  Alger  (Crowell,  $2.95) 
— sheer  enjoyment  in  store  for  those  who  follow  the  author 
in  painting  pictures  for  fun. 

You    Can    Analyze    Handwriting,    by    Robert    Holder 

(Prentice-Hall,  $4.9  5) — illustrated  directions  for  learning  a 
delightful  and  absorbing  pastime. 

Chess  in  a  Nutshell,  by  Fred  Reinfeld  (Doubleday,  $2.95) 
— basic  rules  of  play  for  this  intriguing  royal  game;  good 
reference,  too,  during  games. 

Fielding's  Travel  Guide  to  Europe,  by  Henry  Fielding 
(Sloane,  $5.95) — a  comprehensive  and  witty  guide  for  the 
seasoned  traveler  or  the  armchair  globe-trotter. 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens  Garden  Book  (Meredith,  $4.95) 
— a  completely  indexed  and  well-illustrated  handbook  on 
gardening,  landscaping,   and  lawn  care. 

The  Lifetime  Reading  Plan,  by  Clifton  Fadiman  (World, 
$3.75) — meeting  great  writers  of  Western  tradition  makes  this 
book  a  source  of  growth  and  enjoyment. 

.  .  .  and  for  the  most  satisfying  reading  of  all,  try  the 
"self -tested"  variety — go  back  and  reread  the  books  you 
yourself  have  treasured  over  the  years! 
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Wicked 


"Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion" 

—JOHN    WESLEY 


The  pastor  took  his  watch  in  lor 
repairs  and  explained: 

"I  have  all  the  faith  in  the  world 
in  this  watch,  hut  faith  without  good 
works  is  dead." 

— Chablbs  I..  Ward,  Durant,  Okla. 


A  Methodist  minister  was  found 
to  have  diabetes  and  while  under 
treatment  acted  as  hospital  chaplain. 
His  popularity  in  that  post  led  to 
his  retirement  from  the  church, 
which  made  him  a  pastor  emeritus. 
He  was  then  hired  by  the  hospital. 

A  woman   in  his  former  church, 

misunderstanding       his       honorary 

status,  spread  the  word:  "Poor  Mr. 

Johnson — first  he  had  diabetes,  and 

now  he  has  emeritus." 

— Vida  Howard,  Miami,  Fla. 


A  minister  was  called  by  the  tax 
collector  about  a  $500  church  do- 
nation claimed  by  a  parishioner. 

"Did     he     give     that     amount?" 

asked  the  taxgatherer.  The  minister 

hesitated,   then    replied: 

"No — but  he  will!" 

— Maxine  Bartlett,  Twisp,  Wash. 


A  backwoods  preacher  was  talk- 
ing about  heaven,  describing  all  its 
glories.  I  [e  paused  to  ask  for  a  show 
ot  hands  of  all  who  wanted  to  go 
there.  All   but  one  man  responded. 

The  preacher,  shocked,  asked  the 
holdout,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  don't  want  to  go  to  heaven :" 

"I  want  to  go  all  right,"  came 
the  reply.  "Hut  I  thought  you  were 
trying  to  get  up  a  load  tor  tonight!" 

Bernard    Walton,   McComb,    \ 


My  children  had  been  praying  tor 

a  baby  brother  or  sister  and  had 
been  told  to  expect  one.  One  week- 
end when  we  were  camping  out  in 
the  hills,  young  Herbert  called  out 
alter  bedtime  that  he  had  to  get 
up  and   pray  some  more. 

I  le  got   out  of  bed,   knell    down, 
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and  said:  "God,  you  better  not 
the  baby  tonight.  There  isn't  any- 
one home  to  take  care  of  him." 

Miis.    M.    Ni  1. 1. 11.   M  \y,   /'• 


My  minister-husband  reserves 
Saturday  for  "practice  night,"  medi- 
tating on  his  next  day's  sermon. 

One  night  our  five-year-old,  in 
answer  to  a  caller's  query,  said,  "My 
dad's    at   the   church,    practicin'." 

"Is  there  a  wedding  rehearsal?" 
asked  the  visitor. 

"Oh,  no,  he's  just  practicin'  .  .  . 

you     know,      practicin'     what     he 

preaches!" 

Mildred    I!.    Bensmiller,    Kearney,   Nebr, 


I  explained  to  my  primary  class 
that  the  fourth  Sunday  each  month 
in  our  church  is  "Missionary  Sun- 
day" and  anyone  who  wished  might 
bring  something  for  the  worship 
table. 

When  church  school  was  over  the 
following  Sunday,  a  seven-year-old 
brought  me  a  dime. 

"Teacher,"  he  said,  "I  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  a  special  collec- 
tion for  Michigan  Sunday." 

— Mrs.  Arthur  Kalber,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


A    young    friend,    who    attended 

Sunday  school  for  the  first  time,  was 

asked  how  she  liked  it.  "What  did 

your  teacher  tell  you?"  her  mother 

inquired.  The  girl   replied,  "To  be 

quiet." 

— Mrs.   Helen   Gaines,  Sarner,  Pa. 


The  minister  knocked  on  the  door 
of  a  house.  "Is  that  you,  angel?" 
called  a  woman's  voice. 

"No,"  came  the  answer,  "but  I'm 
from  the  same  department." 

Frances  Benson,  Ilolhj,  Colo. 


Pat  learned  to  read  a  few  words 
in  the  first  grade  and  she  also  loves 
to  be  read  to. 

"Mommy,"  she  asked  one  day, 
"do  you  like  maple  leaf  stories  best?" 

"What2"  puzzled  her  parent. 

"You  know,  true  stories  or  maple- 
leal  ones?" 

Tad   \  01 1    s,    Memphis, 


That  church-related  anecdote  you 
heard  the  other  day — why  not  share 
it  with  other  Together  readers?  If 
it's  selected  to  appear,  you'll  receive 
$5.  Sorry;  tie  cannot  return  any 
contributions. — Eds. 


today.  Many  parents  probably  will  be 
caught  dipping  into  its  pages,  too,  either 
to  find  a  quick  answer  to  a  question  or 
just  for  the  pure  joy  of  reading  a  classic 
narrative  that  has  been  condensed  but 
not  spoiled. 

Only  the  wisest  men  can  explain 
complex  matters  so  they  seem  simple. 
Such  a  man  is  Austin  Farrer,  Church 
ot  England  priest  whom  C.  S.  Lewis 
has  called  "one  of  the  most  learned 
theologians  alive." 

In  A  faith  of  Our  Own  (World, 
$3.75)  Dr.  Farrer  considers  the  de- 
mands and  responsibilities  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  daily  life.  It's  a  book  of 
rare  power. 

The  idea  of  keeping  a  many-volumed 
encyclopedia  up  with  the  world  has 
always  staggered  my  imagination.  And 
now  that  I've  learned  how  the  editors 
of  one  reference  work  do  it,  I  think 
I'm  more  staggered  yet. 

Preparing  for  the  1961  edition  of 
the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  ( Field 
Enterprises,  $179  for  Aristocrat  bind- 
ing, other  bindings  less),  World  Book 
editors  revised  more  than  a  third  of 
the  pages  in  the  20-volume  work.  This 
included  adding  such  information  as 
an  article  on  the  Abominable  Snowman 
by  explorer  Sir  Edmund  P.  Hillary, 
pictures  and  text  on  the  latest  in  trans- 
portation— the  air-cushion  vehicle  that 
rides  on  air,  1960  election  results  and 
the  50-star  flag,  the  latest  data  on  space 
travel,  and  descriptions  and  maps  of 
the  dozen  African  nations  that  won 
independence  in  1960. 

The  World  BooJ{,  long  recognized  as 
a  standard  reference  work,  is  designed 
primarily  for  use  by  students  from 
elementary  grades  through  high  school. 
But  it's  also  a  rich  trove  of  information 
for  all  members  of  the  family. 

If  you  read  Oren  Arnold's  article. 
Pornography  Can  Hit  Your  Home,  Too 
[March,  1960,  page  22],  you  know- 
parents  today  need  to  be  more  and 
more  alert  for  obscene  mail  addressed 
to  their  youngsters.  This  vicious  traffic 
already  solicits  1  million  minor  chil- 
dren, and  it's  growirlg. 

James  Jackson  Kilpatrick  repeats 
Arnold's  warning  in  The  Smut  Ped- 
dlers (Doubleday,  $4.50),  reminding' 
us  at  the  same  time  that  in  our  en- 
thusiasm to  rid  the  mails  of  obscenity 
we  must  not  open  the  door  to  unwise 
censorship  of  the  press. 

Kilpatrick,  who's  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  News-Leader,  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  field,  and  his 
book  is  provocative  and  informative. 

It's  refreshing  to  read  a  book  on 
Latin  America  that  doesn't  picture  its 
people  as  crude,  unlettered  peons  who 
know  not  whither  they  go  politically 
and   arc  ready   to  accept  nearly   every 
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Beautiful 

White  Gift  Bibles 


Choose  from  these  white  gift  Bibles  in  the  Revised 
Standard  and  King  James  Versions.  Appropriate 
for  giving  anytime,  these  Bibles  are  especially  suit- 
able for  birthdays,  weddings,  and  other  special  oc- 
casions. Make  your  selections  on  the  handy  coupon 
below. 


King  James  Version 


IN    the   beginning   w 
and  the  Word  was 
the  Word  was  God. 
2   The  same  was  in 
with  God. 


□  DELUXE  BIBLE  FOR  BRIDES.  Bound  in 
genuine  leather,  this  beautiful  white 
Bible  has  silver  stamping  on  front  and 
spine,  silver  edged  pages.  Presentation 
page,  marriage  certificate  and  family 
record.  King  James  Version,  3',2x4?s 
inches,  boxed. 
CW-W1312X   postpaid,  $5.50 


IN    the    beginning 
and  the  Word  was 
the  Word  was  God. 
2  The  same  was  in 
with  God. 


□    IMITATION     WHITE     LEATHER     BIBLE 

Washable  covers  make  this  Bible  a  prac- 
tical gift.  Stamped  in  gold  with  a  circu- 
lar design  on  cover,  it  contains  presenta- 
tion page,  marriage  certificate.  Page  size, 
3l,2x5l2  inches.  King  James  Version. 
CW-W1301MC    postpaid,  $3.25 


IN  the  becinninc 
the  Word  was 
Word  was  God. 


□  SLIM  WHITE  ZIPPER  BIBLE.  Printed  in 
self-pronouncing  Ebony  type,  covered  in 
imitation  white  leather,  this  edition  of 
the  King  James  Version  has  a  zipper 
fastening  with  one-inch  cross  on  a  short 
chain.  Page  size,  43/ix71,i  inches. 
WD-608Z    postpaid,  $5.00 


\^okeshurif 


jrSend  Moil  Ordert  to  Regional  Service  Centers 


Northeastern 
Region 
Boston  16 
•  New  York  11 
Pittsburgh  30 

North  Central 
Region 

•  Chicago  1 1 

•  Cincinnati  2 
Detroit  1 

Western 

Region 

Los  Angeles  29 

Portland  S 

•  San  Francisco  2 

Southirestcrn 
Region 

•  Dallas   1 

Kansas  City  6 

Southern 
Region 
Atlanta  3 
*Nashvillc  3 

Southeastern 
Region 
Baltimore  3 
^Richmond  16 

The  Revised  Standard  Version 


N  the  begin 
the  Word 
Word  was 


2  Therefore  yo 
whoever  you 
other;  for  in  pas 


□    DELUXE     RSV     BIBLE     FOR     BRIDES.     A 

beautiful  gift,  in  the  Revised  Standard 
Version,  translated  into  the  language  of 
today.  Genuine  white  leather  cover  with 
gold  stamping  on  spine  and  gold  edged 
pages.  Contains  three-color  presentation 
page.  Page  size,  5%x7l&  inches. 
TN2807XW        postpaid,  $10.00 


D  WHITE  LEATHEROID  BIBLE  WITH 
FAMILY  RECORD.  An  attractive  Bible  in 
the  Revised  Standard  Version,  with  an 
equally  attractive  price.  Four-page  Family 
Record  and  64  pages  of  Bible  helps.  Size, 
5l,4Xl\2  inches. 
TN-28I3WF         postpaid,  $4.00 


□  ILLUSTRATED  RSV  BIBLE.  Twelve  full 
color  illustrations,  12  six  color  maps  com- 
bined with  the  genuine  white  leather 
cover  make  this  RSV  Bible  a  lovely  gift. 
Three  color  presentation  page  and  printed 
in  large  type.  Page  size,  Stix?1^  inches. 
Attractively  gift  boxed. 
TN-2808W  postpaid,  $8.00 


□  WHITE  RSV  ZIPPER  BIBLE.  Features 
included  in  this  white  leatheroid  zipper 
Bible  are  12  full  color  reproductions  and 
12  six  color  maps  and  complete  footnotes. 
Pages  have  amber  edges  and  are  num- 
bered consecutively  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation.  Page  size,  SV^x!1/*  inches,  RSV. 
TN-2804WZ   postpaid,  $6.00 


30  "And  whe 
an  xhymn,  the 
the  mount  of 


26  <C  "And  as 
"Jesus  took  br 
it,  and  brake 


D  WHITE  CENUINE  LEATHER.  Slim,  flex- 
ible and  light,  this  Bible  would  make  a 
lovely  gift  for  anyone.  It  has  beautiful 
pictures,  gold  edged  pages  with  extreme- 
ly readable  print.  Page  size,  S'ixT^a 
inches  in  the  King  James  Version. 
WD-811C  postpaid,  $8.50 


□  WHITE     LEATHERTEX     ZIPPER     BIBLE. 

Printed  on  Indo  Text  paper  this  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible  is  pleasant 
and  easy  to  read.  Beautifully  illustrated, 
pages  edged  in  amber;  zipper  closing 
holds  a  tiny  gold  cross.  Size,  5%x8  inches. 
WD-808CZ   postpaid,  $6.00 


Please  send  me,  postpaid,  the  Bibles  indicated: 

□  Payment  enclosed  □  Charge  to  my  account 

.Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 


SEND    TO 


Street 


City 


.(         )    State 
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"ism"  ill  n  might  lx  offered  to  them, 
in  The  Struggle  for  Democracy 
in  1  .it tit  America  i  Mai  millan,  $4.50), 
Charles  O.  Porter  and  Robert  J. 
Alexander  discuss  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icj  and  the  most  recent  incidents  in  the 
20  republics'  struggle  lor  democracy. 
Both  nun  have  been  in  government, 
both  an  deeply  interested  in  Latin 
America,  and  their  outlook  on  its  prob- 
lems  is  an   optimistic  one. 

June  being  the  month  ol  roses,  it 
seems  a  good  time  to  mention  a  prac- 
tical and  attractive  hook  on  Simplified 
Flotver  Arrangements  (  Viking,  $5). 

The  author,  Patricia  Easterbrook 
Roberts,  draws  on  unusually  lull 
knowledge  oi  the  subject  and  empha- 
sizes the  simplest  and  most  effective 
ways  oi  arranging  popular  and  readily 
available  flowers — including  roses,  of 
course. 

Who  doesn't  occasionally  like  to 
fancy  himself  as  a  spy,  complete  with 
cloak  and  dagger?  You  won't  find  any 
instructions  for  making  false  mustaches 
or  secret  codes  in  Strategic  Intelli- 
gence and  the  Shape  of  Tomorrow 
(Regnery,  $4),  but  if  you'll  follow  its 
lead  you  can  become  your  own  "in- 
telligence" expert  on  world  affairs. 


For,  believes  author  William  Mont- 
gomery McGovern,  all  ol  us  can 
foretell  future  international  events,  re- 
gardless oi  our  military  or  political 
background,  because  the  facts  are  avail- 
able to  all.  We  simply  have  to  know 
where  to  look  for  them. 

Now  political-science  professor  at 
Methodist-related  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. McGovern  is  well  qualified  to 
tell  us  where  to  look.  A  former  mem- 
ber oi  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In- 
telligence Committee  and  of  the  Joint 
Strategic  Survey  Committee,  his  fame 
is  almost  legendary. 

He  sometimes  believes  in  disguises, 
however.  I  must  tell  you  that  he  once 
penetrated  the  forbidden  Tibetan  city 
of  Lhasa,  disguised  as  a  coolie. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Iron  Curtain 
countries  openly  exploit  nationalism  in 
the  Arab  world.  But,  without  publicity, 
other  foreign  elements  are  equally  ac- 
tive in  this  crossroads  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  warn  foreign  correspondents 
Irving  Sedar  and  Harold  J.  Green- 
berg  in  Behind  the  Egyptian  Sphinx 
(Chilton,  $4). 

They  charge  that  many  of  Hitler's 
top  Nazis  are  today  in  key  positions  in 
the  Egyptian  government,  that  the  rem- 
nants of  Rommel's   Afrika    Korps   are 


A  small  boy  wanders  the  ways  of  summer; 
School  days  are  over,  his  heart  is  free. 
Free  as  the  woodpecker  that,  like  a  drummer, 
I  lammers  the  trunk  of  an  old  dead  tree. 

A  small  boy  goes  where  his  dreams  will  take  him; 
Down  through  the  meadow  and  over  the  hill; 
And  nothing  it  seems  will  serve  to  wake  him 
Till  lamp  light  gleams  on  the  window  sill. 

\  small  boy  goes  home  in  the  twilight; 
W  here  he  has  been,  ah!  no  one  knows; 
Not  even  himself,  but  there  is  a  high  light 
Deep  in  his  eyes  by  which  he  grows. 

( )  small  boys  over  this  world  of  ours, 
Small  boys  to  me,  men  too  soon,  too  soon, 
I  ,ive  to  the  full  as  you  wade  the  flowers, 
Vs  you  wander  the  dream-filled  paths  of  June. 

— Enola  Chamberlin 


secretly  training  a  desert  army  in  the 
Nile  Valley,  and  that  certain  powerful 
elements  in  West  Germany  are  quietly 
co-operating  with  Nasser  toward  estab- 
lishing a  third,  or  middle,  power  bloc 
between  the  democratic  West  and  the 
communist  East. 

On  a  night  flight  from  Wichita  to 
Chicago  recently  I  had  the  illusion  of 
flying  over  a  single  city,  so  closely 
spaced  were  the  twinkling  lights  thou- 
sands of  feet  below.  That  isn't  precisely 
the  case  yet,  says  ecologist  William 
Vogt  in  People!  Challenge  to  Sur- 
vival (Sloane,  $4.50),  but  he  predicts 
that  by  1975  we  can  expect  to  be  living 
in  a  country  of  vast  interlocking  cities, 
with  towns  and  rural  areas  totally  en- 
gulfed by  suburbia.  Fresh  food  will  be 
available  to  progressively  fewer  people, 
escape  from  the  human  hive  ever  more 
difficult. 

On  a  global  basis,  the  significance 
of  mounting  population  pressures  is 
yet  more  critical.  Vogt  warns  that  if 
these  pressures  are  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked,  there  will  be  little  hope  of 
saving  civilization  as  we  know  it.  His 
book  is  disturbing  but  essential  read- 
ing. 

Confessions  of  a  Conformist  (Nor- 
ton, $3.95)  is  a  nonconformist  book 
about  conformism  (or  it  may  be  the 
other  way  around).  Starting  with  the 
term  "nonconformist  orthodoxy,"  au- 
thor Morris  Freedman  weaves  in  and 
out  of  a  seeming  paradox.  One  scarcely 
knows  which  dogma  is  under  attack, 
but  either  way  is  just  as  interesting  as 
the  other.  With  the  critical  eye  of  both 
interested  parties,  he  looks  at  science, 
religion,  race,  advertising,  the  auto- 
mobile, and  even  has  the  "education- 
ists" and  "humanists"  at  each  other's 
throats.  His  treatment  is  light  but  it's 
a  meaningful  book. 

Those  who  remember  the  good  old 
days — and  those  who  don't — will  enjoy 
a  collection  of  stories,  reminiscences, 
and  illustrations  compiled  by  R.  J. 
McGinnis  in  co-operation  with  the  staff 
of  The  Farm  Quarterly. 

The  Good  Old  Days  (Harper,  $10) 
is  an  affectionate  evocation  of  rural 
America  before  the  gasoline  engine  and 
the  industrialization  of  agriculture. 
Here  is  the  America  of  the  husking  bee, 
the  threshers,  the  one-room  school  and 
the  McGuffey  reader,  dirt  roads  and 
covered  bridges.  And  amid  the  nostalgia 
the  reader  can  spy  a  way  of  life  that 
has  provided  a  rich  portion  of  our 
heritage. 

I.  Barnabas,  was  not  fortunate  in  my 
schoolboy  introduction  to  mathematics. 
So  when  Tommy  Barnabas  came  home 
from  classes  with  a  large  red  "arithme- 
tic book"  tucked  under  his  arm, 
settled    himself  down,  and   buried    his 
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head  in  its  pages,  I  was  most  interested. 
Alter  Tommy  had  finished  it,  he 
graciously  let  me  read  it,  and  my  dig- 
nity was  somewhat  restored  when  I 
learned  that  it  was  designed  for  in- 
quiring minds — both  "those  of  chil- 
dren and  bright  adults."  This  fasci- 
nating exploration  of  the  world  of 
numbers  and  space  is  The  Giant  Gold- 
en Book  of  Mathematics  (Golden 
Press,  J3.95).  Irving  Adler,  former 
mathematics  instructor  at  Columbia 
University,  leads  the  way  in  sparkling, 
lucid  text.  Lowell  Hess  lights  the  path 
and  delights  the  eye  with  brilliant, 
imaginative   illustrations. 

My  co-worker  Sally  Wesley  was 
glowing  over  a  large  volume  with  a 
colorful  jacket  when  I  stopped  in  her 
office  recently.  It  was  Hotv  America 
Eats  (Scribners,  $10),  by  a  lady  with 
the  marvelous  name  of  Clementine 
Paddleford. 

Sally  assured  me  that  Miss  Paddle- 
ford, a  top  food  writer,  takes  readers 
on  a  gastronomical  tour  par  excellence, 
and  I  pass  her  recommendation  on  to 
you. 

Tn  these  days  of  psychoanalysis,  mar- 
riage counselors,  and  the  "modern 
woman,"  you  may  be  tempted  to  dis- 
miss The  Biblical  View  of  Sex  and 
Marriage  (Scribners,  $3.95)  with  a 
single  word — "outmoded."  I  hope  you 
don't.  It's  one  of  the  soundest,  most 
valuable  books  on  Christian  marriage 
I've  come  upon  in  some  time. 

The  author  is  Princeton  Professor 
Otto  A.  Piper.  It's  based  on  his  book 
of  20  years  ago,  Christian  Interpretation 
of  Sex,  long  considered  a  standard 
work.  As  the  changed  title  indicates, 
many  additions  and  revisions  have 
made  it  a  new  book.  Hardly  a  para- 
graph has  remained  the  same. 

In  The  Folk  Songs  of  North 
America  (Doubleday,  $7.50)  Alan 
Lomax  has  in  effect  created  an  in- 
formal history  of  America,  told  through 
its  songs  and  its  people.  More  than  300 
songs  are  discussed  in  the  623-page 
volume,  and  anthropologist  Lomax'  in- 
terest in  the  "why"  of  folk  songs  is 
evident  as  he  gives  the  sociological, 
economic,  moral,  and  psychological 
background  of  each  song. 

Chords  for  guitar  accompaniment  are 
indicated  over  the  music  for  each  song, 
and  there  are  100  full  piano  arrange- 
ments. Quite  an  addition  to  a  home 
library  shelf,  especially  if  it  happens 
to  be  near  the  piano! 

I've  been  reading  two  very  different 
books  on  spiritual  healing. 

Methodist  minister's  wife  Gertrude 
D.  McKelvey  takes  the  popularized 
approach  in  Finding  God's  Healing 
Voxver  (Lippincott,  $3.50),  telling  a 
swift-paced,  enthusiastic  story  of  heal- 
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HAVE  YOU  READ  THE  COMPLETELY  NEW  TRANSLATION 
THAT   EVERYONE  IS  TALKING  ABOUT? 

"An  achievement  of  first  qual- 
J\  ity  .  .  .  This  translation  is 
likely  to  be  greeted  with  nearly 
unanimous  enthusiasm  within 
religious  circles." 

—  Martin  E.  Marty. 
N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 

Painstaking  and  accurate  . .  . 
freshness  and  boldness  of 
almost  every  line  ...  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  New  Test- 
ament." 

—  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 
Chicago  Tribune 

If  the  test  of  this  translation 
is  whether  it  effectively  intro- 
duces the  reader  to  Jesus  Christ, 
then  the  result  is  triumphant 
...  It  is  universal  yet  personal, 
timeless  yet  contemporary  .  .  . 
a  treasure  to  be  discovered  and 
loved."  —  Cecil  Northcott, 
Christian  Century 


$4.95 
at  all  booksellers 


MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  COPIES  NOW  IN  PRINT! 

Published  jointly,         .throughout  the  world,  by 
Cambridge  University  Press'Qj-'--?  -AOxford  University  Press 


LAKE  MOHONK  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

In  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
New  York  State.  A  different 
type  of  resort  where  the  re- 
laxed atmosphere  has  been  a 
"tradition"  for  92  years.  No 
bar.  Arrivals  and  sports  re- 
stricted on  Sunday.  300  com- 
fortable rooms.  Generous  and 
tasty  meals.  7500  acres  moun- 
tain property,  private  lake. 
American  Plan.  "Family  rates. 
Special  package  rates  in  spring 
and  fall."  Open  April  14  to 
late  October.  Write  for  book- 
let 2T  from 

SMILEY  BROTHERS,  Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York 


Order  Any  Book 


you  sec  reviewed  in  Together  at 
the  publisher's  advertised  price — 
we   pay   the   postage. 
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Atlanta  3  •  Baltimore  3  •  Boston  16 
Chicago  11  •  Cincinnati  2  •  Dallas  1 
Detroit  1  •  Kansas  City  6  •  Los  Angeles  29 
Nashville  3  •  New  York  11  •  Pittsburgh  30 
Portland  5    •    Richmond  16    •    San  Francisco  2 


"I  SAW  IT 
IJN  TOGETHER" 

The  next  time  you  buy  some- 
thing thai  was  advertised  in 
Together,    say,    "I    saw    it 

in  TOGETHER."  Surveys  have 
shown  that  you  <\><  read  the 
advertisements,  but  mentioning 

il    when    \oii    make    a    purchase 

w  ill  confirm  our  >m  veys. 
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a  -iKxcaXi^m  CcruM  be 

SO  WONDERFUL... 
a>^S0EC0N0MICAL,-tool 

...A  GREAT   LAKES   CRUISE 

SS  NORTH  AMERICAN  •  SS  SOUTH  AMERICAN 

No  wonder  passengers  repeat  their  Great  Lakes 
<  raise  Vacations  year  after  year!  Where  else 
can  vou  have  so  much  fun,  rest  and  relaxation 
for  so  little?  Where  else  can  you  enjoy  7  thrill- 
ing days  and  7  glorious  nights  of  gay  ship- 
board parties,  deck  sports,  dancing,  sun 
bathing,  entertainment,  new  friends,  matchless 
food  and  visits  to  exciting  ports  ...  all  in  one 
package  at  this  low  budget  price?  Think  of  it 
. . .  over  2  200  marvelous  miles  of  cruising  over 
the  scenic  and  historic  waterways  of  America's 
Great  Inland  Seas.  You'llenjoy  church  services, 
too,  in  "the  little  church  at  sea."  Come  along 
.  .  .  see  America's  new  Fourth  coastline  .  .  . 
and  discover  this  truly  thrilling  vacation. 

7  DAYS  from  *174.50  (All-Expense) 

from  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Duluth. 
Rates,  plus  tax,  include  transportation,  meals,  berth 

in  OUTSIDE  cabin,  entertainment. 
Ask  /or  free  descriptive  literature  about  special  round- 
trip  am/  one-way  Great  Lakes-St.  Laurence  Seaway 
cruises  between  Chicago  and  Montreal. 

See  your  TRAVEL  AGENT,  or  mail  this  coupon  today, 

I    GEORGIAN  BAY  LINE.  Depl.  7  Moil  rnft  coupon 

Ft.  of  Woodward,  Detroit  26,  Michigan   rguiSE  BOOKLET 

I   Name I 


Address. 
City 
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-State. 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  lorn  and  cost]]  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1*::)  i. vised  editions  <>t  the  famous  McGiiffcy's  Headers 
nan  been  completed  ami  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies    at    Hie    foUowlm    low    prices    POSTPAID: 

1st    Reader $2.50        4th   Reader $3.50 

2nd   Reader $2.75        5th  Reader $3.75 

3rd    Reader $3.25         6th   Reader $4.25 

OLD    AUTHORS,         Dept.    TR-6,         Rowan,    Iowa 

r-    PENNINGTON    -i 

UathodUl     College    Preparatory    School    for 
Hoys.   Ounrd   by   the  New  Jersey  Conference. 
"Only     the     Excellent."     ThoroiiBh     preparation     for 
llted    Qradea  7-12.  small  classes. 
Indlrtdu  Developmental   reading.   40-acre 

riir.il    campus    near    1'rlncetun.    Attractive    buildings. 

Endowed    Est,   1838.  Sumroei 
Catalog, 
Charles   R.   Smyth,    D.D..    Box  45.    Penninaton.   N.J. 
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in»  as  it's  practiced  by  the  larger  Prot- 
estant denominations. 

More  thoughtful  is  that  of  Swiss 
pastor  Bernard  Martin  in  The  Heal- 
ing Ministry  in  the  Church  (Knox, 
$3).  His  concern  is  not  with  the  in- 
dividual who  may  have  a  special  gift  of 
healing  but  with  the  church  as  a  whole, 
and  all  its  pastors.  He  wants  to  see  every 
parish  recover  its  ancient  conception 
ot  healing  as  a  normal  part  of  Christian 
ministry. 

British  royalty  gets  close  scrutiny  in 
The  House  of  Hanover  (Coward- 
McCann,  $5.75)  by  Alvin  Redman, 
and  in  George  III  (Little,  Brown,  $6) 
by  J.  C.  Long. 

The  House  of  Hanover  is  slow  mov- 
ing if  you  wade  through  the  opening 
40  pages  on  the  Hanoverian  ancestry, 
but  then  it  livens  up.  As  it  relates  the 
intrigues  of  Court,  the  internecine  po- 
litical struggles,  the  insanity,  and 
scandals  of  the  six  Hanovers  from  the 
hated  George  I  through  the  beloved 
Victoria,  I  wondered  at  times  how 
England  managed  to  expand. 

George  111  is  the  expanded  story  of 
one  of  the  Hanovers — the  complex  and 
eventually  mad  king  whose  stubborn- 
ness and  villainy  toward  his  American 
colonists  brought  about  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  American  Independence. 
Long's  summary  of  the  War  is  enlight- 
ening as  is  his  recital  of  the  affairs  of 
the  man  who  reigned  for  years. 

Until  he  was  declared  insane  in  1811, 
George's  attempt  at  autocratic  rule  got 
him  into  frequent  trouble  as  he  tried 
to  extend  royal  authority,  control  the 
press,  and  halt  social  reforms.  In  his 
last  years  he  was  not  only  insane  but 
wholly  blind,  deaf  and  largely  incom- 
municative. White-bearded  and  dressed 
in  white  tunic,  he  haunted  the  corridors 
of  Windsor — oblivious  to  the  great 
events  that  marked  the  early  1800s. 

If  you've  visited  the  Southwest, 
you've  probably  seen  paintings  by  a 
flourishing  school  of  youngish  Indians 
centering  around  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  Dale 
Stuart  King,  a  publisher  at  Globe, 
Ariz.,  has  brought  together  both  paint- 
ings and  a  story  by  Pablita  Velarde 
trom  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  in  an 
oversize  book.  Old  Father  ($7.95)  it's 
called,  and  it's  a  smoothly  unrolling  bit 
ot  Americana  legendry.  Even  more  de- 
lightful are  the  artist's  delicate,  soft- 
toned  paintings.  I'm  quite  ready  to 
agree  with  the  many  who  cite  Pablita 
Velarde  as  "finest  of  America's  Indian 
women  painters." 

Looking  at  a  copy  of  Samuel,  the 
Ambitious  Flea  (Rcilly  ic  Lee.  $2), 
it  seemed  to  me  there  was  only  one 
person  on  the  staff  who  should  review- 
it.  So  I  asked  the  editor  of  The  Wielded 
Flea  if  he  would  comment  on  Pamela 
Lloyd's    tale   for    tots.    I    didn't    really 


expect  him  to  go  overboard,  but  he  did, 
and  here's  what  he  said: 

"Samuel  is  the  most  unforgettable 
flea  I  have  ever  met.  His  story  touched 
my  heart.  Samuel  wasn't  a  prodigal  flea 
— he  didn't  run  off  with  his  share  of 
the  family's  wealth  and  come  back  out 
at  the  scams — he  was  just  adventurous. 
Happily,  Samuel's  story  has  an  ending 
that  would  warm  the  cockles  of  even 
the  most  wicked  flea's  heart." 

Well,  you  take  a  look,  the  next  time 
you're  shopping  for  your  small  fry — 
but  don't  expect  your  dog  to  like  it. 

Wilbur  Cross'  story  of  the  tragic 
flight  of  the  dirigible  Italia — Ghost 
Ship  of  the  Pole  (Sloane,  $5)— left 
me  with  mixed  emotions:  sympathy  for 
Umberto  Nobile,  designer,  builder,  and 
captain  of  the  Italia;  repugnance  over 
the  do-nothing  attitude  of  Italian  of- 
ficials and  the  captain  of  the  Citta  di 
Milano,  the  base  ship  (who  even  days 
after  the  dirigible  had  crashed  on  an 
ice  pack  in  the  Arctic  was  "uncertain 
what  to  do  and  convinced  that  the  safest 
course  was  to  do  nothing");  disgust  at 
Fascist  officials  who  ignored  accomplish- 
ments of  the  flight  to  discredit  and 
dishonor  Nobile;  and  admiration  for 
the  Alpinist  officer  who  disobeyed  the 
Citta\  captain  and  set  out  on  foot  to 
hunt  for  crash  survivors. 

Ghost  Ship  of  the  Pole  is  a  thrilling 
account  of  the  crashing  of  the  Italia 
and  the  ordeal  of  its  crew,  and  a  shock- 
ing account  of  the  political  jealousies 
and  injustice  that  followed  this  inter- 
national tragedy  of  33  years  ago. 

TV  has  constandy  portrayed  the  West 
as  a  fabulous  realm  largely  peopled  by 
extraordinary  folks  who  exist  without 
work  and  subsist  without  earned  food. 
It's  refreshing,  therefore,  to  come  across 
a  simple  tale  of  real  people  in  the  Ne- 
braska Sandhills  such  as  Western 
Story:  The  Recollections  of 
Charley  O'Kieffe,  1884-1898  (Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  Press,  $4.50). 

I  thank  this  book  for  a  new  and 
useful  addition  to  my  vocabulary — 
heyoka.  A  heyoka  is  a  member  of  an 
exotic  Sioux  cult  who  for  strange  rea- 
sons did  things  backwards.  You 
laughed,  they  wept;  vou  went  forward, 
they  reversed.  Come  to  think  about  it, 
I've  known  several  paleface  heyokas! 

Robert  Hillyer  pursues  poetry  with 
the  rule  book  and  catches  it,  only  to 
set  it  free.  In  Pursuit  of  Poetry  (  Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $4.75)  is  a  thorough  guide 
to  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  verse  and  all  its  forms.  Pulitzer 
Prize  poet  Hillyer  first  dissects  poetrv. 
probes  into  its  anatomy  and  techniques, 
then  discusses  the  background  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  and  evaluates  20th-centur\ 
verse.  His  book  will  supply  the  reader 
with  a  sense  of  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

— Barnabas 
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THE  DETECTIVE  novel  has  been  with 
us  a  long  time  and  has  assumed  certain 
characteristics  which  are  almost  as 
rigid  and  unbending  as  the  laws 
governing  the  form  of  a  sonnet.  For 
one  thing,  the  person  killed  has  to 
have  been  so  bad  that  he  is  no  great 
loss  to  society.  Then  the  murderer 
must  be  found  even  when  we  have 
some  sympathy  for  him,  because 
society  has  to  be  protected.  There 
may  be  a  love  motive  running  through 
the  story,  but  it  never  becomes  the 
dominant  theme.  The  detective  who 
tracks  down  the  killer  may  be  a 
woman,  either  young  or  old,  or  a  priest, 
or  a  professional  private  eye,  and  he 
must  have   character. 

In  our  time,  this  form  of  fiction  has 
sometimes  turned  to  violence  and  tor- 
ture as  ends  in  themselves.  It  is  a 
reflection  of  our  age  that  we  think  we 
can  make  a  story  exciting  by  ruthless 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter.  But  the 
classic  stories  never  stoop  to  this  level. 

Now  one  of  the  best  murder-mystery 
writers  is  Agatha  Christie.  She  writes 
in  good  taste  and  with  a  sense  of 
human  motives  and  reactions.  I  was 
delighted,  therefore,  to  pick  up  a  book 
containing  three  murder  novels  in  one 
volume.    It   is 

MURDER      PREFERRED,      by      Agatha 
Christie   (Dodd,   Mead,   $4.95). 

In  two  of  the  stories  the  detective  is 
the  famous  Hercule  Poirot.  He  is  a 
Belgian,  somewhat  of  a  dandy,  some- 
what eccentric,  but  completely  honor- 
able. He  has  a  sharp  mind  and  does 
not  think  that  he  should  run  around 
looking  for  clues.  He  leaves  that  to  the 
police  and  thinks  his  way  through  to 
the  solution. 

The  first  novelette  is  The  Patriotic 
Murders.  This  involves  a  government 
financier  and  has  to  do  with  high-level 
politics.  Poirot  comes  into  it  because 
his  dentist  gets  killed.  The  last  story 
in  the  book  is  entitled  Murder  in 
Retrospect  and  also  has  Poirot  as  its 
sleuth.  In  this  case,  a  woman  was 
declared  guilty  of  poisoning  her  hus- 
band and  executed.  Sixteen  years  later, 
her  daughter  is  convinced  that  her 
mother  was   innocent   and    finally  per- 
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suades  Poirot  to  re-examine  the  cace. 
He  goes  back  and  talks  to  the  people 
involved  and  comes  up  with  a  surpris- 
ing and  exciting  conclusion. 

The  story  between  these  two,  A 
Murder  Is  Announced,  has  to  do  with 
a  wonderful  old  lady  called  Miss 
Marple.  In  a  small  English  town  strange 
happenings  take  place,  and  Miss 
Marple,  because  she  knows  human 
nature  so  well,  begins  to  see  the  thread 
and  helps  the  police  follow  it  through 
to  the  conclusion.  Miss  Marple  is 
quite  a  gal,  and  if  preachers  knew  as 
much  about  human  nature  as  she 
knows,  we  would  be  better  pastors 
and  more  competent  counselors. 

Altogether  this  is  mighty  good 
medicine  for  a  weary  fellow  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Put  Murder  Preferred  on 
your  bedside  table  and  throw  away 
your  sleeping  pills. 

Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  a  novel 
by  C.  P.  Snow,  and  I  was  so  enthusias-    ( 
tic  about  it  that  I  went  back  and  found 
another  one.    It  is 

THE  MASTERS,  by  C.  P.  Snow  (Scribners, 
$4.50). 

This  book  deals  with  13  Fellows  of 
a  college  in  Cambridge  University.  The 
plot  is  so  simple  that  it  makes  a  fairy 
story  sound  complicated.  For  all  the 
book  deals  with  is  the  maneuvering  of 
this  group  to  elect  a  master  of  the 
college.  Your  first  reaction  will  be: 
who  cares?  But,  believe  me,  I  could 
hardly  put  the  book  down,  and  the 
little  world  of  these  few  men  took  on 
the  importance  of  the  universe  itself. 
The  maneuverings  become  as  impor- 
tant as  an  American  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

C.  P.  Snow  knows  how  to  make 
every  man's  life  represent  all  men's 
lives.  He  has  that  wonderful  gift  of 
bringing  the  universal  into  the  particu- 
lar. His  stories  hold  interest  by 
revealing  the  meaning  of  ordinary  life 
and  not  by  dependence  on  a  weird 
atmosphere  or  complicated  plot.  The 
book  is  great  stuff,  good  reading, 
indeed,  for  our  hectic,  restless,  un- 
happy generation.  But  I  must  turn  off 
this  exuberance  before  I  stop  being  a 
reviewer    and    turn     into    a    salesman 
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Together   with  the  Small  Fry 


TIMOTHY'S 


'There  beside  him  stood  ...  a  very  long,  odd-looking  someone  with  a  great  many  legs." 

By  MARGARET  REDFIELD 


1  INK  )T1  IV  \nt  knocked  on  the  door 
once  more,  then  sighed  and  sat  down 
mi  a  pebble.  He  opened  the  lunch  his 
mother  had  fixed  lor  him  early  that 
morning  and  began  to  nibble  on  a 
crumb  ol  gingerbread.  Timothy  had 
come  clear  across  the  meadow  to  \isit 
his  aunt  and  uncle  and  six  cousins,  and 
he  was  disappointed  not  to  find  them 
home. 
Suddenly  someone  nearb)  cleared  his 


throat  very  loudly.  "Har-rumm!" 

Timothy  jumped  so  that  he  almost 
dropped  his  gingerbread  crumb.  There 
beside  him  stood  a  strange  looking 
someone — a  very  long,  odd-looking 
someone  with  a  great  many  legs.  Tim- 
othy stared  at  the  legs  and  began 
counting  to  himself,  "One,  two.  three 

"A  hundred,"  said  the  stranger. 
Timothy  jumped  again. 


The  stranger  smiled.  "A  hundred 
legs,"  he  explained,  "that's  how  many." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Timothy.  He  held 
out  his  knapsack.  "Will  you  have  a 
gingerbread  crumb?" 

In  no  time  at  all  the  crumbs  were 
gone.  The  stranger  wiped  his  mouth 
tidily  on  a  blade  of  grass.  "Thank  you 
very  much,"  he  said.  "I  must  be  going 
now.  but  if  there  is  ever  anything  I 
can  do  for  you,  remember  that  I  live 
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under  the  big  rock  by  the  meadow 
gate." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Timothy  saw 
his  aunt  and  uncle  and  six  cousins 
scurrying  through  the  grass. 

"Why,  Timothy!"  they  all  cried, 
"what  a  nice  surprise!" 

Then  they  hugged  him  and  patted 
him  with  their  feelers  and  invited  him 
into  their  house. 

"We're  sorry  you  had  to  wait,"  said 
Timothy's  uncle,  "but  we've  been  look- 
ing for  another  place  to  live.  We  are 
afraid  to  stay  here  any  longer." 

"Afraid?"  asked  Timothy. 

"Yes,"  cried  his  cousins,  "a  monster 
has  moved  into  the  neighborhood,  and 
we  are  all  so  frightened  that  we  are 
going  to  move  away!" 

"We  found  a  nice  little  place  by  the 
oak  tree,"  said  his  aunt. 

"Will  you  help  us  move?"  asked  his 
uncle. 

Of  course  Timothy  said  he  would, 
and  they  began  piling  things  together 
very  neatly.  But  when  they  tried  to 
move  the  bed  of  moss  on  which  the 
six  cousins  slept,  it  was  too  heavy. 

They  tugged  and  they  pulled,  and 
they  shoved  and  they  pushed,  but  it 
would  not  budge.  Timothy's  aunt  and 
uncle  sighed,  and  the  six  little  cousins 
burst  into  tears. 

Then  Timothy  gave  a  shout.  "Wait 
a  minute!  I  know  someone  who  will 
help  us  move  the  bed!"  And  he  hur- 
ried out  the  door. 

When  Timothy  reached  the  rock  by 
the  meadow  gate,  the  stranger  was 
sitting  in  the  doorway  with  all  his 
legs  crossed  one  over  the  other.  Tim- 
othy explained  his  problem,  and  the 
stranger  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
help  just  as  soon  as  he  could  get  all  his 
legs  uncrossed.  Then  he  and  Timothy 
hurried  back  to  the  little  house  where 
Timothy's  aunt  and  uncle  and  six 
cousins  were  waiting. 

But  when  they  opened  the  door,  the 
ants  all  began  to  scream  and  cry.  "The 
monster!  The  monster!"  Then  they 
rushed  to  hide  under  the  bed. 

Timothy  and  the  stranger  looked 
over  their  shoulders,  but  not  a  monster 
could  they  see. 

"If  a  monster  comes,"  said  the 
stranger  bravely,  "I  will  protect  you 
with  my  hundred  legs."  And  then  he 
picked  up  the  bed  as  though  it  were 
nothing  at  all.  Timothy's  aunt  and 
uncle  and  all  the  cousins  squealed  as 
the  bed   was   lifted   high   above  them. 

"There  he  is!"  they  shouted,  point- 
ing to  the  stranger.  "He's  the  monster! 
Run,    Timothy!    Run    for    your    life!" 

"Shame  on  you!"  cried  Timothy. 
"This  is  not  a  monster  at  all." 

"Well,"  said  one  cousin  "if  he's  not  a 
monster,  why  are  we  frightened?" 


The  stranger  sighed  and  brushed  a 
tear  from  his  eye.  "I  really  wish  I 
knew,"  he  said  sadly.  "Perhaps  it  is 
because  I  am  so  homely  and  have  so 
many  legs." 

"I  don't  think  you  are  homely  at 
all,"  said  Timothy,  "and  it's  not  right 
for  folks  to  run  from  you  just  because 
you  don't  look  like  us." 

The  six  little  cousins  crept  a  bit 
closer,  and  then  Timothy's  aunt  and 
uncle  came  up  and  patted  the  stranger 
with  their  feelers. 

"Children,"  they  said,  "we  were  mis- 
taken. Now  that  we  see  him  closer,  we 
can  see  that  he  is  not  a  monster  at  all!" 

"What  is  he,  then?"  asked  the  six 
little  cousins. 

"Why,"  said  Timothy's  uncle,  "he's 
a  friend — that's  what  he  is!" 


1  hen,  because  there  was  no  monster, 
there  was  no  need  to  move;  and 
Timothy's  friend,  whose  name,  it 
turned  out.  was  Mr.  Centipede,  helped 
them  put  the  furniture  back  in  place. 

All  afternoon,  they  worked  and 
laughed  together,  and  by  the  time  the 
sun  sank  down  between  the  tall  stalks 
ol  the  cornfield,  they  were  very  good 
friends. 

"Thank  you  for  helping  us,  Mr. 
Centipede,"   said   Timothy's   uncle. 

"I'm  glad  you  will  be  our  neighbor," 
squeaked  the  littlest  cousin.  The  other 
five  cousins  agreed. 

"Won't  you  stay  to  dinner,  Mr. 
Centipede?"  asked  Timothy's  aunt. 

So  they  all  had  a  fine  dinner  of  bread 
crumbs  and  egg  whites,  and  everyone 
agreed  that  it  had  been  a  happy  day. 


TIME  AWAY 

On  long  summer  days,  on  long 
family  trips — whenever  time  seems  to 
go  by  too  slowly,  try  a  silly  tongue 
twister!  These  five  will  get  you 
started.  Repeat  each  one  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  listen  to  your  tongue 
play  tricks  on  you.  Then  tickle  time 
away  with  some  tongue  twisters  all 
your  own! 

•  Which  witch  whittled  whistles? 

•  Some  summers,  Sam  simmered. 

•  Betty  better  butter  bread. 

•  Sally  slipped  on  slippery  slippers. 

•  Mitch  washed  his  wrist  watch. 


An 
Evening 
Prayer 

The  singing  birds 
Have  gone  to  bed; 
Each  blossom  nods 
Its  sleepy  head; 
And  little  children 
Just  like  me 
Kneel  down  and  say 
Their  prayers  to  Thee. 

And  while  I'm  sleeping 
Through  the  night, 
All  tucked  beneath 
The  covers  tight, 
I  know  there's  not 
A  thing  to  fear, 
Because  my  heavenly 
Father's  near. 

— Muriel  Lumsden  Sonne 
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i  AST  OCTOBER,  Ramon  Cer- 
nuda,  a  Havana  furniture-store  and 
factory  owner,  flew  to  Miami  with 
his  wife,  Leticia,  Ramon,  Jr.,  14, 
Lety,  10,  and  Eduardo,  5.  Then  he 
returned  to  Cuba  to  operate  his  busi- 
ness. But  by  February,  he  was  in 
trouble — for  he  was  not  a  Castro  man. 

The  press  accused  him  of  such 
"counter-revolutionary  activities"  as 
"failing  to  purchase  new  stock  for 
his  store"  and  "failing  to  run  his  fac- 
tory at  full  capacity."  Recognizing 
the  signs  of  imminent  personal 
danger,  he  hurried  back  to  Miami. 
The  next  day,  his  store  was  national- 
ized, his  home  confiscated,  and  police 
were  looking  for  him. 

The  Cernudas  were  lucky.  Unlike 
most  of  the  estimated  40,000  Cuban 
refugees  in  Miami  and  Key  West, 
they  had  some  money  in  the  States 
and  were  not  completely  dependent 
on  others  for  subsistence. 

Most  of  their  self-exiled  country- 
men, however,  fled  on  short  notice 
and  arrived  in  this  country  with  no 
more  than  the  $5  limitation  set  by 
Cuban  law.  Thrown  into  Florida's 
already  overstocked  labor  market, 
they  are  willing  to  take  almost  any 
job.  Especially  hard  hit  are  families 
of  men  who  left  Florida  after  signing 
up  with  anti-Castro  forces  which  in 
April  hit  southern  Cuban  beaches  to 
reopen  civil  war  on  the  island. 

The  Cernudas  also  were  not  typical 
of  other  Cuban  refugees  because  they 

The  Cernudas  (from  left):  Ramon,  Jr., 
Eduardo,  Lety,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cernuda  stand  before  White  Temple 
Methodist   Church   in  Miami. 
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Outside  White  Temple's  refugee  registration  and  counseling  office,  Ramon  Cernuda  {in  suit) 
tall^s  to  recently  arrived  Cubans  as  they  wait  their  turn  to  be  interviewed. 


are  Protestants.  Ramon,  Sr.  learned 
English  at  the  Central  Methodist 
School  for  the  primary  grades,  at- 
tended Methodist-related  Candler 
College  for  high  school,  and  earned 
a  CPA  degree  from  Havana  Univer- 
sity. His  English-speaking  wife, 
Leticia,  went  to  the  Methodist  girls 
school  in  Buena  Vista.  Ramon,  Jr. 
and  Lety  attended  Methodist  mission- 
ary schools  in  Cuba  and  currently  at- 
tend public  schools  in  Miami. 

Like  many  refugees,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  first  port  of  call  in  Miami 
for  the  Cernudas  was  the  registration 
and  counseling  office  in  White 
Temple  Methodist  Church.  Here,  Dr. 
Carl  D.  Stewart  directs  efforts  of  the 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas 
Relief  to  care  for  the  refugees.  This 
office,  set  up  last  November,  works 
with  the  Methodist-built  Latin  Cen- 
ter and  Trinity  Methodist  Church. 
Refugees  are  registered  and  inter- 
viewed, their  special  skills  noted.  The 
centers  seek  employment  for  the 
Cubans,  feed  and  clothe  them,  and 
urge  churches  in  other  cities  to  spon- 
sor refugee  families. 

Churches  and  individuals  in  and 
outside  of  Miami  have  contributed 
food  and  clothing  as  well  as  money; 
and,  besides  MCOR  contributions, 
Church     World     Service      (refugee 


This  shot  wets  posed  to  recreate  the  situation  last  February  when  the  Cernudas, 
hewing  broken  all  ties  with  Cuba,  were  registered  by  Dr.  Carl  I).  Stewart,  who 
heads  the  Methodist  refugee  program.  Experienced  in  tribulation,  Ramon  has 
helped  out  regularly  at  the  busy  refugee  center  where  new  arrivals  are  received. 
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Cuban  or  American ,  children  are 

Still  children.  .1  drum  and  a  doll  go 

far  toward  makjng  surroundings  more 

like  home  for  Eduardo  and  Lety. 
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Left-handed  hook  shot:  That's 
Ramon,  makjng  new  friends  by 
showing  how  Cubans  play  basketball. 
His  adjustment  hasn't  been  too 
difficult,  thanks  to  his  knowledge  of 
English  and  his  shrill  in  athletics. 


Here's  a  morning  ritual  in  any 

home— Cuban  or  .  Imerican.  Ramon 

has  had  one  cup  of  coffee,  and 

his  wife  is  in  the  kjtchen  preparing 

another  in  the  nnninei  familiar 

to  Cuban  coffee  drinkers. 


The  Cernudas  From  Cuba  (continued) 


agency  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches)  has  sent  $1,000  and  pur- 
chased more  than  $3,000  worth  of 
food. 

English  classes  are  being  held  for 
the  refugees  in  Riverside  Methodist 
Church,  Miami.  Last  December,  64 
young  refugees  enjoyed  a  Christmas 
party  at  White  Temple  sponsored  by 
five  Miami  Methodist  Youth  Fellow- 
ships. Methodist  refugee  committees 
composed  of  prominent  ministers 
and  laymen  are  functioning  in  both 
Miami  and  Key  West. 

Since  June,  1959,  it  is  estimated 
that  1,000  Cubans  a  week  have 
entered  this  country,  primarily  at 
Miami    and    Key    West.    After    the 


United  States  broke  off  relations  with 
Cuba  last  January,  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees lessened  a  bit  as  Cubans  found 
it?  difficult  to  procure  visas  and  per- 
mits. But  even  since  the  fresh  out- 
break of  civil  war,  thousands  are 
finding  ways  to  escape. 

Many  are  afraid  to  reveal  their 
identities,  fearing  reprisals  on  rela- 
tives still  in  Cuba.  The  Cernudas, 
however,  have  no  relatives  in  their 
homeland  and  were  happy  to  co- 
operate with  Together's  cameraman. 
These  pictures  show  how  Miami 
Methodists,  backed  by  others  across 
the  country,  have  joined  in  saying 
Bienvenidosl  (Welcome!)  to  Cubans 
who  seek  freedom  in  America. 
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"Here,  Eduardo.  It's  not  hard.  Let  me  show  you."  In 
kindergarten  church  school  at  White  Temple  Church, 
a  sympathetic  teacher  tries  to  brea\  through  a  bashful 
five-year-old's  indifference  to  strange   ways   and   words. 


The  11  a.m.  service  at  White  Temple  Church 

finds  the  five  Cernudas  in  the  front  row.  For  them 

and  many  Cubans  in  Miami  li\e  them — just  over  an  hour  by  air 

from  their  homeland — the  question  in  their  hearts,  if 

not  on  their  lips,  is:  "Will  we  ever  return  .  .  .  ?" 


Lety  {above)  who  studied  English  in  Cuba, 

is  able  to  read  the  lesson  aloud  to  the  others  in  her 

White  Temple  church-school  class.  For  Cubans 

who  don't  \now  English,  services  are  held 

in  Spanish  at  the  Latin  Center  Church. 
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EXPECT  2,000  AT  WORLD  METHODIST  CONFERENCE 


Approximately  2,000  Christian  lead- 
ers arc  expected  to  attend  the  10th 
World  Methodist  Conference  at  Oslo, 
Norway,  August  17  to  25. 

I  )elcgates  from  40  Methodist  hodies 
in  76  countries  will  spend  9  days  ex- 
ploring the  theme  of  the  conference, 
New  Life  in  the  Spirit. 

Among  many 
business  items  to 
he  transacted  is 
installation  of  new 
officers  who  were 
designated  by  the 
WMC's  Executive 
Committee  in  Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, 
last  August.  Bish- 
op Fred  P.  Cor- 
son, Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  will  be  the 
new  president.  Dr. 

Elmer  T.  Clark,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C., 
and  Dr.  Lee  F.  Tuttle,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  will  be  elected  secretaries  resident 
in  the  United  States.  Max  W.  Wood- 
ward and  E.  Benson  Perkins  are  to  be 
elected  secretaries  resident  in  England. 


Bishop  Corson 


r% 


Dr.  Clar\ 


Dr.  Tuttle 


Other  items  of  business  will  include 
the  discussion  and  probable  adoption  of 
a  new  constitution,  and  the  election  of 
new  members  from  each  of  the  27 
denominational  "sections"  which  are 
represented  in  the  World  Methodist 
Council. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  considered 
at  the  conference  are  The  Holy  Spirit 
in  Biblical  Teachings,  Witness  of  the 
Spirit.  The  Church  and  the  Family,  The 
Laity  and  the  Church.  The  Holy  Spirit 
and  Moral  Standards,  Youth  and  the 
Church.  Reconciling  Races  and  Nations, 
The  Doctrine  of  Perfect  Love,  ami  The 
Evangelistic  Genius  of  Methodism. 

Each  day  from  noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
there  will  be  a  program  entitled  Meth- 


odism in  Action,  which  will  deal  with 
such  matters  as  American  Methodism 
Since  1956,  The  Negro  Methodists  in 
America,  Methodism  in  Education, 
Methodism  Beyond  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Methodism  in  South  Africa,  Methodism 
in  Latin   America. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  Dr. 
Clark  will  be  the  editorial  secretary  in 
charge  of  publication  work  in  the  U.S. 
He  also  will  be  in  charge  of  the  World 
Methodist  Building  at  Lake  Junaluska, 
N.C. 

Dr.  Tuttle  will  head  a  branch  office 
that  is  expected  to  be  located  in  New 
York.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  general 
administration,  and  will  supervise  such 
programs  as  the  exchange  of  preachers, 
conference  visitation  in  the  U.S.,  and 
world  conferences  on  evangelism  (in 
association  with  Dr.  Harry  Denman  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism). 

American  Methodists  en  route  to  the 
conference  have  been  invited  by  British 
Methodists  to  attend  their  45th  annual 
Methodist  School  of  Fellowship,  August 
5  to  12.  The  meeting  to  be  held  at  The 
Hayes,  Swanwick,  Derbyshire,  will  pre- 
sent a  series  of  lectures  on  the  minor 
prophets  and  a  series  on  Christianity 
and  the  Arts. 

Urge  'Save  Sunday'  Campaign 

Protestant  churches  in  the  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  area  have  been  asked  by 
a  pastors'  action  committee  to  launch  a 
"Let's  Save  Sunday"  campaign  urging 
members  to  refrain  from  Sunday  shop- 


ping and  "abstain  Irom  Sunday  employ- 
ment except  in  business  places  that  must 
remain  open  because  of  emergencies." 
Included  among  those  supporting  the 
"Save  Sunday"  campaign  was  Meth- 
odist Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail  of  St.  Paul. 

New  English  Bible  Heads 
Best-Seller  List  in  U.S. 

Complete  and  near  sellouts  in  book- 
stores throughout  the  country  of  the 
New  English  Bible  New  Testament 
have  zoomed  it  to  the  top  of  the  best- 
seller list  in  the  United  States.  [See 
350  Years  Ago:  The  People  Got  the 
Bible,  page  37.  | 

The  new  Bible,  a  fresh  translation 
into  contemporary  English  idiom  from 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  is 
the  result  of  13  years  work  by  an  inter- 
denominational committee  of  biblical 
scholars  representing  11  major  groups 
in  the  British  Isles,  one  of  them  The 
Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain. 

An  additional  printing  of  475,000 
copies  already  has  followed  the  initial 
printing  of  900,000  copies. 

Norway's  First  Woman  Pastor 

Mrs.  Ingrid  Bjerkas,  59-year-old 
grandmother,  has  won  out  in  her  bid 
to  become  Norway's  first  woman  pastor. 

The  Norwegian  government  has 
given  permission  for  her  to  be  ordained 
as  a  substitute  pastor  in  the  State 
Lutheran  Church's  Diocese  of  Hamar 
after  she  had  been  passed  over  in 
nominations  for  five  other  vacancies 
there. 

Open-Communion  Study  Urged 

Re-examination  of  the  method  of 
celebrating  Holy  Communion  at 
ecumenical  gatherings  has  been  urged 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  the  youth 
and  faith  and  order  departments  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  leaders  said  that  at  the  1st 
European  Ecumenical  Youth  Assembly 
last    year    at    Lausanne,    Switzerland, 


Philadelphia  Hall  in   Oslo,  Norway,   will  be  the  scene  of  most  of  the  major 
meetings  of  the  Tenth  World  Methodist  Conference  to  be  held  August  17  to  25. 
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young  delegates  complained  that  they 
were  unable  "to  become  one  at  the 
Lord's  table"  because  of  different  com- 
munion practices  of  the  various 
churches. 

The  World  Council  has  178  member- 
denominations. 

Milestone  in  Race  Relations 

A  co-operative  effort  by  the  members 
of  a  white  Methodist  church  and  a 
Negro  Methodist  church  has  brought 
about  a  new  $28,000  building  for  the 
Negro  Methodists  of  Columbia,  Miss. 

Special  services  opening  the  new 
Columbia  Valley  Methodist  Church 
(Central  Jurisdiction)  were  "a  mile- 
stone in  mutual  good  will,"  according 
to  Dr.  Mark  F.  Lytle,  pastor  of  First 
Methodist  Church  (Southeastern  Juris- 
diction) in  Columbia. 


.  40 


.  In  example  of  what  co-operation  can 
do:  At  top,  the  old  Columbia  Valley 
Church;  at  bottom,  the  church '  s  new, 
recently  completed  $28,000  structure. 

The  Rev.  S.  V.  Trigg,  pastor  ol 
Columbia  Valley  Church,  says  indebted- 
ness remaining  on  the  new  building  is 
only  $3,000.  First  Church  contributed 
$6,000  from  its  budget;  $4,000  was 
given  by  the  Division  of  National  Mis- 
sions of  The  Methodist  Church,  and 
$2,000  came  from  Columbia  firms  and 
individuals.  The  remaining  $13,000  was 
raised  by  the  congregation  of  Columbia 
Valley  Church. 

156,628  Workers  Enrolled 

A  total  of  156,628  Christian-education 
workers  were  enrolled  in  2,075  ac- 
credited Methodist  leadership  and 
laboratory  schools  during  1960,  and 
105,950  of  them  completed  their  courses. 

The  Rev.  M.  Earl  Cunningham, 
director  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Education's  department  of  leadership 
education,  reported  that  although  the 
number  of  schools  increased  by  1 17  over 
1959,  total   enrollment   dropped    5,068. 


Ewha  U.  Graduates  1,387 

Degrees  were  conferred  on  1,387 
graduates  of  Ewha  Women's  Univer- 
sity, Seoul,  Korea,  during  its  75th 
graduation  ceremony.  The  Methodist 
school  is  internationally  known  as  the 
world's  largest  university  tor  women. 

Groups  Agree  on  Most  Issues 

Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
groups  have  been  in  agreement  with 
most  of  the  early  legislation  of  the  new 
87th  Congress  despite  disagreement  in 
the   school-aid   controversy. 

President  Kennedy's  proposal  lor  a 
Youth  Peace  Corps,  for  example,  stirred 
great  interest  among  the  churches. 

Other  legislation  before  Congress 
which  drew  the  support  of  churchmen 
included:  a  proposed  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  similar  to  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  of  the  1930s;  a  proposed 
expansion  of  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram; bills  designed  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  migrant  workers;  and 
stronger  legislation  against  obscenity. 

Help  for  Congo  Agriculture 

African  Christians  are  calling  for  an 
accelerated  agricultural  extension  pro- 
gram in  the  Southern  Congo,  says  the 
Rev.  Ed  Matthews,  Methodist  agricul- 
tural missionary  in  the  Congo's  Katanga 
Province. 

Mr.  Matthews  says  that  the  tractor 
project  of  Agricultural  Aids  Founda- 
tion, an  agency  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Conference,  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  this.  AAF  supplies  tractors 
and  farm  equipment  to  agricultural 
missions  of  several  denominations  in 
eight  African  countries. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  Africans,  agri- 
cultural missionaries  are  joining  village 
extension  teams,  which  provide  counsel 
in  rural  evangelism,  medical  and  sani- 
tation measures,  agricultural  training 
and  literacy  instruction,  Mr.  Matthews 
reports. 

World  Youth  Camps  Slated 

Eleven  hundred  young  people.  251 1 
from  America,  will  participate  this  sum- 
mer in  the  15th  series  of  Ecumenical 
Work  Camps  which  have  been  con- 
ducted since  1947  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

The  Rev.  C.  Frederick  Stoerker, 
director,  says  the  work-camp  program 
has  received  further  impetus  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  projected  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  which  "parallels  in  its  program 
much  of  that  of  the  Ecumenical  Work 
Camps."  |  See  Methodism's  Summer 
Ambassadors,  May,  page  47.] 

Mr.  Stoerker  is  program  director  oi 
the  National  Council  oi  Churches' 
committee  on  ecumenical  voluntary 
service  projects. 

Meanwhile  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Youth  Service  Abroad  held  at 


SUCCESSFUL 

FUND-RAISING 

WITH  METHODIST 

CHURCH  LEADERSHIP 


BIRMINGH  \\1.  ALABAMA 
Canterbury  Methodist  Church 

1916  members     pledged     $936,664 

BUFFALO.  \IA\    YORK 
University  Methodist  Church 

1071  members— pledged     $160,444 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Central  Methodist  Church 

1608  members     pledged     $409,1  18 

<>\l  \HA.  NEBRASKA 

Rockb k  Methodist  Church 

302  members     pledged     $  78,735 

PHOENIX,    VRIZON  \ 
Trinity   Methodist  Church 

503  members — pledged     $  K1.710 

FLORIDA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
Subscribed— $2,540,310 

//  your  Church  or  Conference  is  plan- 
ning to  raise  funds,  please  a  rite: 

DIVISION  OF  NATIONAL  MISSIONS 

DEPARTMENT   OF 

FINANCE  AND  FIELD  SERVICE 

Dr.  Alton  E.  Lowe,  Director 

1701  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia  3,    Pennsylvania 


Insure  Life  Income 

WITH    THE 

Annuity  Plan 

You  are  guaranteed  a  fixed  and  regular  in- 
come as  long  as  you  live  and  your  Annuit> 
dollars  will  continue  to  perform  your 
missionary  duty  at  home  and  abroad. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
"Bright  Horizons"show- 
ing  The  Annuity  Plan 
as  your  best  investment 
with  triple  returns. 

1  Guaranteed 
Life  Income 

2  Absolute  Safety 

3  World-Wide  MiSSionS    Korean  Roadside  Clinic 

Booklet  Free— Write  Today 

"Bright  Horizons"  fully  explains  The 
Annuity  Plan  and  answers  all  your  invest- 
ment questions  and  guides  you  to  wiser 
stewardship.  Annuities  in  amounts  from 
$100  up.  Investigate  this  means  of  benefit 
to  you  and  others.  Write  today. 

Atten.  of  Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almond.  Division  of  World 
Missions  and  Division  of  Notional  Missions  of  the 
Boord  of  Mi;sions  of  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dcpt.  T6-40-1,  475  Riverside  Dr  ,  New  York  27, 
New  York. 
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BENTLEY  &  SIMON 
quality  CHOIR  ROBES 
have  set  the  standard 
of  excellence  ever 
since  1912.  Custom- 
tailored  of  fine  fabrics, 
for  your  lasting  enjoyment. 
PULPIT  ROBES,  too, made 
in  the  same  quality  way. 

Write  for  catalog  F-2 
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MONROE 
FOLDING  TABLES 


summer       ^J         summer   Sale  factory   saving  to 

prices  now     ^k        Churches,    Schools,    Clubs,    etc. 

\    MONROE  Folding  Banquet  Tables, 

automatic  folding  and  locking,  super  strength,  easy 

seating.  68  models  and  sizes. 

WRITE    FOR    1961    CATALOG    IN    COLOR    —    FREE 

Color  pictures  on  full  line — MONROE  Folding  tables,  (hairs,  table 
and  (hair  trucks,  platform-risers,  portable  partitions.  Our  5 3rd  year. 

THE  MONROE  CO.,   59  Church  St.,   Colfai,   Iowa 
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J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 
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Sirxe  1889  LEADING  DESIGNERS  and  CRAFTSMEN  of 

STAINED  GLASS 

ALTAR  BRASSES  O  BRONZE  TABLETS 

PAYRe-SPICRS  SGUDIOS. 

46-54  east  nth  ST.  •  PATERSON     8,  N.  J. 


Corns 

PAIN  STOPS  FAST 


when  Dr.  Sertoli's 
Zino-pads  are 
used  I 


Corns 

quickly 

removed 

Dr.  Scholl'a  Zino-pada  speedily  relieve  corns. 
sore  Iocs  and  lender  spots.  They  also  remove 
corns  one  of  the  quickest  ways  known  to  medi- 
cal science  when  used  with  the  separate 
Medications  included  in  each  box.  Try  them! 


D-'SchollsZinopad 


Methodist-related  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  400  students  shared 
their  hopes  and  ideas  on  the  projected 
U.S.   Peace  Corps. 

Alter  considerable  debate,  these  were 
among  proposals  which  won  majority 
approval: 

"The  purpose  should  be  to  loster 
mutual  understanding  and  co-operation 
among  all  people  .  .  .  without  involve- 
ment in  any  foreign  policy." 

"As  a  basic  principle  .  .  .  an  appli- 
cant's race,  sex,  religion,  or  area  of 
residence  in  the  U.S.  should  play  no 
part  in  the  selection  for  membership 
in   the   corps." 

"It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Peace 
Corps  become  a  truly  international  or- 
ganization." 

Ten  African  Methodists 
Slain  in  Angola  Disorders 

Eight  African  Methodist  pastors  are 
reported  dead  in  the  Portuguese  colony 
ol  Angola,  killed  by  civilians,  by  mili- 
tary personnel  after  hurried  trials,  or  in 
bombings.  At  least  one  half  of  the  150 
pastors  are  in  prison  or  have  fled  with 
their  people. 

Two  young  daughters  of  the  Rev. 
Santos  de  Costa  Matoso,  the  first  Afri- 
can to  become  a  Methodist  district 
superintendent  in  Africa,  were  killed 
during  bombings  in  the  Dembos  dis- 
trict. 

At  Pange,  two  of  the  eight  ministers 
killed  were  identified  by  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions  as  Antonio  Gonzalves 
Neto  and  Domingos  Ambrosio. 

The    bombings    were    among    anti- 


American  demonstrations  in  Angola, 
where  Methodist  mission  stations  have 
been  attacked  by  whites  protesting  U.S. 
support  of  a  United  Nations  resolution 
calling  for  investigation  of  Portuguese 
colonial  policies. 

No  Americans  have  been  reported 
killed  or  injured,  but  an  attack  in 
Luanda,  Angola's  capital,  on  a  Method- 
ist mission  led  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment to  register  a  protest  with  the 
Portuguese  government. 

Methodist  work  in  Angola  began  76 
years  ago,  and  the  colony  now  is  served 
by  39  missionaries. 

Ministry  Sunday  May  21 

Aldcrsgate  Sunday,  May  21,  has  been 
designated  as  Ministry  Sunday  in  every 
Methodist  church.  Its  purpose,  as  speci- 
fied by  the  1960  General  Conference, 
is  to  acquaint  laymen  with  the  needs 
ol  the  ministry. 

A  report  to  the  1956  General  Confer- 
ence said  that  The  Methodist  Church's 
needs  were  2,800  new  ministers 
a  year;  two  new  theological  schools; 
reorganization  and  relocation  of  two 
others,  and  an  enrollment  boost  in  other 
schools  which  would  guarantee  1,200 
graduates  annually. 

Pastors  on  Ministry  Sunday  will  ex- 
plain how  much  has  been  done  and  how 
much  still  needs  to  be  done  to  provide 
an  effective  Methodist  ministry. 

Three  prominent  seminary  officials 
recently  spotlighted  the  shortage  of 
ministers,  warning  that  North  Ameri- 
ca's population  explosion  will  require 
from  30,000  to  40,000  more  Protestant 


Opposing  federal  aid  for  private  schools  at  a  House  Education  subcommittee 
hearing  are  (left  to  right)  Dr.  Gerald  E.  Knoff,  National  Council  of  Churches; 
Paul  E.  Blanshard,  counsel  for  Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United,  and 
Methodist  Bishop  fohn  Wesley  Lord,  Washington,  D.C.,  who  introduced  Knoff. 
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Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail  {center)  of  the  Minnesota  Area  is  shown  with  members  of 
the  Methodist  mission  at  Nett  Lake  Indian  Reservation.  The  mission  has 
pined  Together's  All  Family  Plan.  Bishop  Nail  holds  All  Family  Plan  plaque. 


ministers  by  1975  than  the  seminaries 
of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  now  normally 
produce. 

Dean  Liston  Pope,  Yale  Divinity 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  said  Census 
Bureau  estimates  of  a  U.S.  population 
of  200  million  by  1975  mean  that  the 
nation  may  need  50,000  new  churches 
to  handle  an  expected  Protestant  mem- 
bership growth  of  15  to  20  million. 

Principal  George  Johnston,  United 
Theological  College,  Montreal,  said 
Canada's  growth  will  require  at  least 
1,000  more  clergymen  by  1975. 

Dr.  James  I.  McCord,  president  of 
Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological  Seminary, 
emphasized  that  seminary  output  at 
present  is  merely  keeping  pace  with  the 
ministry's  normal  attrition  caused  by 
death  and  retirements. 

Wants  Steeple  Back 

The  Navy  has  turned  thumbs  down 
on  replacing  the  steeple  of  Mill  Meth- 
odist Church,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

During  World  War  II  the  steeple 
was  removed  by  the  Navy  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  fledgling  pilots  hitting 
it,  said  the  Rev.  Truman  Thomas, 
pastor.  At  that  time,  he  said,  the  Navy 
agreed  to  replace  it  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

But  Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  M. 
Ward,  chief  of  the  Navy's  legislative 
affairs  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in- 
formed Mr.  Thomas  through  Sen. 
Richard  B.  Russell  (D.-Ga.)  that  a 
search  of  Sixth  Naval  District  files  has 
turned  up  no  evidence  to  that  effect. 

"Therefore,"  Admiral  Ward  said, 
"the  Navy  has  no  legal  obligation  to 
replace  the  steeple." 

Seminary  Outgrows  Quarters 

The  National  Methodist  Theological 
Seminary,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which 
opened  in  1959,  already  has  outgrown 
its  present  quarters. 

New  quarters  have  been  rented  adja- 
cent to  the  University  of  Kansas  City. 


and  the  seminary  will  move  in  June, 
1962. 

Dr.  Don  W.  Holter,  president  of  the 
seminary,  has  announced  that  a  cam- 
paign is  being  launched  to  raise  $5 
million  to  acquire  a  permanent  campus 
adjacent  to  the  University  of  Kansas 
City. 

Total  enrollment  is  now  88. 

'Spirit  of  Community'  Needed 

Dr.  Ralph  Sockman,  pastor  Christ 
Church  (Methodist),  New  York  City, 
told  an  anniversary  dinner  group  at 
Wilshire  Methodist  Church,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  that  the  local  church 
is   the  drill  ground   for  character,  the 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Together  adds   the   names  of 

nine    more    centenarians    to 

the 

Century  Club  this  month. 

iach 

is  a  Methodist  who  has  celebrated 

100  or  more  birthdays. 

Mrs.     Siena     E.     Black, 

10(1. 

Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Isabel  H.   Tunison, 

100, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Cordelia  Covvell.  105 

San 

Diego,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Baudette, 

101. 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

Mrs.     Mary    C.     Smith, 

101, 

Corry,  Pa. 

Mrs.     Miltida     Morgan, 

10(1. 

Crowley,  La. 

Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Hamilton, 

100, 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

I).  Mcrson  Green,   100,  Tren 

ton,  N.J. 

Mrs.     P.     C.     Herbert, 

KIO. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Names  of  other  Methodists 

[00 

or  more  will  be  listed  as  received, 

but  please  allow  two  month 

<  lor 

publication. 

To  parents 

of  children 

from  3  to  15 

WHICH  DISEASE  do  you  lliink  is 
the  single  greatest  killer  of 
children  under  15?  Shockingly  and 
tragically,  the  answer  is  —  cancer. 
But  there  is  hope.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  is  supporting  1300 
research  scientists  in  hospitals,  in- 
stitutions and  laboratories,  working 
to  find  the  cause  of  cancer — 
and  ways  of  preventing  it. 

Your  gift  lo  the  American 
Cancer  Society  can  help  speed 
the  conquest  of  cancer.  Can 
help  guard  your  children. 
Fight  cancer  with  a  checkup 
— and  a  check  to  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society. 

[Space  contributed  by  Together) 

You  Save  and  Share 
With  An  Annuity 


You  SAVE  worry, 
time  and   money, 
and  avoid  losses.  You 
get  a  regular  depend- 
able   income  for    life. 
Annuities  are   paid 
semi-annually  and   no 
payment  has  ever  been  deferred 

You  SHARE  in  a  world-wide 
program  of  Christian    service 
carried  on  by  missionaries 
and  nationals  in  30  countries. 
Send    for    your    copy    of 
"Dedicated    Dollars"    to  / 
obtain  full  information.  / 


Write  Todayl 


yes 

w  $   send  me  free  copy  of  booklet  "Dedicated 

Dollars"   and  full   particulars  of  your  Life   Income 
Gift  Certificates  (Annuity). 

Name . . 


Address 
City 


Zone- 


-Slate 


Month,  Day  and  Year  of  Birth 


WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 


OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept.    TY61      475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
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LETTERS  (continued  from  page  12) 

Bayou.  Her  grandfather  was  a  Con- 
federate Army  surgeon.  They  lost  the 
plantation  in  curpetbagging  days.  Hence 
they  moved  to  California. 

A  'Safeguard'  Defended 

MRS.   CHARLES   KELLEY 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Regarding  Abolish  the  World  Court 
Veto?  [March,  page  20]:  The  Connally 
Amendment  is  one  of  the  few  safe- 
guards our  country  has  left.  More  and 
more,  we  are  turning  our  problems  over 
to  World   Something-or-other. 

Our  nation  should  be  able  to  handle 
its  problems  with  other  nations  through 
diplomatic  channels. 

Did  Newit  Really  Do  It? 

JAMES    N.    REYNOLDS 

Lake  Wales,  Fla. 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  Along 
the  Natchez  Trace  pictorial  [February, 
page  37] — especially  page  42,  which 
shows  a  section  of  Levee  Street  in 
Vicksburg  and  the  famous  boat, 
Sprague.  I  am  a  native  of  the  historic 
city. 

Your  reference  to  the  Rev.  Newit  Vick, 
Methodist  minister  who  founded  Vicks- 
burg, is  incorrect.  He  did  not  lay  out  the 
town,  but  his  son — the  Rev.  John  W. 
Vick — did.  I  hope  this  fact  will  be  of  in- 
terest, since  I  am  sure  that  errors  of 
history  should  always  be  corrected. 

We  agree,  Mr.  Reynolds,  so  we  im- 
mediately asked  for  help  from  our  re- 
search experts — who  now  say  our  text 
ivas  correct.  For  your  information,  see 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (1940,  Vol. 
23,  page  120) ;  The  Illustrated  History  of 
Methodism,  by  Lee,  Luccock,  and  Dixon 
(page  453) ;  A  History  of  Methodism, 
by  McTyeire  (page  540) ;  The  History  of 
Methodism,  by  Hurst  (Vol.  5,  page  574) ; 
AAA  Tour  Book,  1951  (page  143).  It  ap- 
pears that  Newit  really  did  the  deed — 
laid  out  the  city  of  Vicksburg. — Eds. 

Change  Hymn  Words?  Never! 

F.    E.    ANDERSON 

Blythe,  Calif. 

I  just  read  Irving  Dilliard's  letter 
New  Words  for  Old  Hymns?  [March, 
page  8].  So  he  thinks  the  old  hymns 
need  new  words,  does  he?  My  life  is 
filled  with  happy  memories  of  singing 
those  hymns.  Change  the  words?  No, 
never!  Better,  take  the  money  it  would 
cost  to  change  them  and  hire  some  good 
singers  to  put  them  on  TV  at  night. 

Federal  Aid:  No  Strings? 

ROBERT   KLIPFEL 
Tuolumne,  Calif. 

I  read  with  much  interest  and  some 
apprehension    Should     Church -Related 


Colleges  Accept  Federal  Support? 
[April,  page  34].  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  views  of  Dr.  Hurst  R.  Anderson  of 
American  University.  He  seems  to  think 
there  are  no  real  "strings"  attached  to 
federal  aid  to  church-related  colleges. 
I  wonder. 

My  feeling  is  that  if  I  accept  some- 
thing, I  owe  something.  Let  us  not  get 
entangled  with  the  government  if  we 
want  to  continue  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  our  beloved 
country. 

No  Stamp  of  Approval 

HENRY  L.  GERNER,  Campus  Pastor 

San  Jose  State  College 

San   Jose,  Calif. 

Congratulations  to  the  Conyers,  Ga., 
Methodist  Church  on  its  success  in 
stamping  the  Gospel  with  one  more 
secular  gimmick,  and  to  you  for  spend- 
ing 3  inches  of  type  in  reporting  this 
"news  from  the  world  parish."  [See 
Stamps  Boost  Attendance,  April,  page 
68]. 

Since  the  plan  of  the  Conyers  church 
ended  on  Palm  Sunday,  it  might  be  fit- 
ting to  rewrite  the  story  of  Christ's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  with  the 
words,  "And  the  people  waved  their 
stamp  books." 

Whitefield  'Made'  Asbury 

ARTHUR   BRUCE   MOSS,   Pastor 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reader's 
comments  on  George  Whitefield  [Feb- 
ruary Letters,  page  8].  I  have  long  felt 
we  fail  to  give  Whitefield  the  place 
properly  his  in  the  establishment  of 
American  Methodism.  Note  the  entry  in 
Bishop  Asbury's  own  Journal,  Vol.  2, 
page  168: 

".  .  .  hasted  along  through  Ipswich 
(Mass.),  and  thence  to  Newbury- 
port:  here  I  passed  in  sight  of  the 
old  prophet,  dear  Whitefleld's  tomb, 
under  the  Presbyterian  meeting 
house.  His  sermons  established  me  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  more  than 
anything  I  ever  heard  or  had  read  at 
that  time;  so  that  I  was  remarkably 
prepared  to  meet  reproach  and  per- 
secution." 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  finest  original 
portraits  of  Whitefield  is  in  the  col- 
lection at  John  Street  Church,  New 
York  City. 

A  thank  you  to  the  former  pastor  of 
historic  John  Street  Church,  deep  in  the 
heart  of  New  York's  Wall  Street  dis- 
trict, for  a  little  known  tribute  to 
Whitefield,  (1714-1770)  from  Francis 
Asbury  (1745-1816),  the  father  of 
American  Methodism.  The  Whitefield 
portrait  he  mentions  was  reproduced 
in  black  and  white  to  illustrate  the 
letters  [December.  1960.  page  8]  noting 
Whitefleld's  strabismus. — Eds. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest   to  Methodists   Everywhere 

JUNE 

7-8 — General   Board,  National  Council 

of    Churches,    Chicago. 
11 — Methodist   Student    Day. 
11-18 — Northeastern  Jurisdiction 

School    of   Missions,   Dickinson   Col- 
lege,  Carlisle,   Pa. 
12-17 — North       Central       Jurisdiction 

School  of  Missions,  Albion   College, 

Albion,  Mich. 
18-24 — National  Conference,  Method- 
ist Student  Movement,  Southwestern 

College,  Winfield,  Kans. 
26-30 — Western  Jurisdiction  School  of 

Missions,    Pacific    University,    Forest 

Grove,  Oreg. 
26-July   1 — South   Central   Jurisdiction 

School    of    Missions,    Mt.    Sequoyah, 

Fayetteville,    Ark. 
29- July     6 — Southeastern     Jurisdiction 

School  of  Missions,  Lake  Junaluska, 

N.C. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  pro- 
gram— Home  for  the  Homeless,  by 
Miss  Betty  Thompson;  Circle  pro- 
gram— Home  for  the  Homeless,  by 
by  Mrs.   Margaret    Bender. 


place   where   people    learn    the   axioms 
of  living. 

'"In  our  growing  cities  where  the 
individual  is  dwarfed  by  numbers,"  he 
said,  "the  local  church  is  desperately 
needed  to  give  us  the  spirit  of  com- 
munity. This  is  the  best  challenge  to 
communism." 

Combined  Efforts  Invited 

Six  Cleveland,  Ohio,  churches  of  the 
Central  (Negro)  Jurisdiction  have  been 
invited  to  join  the  52  churches  in  the 
Cleveland  Methodist  Union  of  the 
North  Central  Jurisdiction  in  local 
programs  of  evangelism,  adult  schools 
of  religion,  and  in  use  of  the  union's 
Camp  Klein. 

The  invitation  was  made  at  the 
union's  annual  meeting  at  which  some 
300  representatives  also  urged  the  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction  churches  to  accept  a 
fraternal  membership  in  the  Heart  of 
Cleveland  Council  and  send  delegates 
to  the  union's  monthly  meetings. 

This  step  toward  interracial  co-opera- 
tion was  made  on  the  advice  of  the 
union's  Christian  social  concerns  com- 
mittee, which  has  been  studying  inte- 
gration of  the  two  groups. 

New  Laymen's  Course  Offered 

A  special  course  on  religion  and 
everyday  life  for  men's  clubs  and  church 
groups  is  being  prepared  by  the  Lay- 
men's Movement  for  a  Christian  World 
as  a  project  commemorating  its  20th 
anniversary  in  1962. 

In  announcing  the  program,  Moor- 
head  Wright,  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion, explained: 

"This  is  a  do-it-yourself  course  that 
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requires  no  specially  trained  leaders.  It 
is  aimed  at  helping  Christian  laymen 
to  relate  the  conduct  of  their  everyday 
business  life  to  the  principles  of  their 
religion.  We  believe  it  will  fill  a  long- 
felt  need  among  many  church  groups." 
Membership  in  the  organization  in- 
cludes more  than  1600  men  of  various 
beliefs  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Europe, 
Japan,  and  Latin  America. 

Religious  Giving  Increases 

The  American  Association  of  Fund- 
Raising  Counsel  of  New  York  City 
announced  that  religious  giving  in  1960 
for  all  faiths  was  approximately  $4.18 
billion,  compared  with  $3.9  billion  in 
1959. 

This  figure  is  about  51  per  cent  of 
the  $8.2  billion  grand  total  of  phil- 
anthropic giving.  The  remainder  was 
divided  among  education,  16  per  cent; 
welfare,  15  per  cent;  health,  12  per  cent; 
foundations,  4  per  cent,  and  others,  2 
per  cent. 

Methodists  Aid  Schweitzer 

Bishop  Dana  Dawson,  retired, 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  his  son,  Dr.  Dana 
Dawson,  Jr.,  pastor  of  First  Methodist 
Church,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  spent  a  part 
of  April  with  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  at 
his  mission  station  in  Lambarene, 
French  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  Dawsons  had  been  invited  to 
help  Dr.  Schweitzer  in  the  mission,  the 
hospital,  and  the  leper  village. 

Bishop  Dawson,  who  retired  last  year 
after  serving  12  years  in  the  Kansas 
Area  of  The  Methodist  Church,  said  of 


the  trip,  "We  arc  grateful  tor  this 
unique  opportunity  to  observe  and  work 
with  the  man  whom  many  believe  to 
be  the  greatest  Christian  spirit  m  the 
world  today." 

7,760  New  All  Family  Readers 

Together  has  received  1,160  new  All 
Family  Plan  subscriptions  from  Pacific 
Homes  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
which  operates  homes  for  retired 
people. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  O'Rear,  general 
manager  oi  Pacific 
Homes  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Na- 
tional Association 
of  Methodist  Hos- 
pitals and  Homes, 
was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the 
new  subscriptions. 
The  homes  re- 
ceiving Together 
are:  Kingsley 

Manor,  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.  (400); 
Claremont,    Calif. 


Dr.  O'Rear 


Claremont  Manor, 
(250);  Casa  de  Manana,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
(215);  Fredericka  Manor,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.  (225),  and  Desert  Crest,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  (70). 

Traveler's  Institute  Offered 

An  institute  for  Methodists  planning 
to  travel  abroad  in  1961  will  be  held  at 
the  American  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  June  30  to  July  3. 

Herman  Will,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111., 
chairman   of  the    planning   committee 


Dr.  E.  Stanley  ]ones,  jamed  Methodist  missionary  evangelist  and  author,  is 
portrayed  here  in  a  sequence  pom  a  new  movie  Bridge  to  the  Sun.  The  scene 
depicts  Dr.  Jones  calling  at  the  White  House  for  a  December  3,  1941 ,  meeting 
with  President  Roosevelt  to  urge  a  conciliatory  message  to  Emperor  Hirohito. 


U.S.  and  CHRISTIAN 
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DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Do  your  church  flans  need 
replacing?  Write  for  our 
free  catalogue  and  factory 
prices  on  U.S.  and  Christian 
flans  for  Churches.  Sunday 
Schools,  etc.  All  sizes  avail- 
able  in  rayon,  taffeta  or 
buntinK.  Tear  out  and  write 
today  for  free  catalog  ne  and 
direct-factory   price   list. 

REGALIA  MFG.  CO.       Depl.  10.       Rock  Island.  III. 

How  To  Hold 

FALSE  TEETH 

More  Firmly  in  Place 

Do  your  false  teeth  annoy  and  embarrass 
by  slipping,  dropping  or  wobbling  when  you 
eat,  laugh  or  talk?  Just  sprinkle  a  little 
FASTEETH  on  your  plates.  This  alkali  lie  (non- 
acid)  powder  holds  false  teeth  more  firmly 
and  more  comfortably.  No  gummy,  gooey 
pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Does  not  sour.  Checks 
"plate  odor"  (denture  breath).  Get  FASTEETH 
today,  at  drug  counters  everywhere. 
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Manufacturers  of  Church  Worship  Aids 
exclusively  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century ...  Write  for  catalog  and  listing 
of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY  BRASS  GOODS  CO. 

Dept.  12  70  Pearl  St.,  Brooklinc   14,  Mass. 


PULPIT  &  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

.Ant  Marking    121,  Years  oj  -_„ 

1837  Service  t<>  the  Church  1961 

and  Clergy 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131    East    23rd   Slr.et,  New  York   10.  N.V. 


In  Steel  or  Wood 
A^Sif-  FOLDING  TABLES  J 

-\  WHITE  FOR  CATALOG      J 

.  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES      ( 

v  J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  52     SCRANTON  2,  PA. 

SEPTIC    TANK    TROUBLE? 

NOR  T  II  1    I     Reactivator 

keeps  septic  tank  and  cess- 
pool clean.  A  bacteria  con- 
centrate breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — prevents  overflow, 
back-up,  odors.  Regular  use 
saves  costly  pumping  or  dig- 
ging. Simply  mix  dry  powder 
in  water,  lltish  down  toilet. 
Non- poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Guaranteed  to  reactivate  septic  tank,  cess 
pool.  Six  months  supply  (23  oz.)  only  $2.9  S 
postpaid. 

NORTHEL    DISTRIBUTORS.    TC-6 
P.  0.  Box  1103  Minneapolis  10,   Minnesota 
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for  the  institute,  said  that  Overseasman- 
ship  for  Christians  is  designed  to  give 
background  concerning  the  political, 
social,  economic,  and  religious  situation 
on  the  European  continent  that  will 
ise  the  traveler's  understanding. 

Other  purposes  oi  the  institute  are 
to  "alert  the  traveler  to  the  outreach  and 
social  concerns  oi  the  church  in  Europe; 
prepare  the  traveler  to  he  both  an  effec- 
tive representative  oi  America  and  an 
ambassador  lor  Christ  in  situations  he 
will  lace  overseas." 

Institute   director   is   the   Rev.    Brady 


Tyson,  school  ot  international  service, 
the  American  University,  Washington 
If..  D.C. 

Race  Actions  Recommended 

Delegates  at  the  Methodist  Orienta- 
tion Conference  on  Race,  meeting  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  suggested  specific  ways 
to  help  Methodists  "move  toward  more- 
Christian  race  relations." 

Recommended  by  the  more  than  200 
delegates  were  more  interracial  prayer 
and  study  groups,  interracial  exchange 
of  pastors,  investment  of  church  funds 


CLASSIFIED   ADS 

Rate:  Minimum  charge — SI0.50    (14  words'.   75c   each  additional  word.  CLOSING  SIX  WEEKS    IN 
ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION    (15th).  For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .   .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00.  Address 
TOGETHER— Classified  Dept.,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago   11. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY   ALL   ORDERS 

BOOKS 

SPECIALIZED  SERVICES 

OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS   located.   Any  subject, 
any      author.      Brainard      Books,      Box      411, 
La    Grange,    Illinois. 

COMING    TO    MICHIGAN?    FOR    free    Michigan 
Methodist  Tourist  Map  write  Methodist  Church, 
Ithaca.    Michigan. 

BIBLES  REBOUND.  SIZES  TO  G"x9".  Morocco 
or  Cowhide  $11.00.   Inquiries  invited  on  larger 
ISibles.  other  hooks.   Bible  Bindery,  Dept.  M-l, 

STAMPS 

818   North  Third,   Abilene,  Texas. 

GIGANTIC    COLLECTION    FREE.    Includes    tri- 
angles, early  United  States,  animals,  commemo- 
ratives,   British   Colonies,  high   value  pictorials, 
etc.    Complete    collection     plus    big    illustrated 
magazine     all     free.     Approvals.     Send     5(*     for 
postage.   Gray   Stamp   Co.,   Dept.   TO,   Toronto, 
Canada. 

REMND  YOUR  HYMNALS  THIS  summer  when 
attendance    is    down!    Send    worn    hymnal    for 
free    sample.     Engel     Bindery,     322     Southwest 
Blvd.    Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RELIGIOUS    LIBRARIES    PURCHASED.    Send 
list     or     request     details.     Baker     Book     House, 
Dept.,    TG,    Grand    Rapids    6,    Michigan. 

TOURS 

HELP    WANTED 

EUROPE    AND    THE    WORLD    Methodist    Con- 
ference by  special    low   cost  charter   flight.   For 
Northeastern      Jurisdiction      Ministers,     church 
employees     and     their     families     only.     Depart 
New   York   for  London,   July   31st   for  28   days. 
Limited     reservations.      Inquire     today:      Rev. 
Robert    Pennock,    Mexico,   New   York. 

MINISTER    OF    EDUCATION    FOR    flourishing 
suburban    Washington,    D.C.    Church.    Excellent 
Opportunity.    Box  T-95,  TOGETHER,  Advertis- 
ing   Dept.    740   N.    Rush    St.    Chicago,    111. 

CASEWORKERS,    MSW    REQUIRED;    HOUSE- 
PA  RENT      couples,      college      education      pre- 
ferred ;   Residential  treatment   oriented  multiple 
service    agency.    Fred    Finch    Children's    Home, 
3800    Coolidge    Ave.,    Oakland    2,    Calif. 

NOW!    EUROPEAN-PALESTINE    TOUR    1962. 

including     Middle    East,    superior    accommoda- 
tions,   with    experienced    conductor  and   reliable 
travel     bureau.     Rev.     Lester     K.     Welch,     320 
Hamilton    St.,   N.W..    Washington,   D.C. 

PERMANENT      STAFF      16mm      FILM      Editor 
(Experienced!,    possibility    of    some    directing. 

('lunch  related  film   unit,  with  studio  in   Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.    Productions  include  dramatic, 
documentary,    and    panels.    Write    TRAFCO    of 
The     Methodist     Church     for    application,     c/o 
Duane   Muir,   1525   McGavock   Street,   Nashville 
3,    Tennessee. 

METHODIST       FELLOWSHIP       AND       HOLY 
LAND     seminar     including      Wesley      England, 
Oslo    World    Conf.    Direction    Bible    Professors. 
Economy   priced.  Time  Payments.  Free  folders. 
Bible  Lands  Seminars,  Box  3-TC,  Wilmore,  Ky. 

HOBBY   MATERIALS 

WORLD   TOURS— TWO   EXCITING,   ECONOM- 
ICAL    around-the-world     tours.     16     countries, 
Japan,    HOLY     LAND,     Formosa,     Philippines. 
Cambodia,   India,  RUSSIA,  Europe,  Egypt,  etc. 
July     16-Sept.     1.     Includes     sightseeing.     Also 
lectures,    interviews,    and    conferences.    In    the 
past,  conferences  with  the  following  have  been     | 
in    our    programs:    Nehru,    Chiang     Kai-shek. 
MacArthur.        Prime        Minister        Surawardy. 
Kagawa,    Vice-President    Radhadrishnan,    U.S.     ' 
Ambassador    Ellsworth    Bunker,    etc.    No    other 
tour    can    offer    what    we    do.    Get    our    folder 
and   see   for  yourself. 

Write:     World     Seminar     Tours,     622     Topeka 
Ave.,    Topeka,   Kansas. 

WONDER     WEAVE     HANDLOOM.     HF.DDLE. 
Weaves    28    strands    at    once.    $1.08    postpaid   or 
free    circular.    Karbercraft,    Box    123T,    North- 
port,   N.   Y. 

RESORTS 

A      VACATION      TO      REMEMBER!      Methodist 

embly     Grounds.      Write     to:      Mrs.      Bruce 

Gannaway,    Lakeside    Lodge,    Lake    Junaluska, 

N.    Carolina.     "Not     Fancy    but    Friendly      and 

Reasonable   too." 

BAY    VIEW     ON    LITTLE    TRAVERSE    BAY. 
Methodist    Chautauqua.    College   of    Liberal    Arts 
and     Music.     Ten     weeks     Assembly      Program, 
beginning  .tune  25.   Lectures.  Concerts.   Movies, 
supervised      play.      Recreations.      Water-sports. 
Over   100  Cottages.   Excellent  Hotels  and  Tour- 
ist     rooms.      Reasonably     priced.      Write:      Bay 
View    Association.    Bishop    Raymond    J.    Wade. 
President,   Pay  View.  Michigan. 

THE   BEST  OF  MEXICO— August   19-September 
2,     directed     by     experienced     tour     conductor, 
world    traveler.    Free    illustrated    folders.    Rev. 
Philip      Solbjor,      375      Moncada      Way,      San 
Francisco,    California. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DELIGHTFULLY  I'N-COMMERCIALIZED  lake, 

mountain     regii                       0     week,     with    meals. 
Weld    Inn,    Weld    10,    Maine. 

HIGHEST     CASH     PAID     FOR     OLD     GOLD. 
Jewelry,      Gold      Teeth,      Watches,      Diamonds, 
Silverware.      Spectacles.      FREE      information. 
ROSE  REFINERS,  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago  2. 

"THE    GILCHRIST"    DELIGHTFUL    SIMMER 

vacation  Bpot,    Private  lake  in   mountains.   150 
mill                             \  ork      Rates    1 1  1.00-1  16.00, 
Write     brochure     Robert     T.     Gilchrist,     Lake 
Como,   Pa. 

RETIREMENT   LIVING   at   its   best   awaits   you 

at      the      new      Crestview.       Friendly,      refined 

neighbors,       completely       private      apartments. 

assured    health   care    when    needed    are   some   of 
the      rare      values      offered.      Write      Crestview 
i  Methodist),    Harroun    Road,    Svlvania    Toledo 

Ohio. 

COME   TO  THE   PINKS   Hotel   and  cottages  for 
conventions,    informal    gatherings,    group    meet- 
ings    or     vacation.     Write     for     free     folder. 
Canadensis    10,    P. una. 

STUDY  RELIGIOUS  JOURNALISM  THIS  sum- 
mer    at     Scarritt.     Also     Christian     Education, 
Missions,     and     Theology      for     laymen.      New. 
air-conditioned  apartments  available.   Write  for 
bulletin,     Scarritt     College,     Nashville    5,     Ten- 
nes- 

FULL    CHAUTAUQUA,    DAY    (AMP.    , 
lectures,     musicals,     aquatic     program.     New 

lency     apartments,     Bingle     and     femi! 

commodations.    Victorianne  Guest    House,    Bay 
View.    Michigan. 

in  mortgages  tor  nonsegregated  hous- 
ing, new  torms  of  ministry  in  changing 
neighborhoods,  and  "adopting  the  same 
brotherly  practices  in  Methodist  institu- 
tions which  we  advocate  for  other 
agencies  in  our  society." 

Delegates  rejected  a  motion  that 
called  tor  "immediate  integration"  of 
the  church. 

Chaplaincy  Selection  Aired 

A  Baptist  minister  has  urged  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  look  into  the 
matter  of  how  they  select  their  chaplains 
with  an  eye  to  distributing  that  honor 
more  equitably  among  the  various  re- 
ligious groups  of  America. 

The  Rev.  James  O.  Duncan,  editor 
of  the  Capital  Baptist,  Washington, 
D.C,  said  that  out  of  337  years  of  serv- 
ice by  chaplains  in  Congress,  Protestant 
ministers  have  been  chaplains  all  but 
one  year  when  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
served  in  that  capacity. 

Methodist  chaplains  have  served  the 
most  years,  with  a  total  of  124.  Presby- 
terians are  second  with  76  years,  he  said. 

Current  Senate  chaplain  is  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Brown  Harris,  a  Methodist.  |  See 
The  Grace  of  Gratitude,  March,  page 
13.] 

Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin 
Elected  Council  President 

Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin  of  Houston, 
Texas,  was  elected  and  installed  as  presi- 
dent for  1961-1962  of  the  Council  of 
Bishops  at  its  spring  meeting  in  Boston, 
Mass. 


Bishop  Martin 


Bishop  Reed 


The  Council  chose  as  its  president- 
designate  Bishop  Marshall  R.  Reed  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  During  the  next  12 
months  he  will  serve  as  vice  president 
of  the  Council  and,  following  custom, 
will  succeed  to  the  presidency  in  April. 
1962. 

Bishop  Roy  H.  Short  was  continued 
as  secretary. 

Elected  for  the  quadrennium  as  over- 
seas member  of  the  Council's  Executive 
Committee  was  Bishop  Shot  K.  Mondol 
of  Delhi,  India.  Other  members  named 
were  Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Bishop  Charles 
F.  Golden  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bishop  Martin  succeeds  Bishop 
Gerald  H.  Kennedy  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,   as   Council    president.    He    was 
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Please  pay  by  check  or  money  order.  Do  not  send  cash. 
Prices  are  postpaid  unless  otherwise  shown.  All  companies  are 
reliable.  However,  if  you  find  your  order  unsatisfactory, 
return  the  merchandise  promptly  for  a  full  refund. 


Stopping  Together 


Silver-Plate  Beauty — For  the  bride's 
first  candlelit  dinner,  these  gracious  addi- 
tions— 6"  dia.  silver-plated  butter  plates, 
crafted  by  Oneida.  Her  new  initial  may 
be  engraved  in  block,  script,  or  Old  Eng. 
lettering  (specify)  at  20f!  each  addtl. 
Gift-wrapped,  $1.10  each. 
Croydon  Silversmiths,  Dept.  T, 
805  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 


LIKE     WALKING     ON     AIR-bounry    roam 

in  stock  I  ('hole.'  leather,  bandlaced.  flex- 
ible,   gmartl]    Btyled    and    Quality    made.    Red,    Si 

in,   Wnite,   Black.   No  extra  charges  tin  the  hard 
.  chases  BUblei  t  to  exchan  back, 

Fast   delivery — COD's   accepted.    Factor]  to  you    Si lal 

Offer:   S5.9S    plu     50c  post.    MOCCASIN-CRAFT.   58-YH 
Buffum  St..   Lynn,   Mass. 


Flattering  Finial — If  your  house  isn't 
up  on  the  Oriental  trend  in  decor,  here's 
an  inexpensive  way  to  make  it  so.  and 
refurbish  time-honored  lamps,  too.  Add 
these  polished  brass  Chinese  finials. 
About  3"  high;  fit  all  finial  lamps.  Specify 
1,  2.  or  3.  $2.25  each. 
Ziff's,  Box  3072T, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  III, 


Mosaic  Art — Do-it-yourself  proud  and 
add  color  to  a  winter-drabbed  house! 
Tile  your  clay  flower  pots  in  multicolor 
mosaics — quick  and  easy.  This  might  be- 
come the  fascinating  hobby  you've  been 
looking  for.  Learn-it  kit  to  cover  one  6" 
or  two  4"  pots,  $2.98. 
White  Rooster  Shop,  Dept.  TG, 
189  Friend  St..  Bos/on  II.  Mass. 


Toy  Boy — When  roundup  time  for  toys 
comes,  make  it  easy  and  fun  for  Johnny 
to  corral  'em.  Head  him  toward  neatness 
with  this  fiberboard  bin,  sturdily  con- 
structed for  years  of  tough  use.  His  own 
name  on  it  cinches  the  appeal!  Print 
name.  Bright  colors,  121/2x15x1514.  $2. 
House  of  Ideas,  Box  6653TG, 
Philadelphia  45,  Pa. 


Skillful  Skillet— Tiny,  but  talented. 
This  4"  stainless-steel  fry  pan  serves  as 
butter  melter  (saves  cleaning  bigger 
pans)  ;  individual  butter  dip  for  lobster, 
etc.;  spoon-drip  tray,  flower-pot  saucer, 
doll  skillet,  coaster — whichever  task  you 
want  to  put  it  to.  69<!.  2  for  $1. 
Moccasin-Craft,  Dept.  Yl, 
58  Buffum  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Steam  Basket — You've  never  tasted 
vegetables  so  good,  if  you  haven't  had 
them  steamed  as  the  French  do  it!  Re- 
tains natural  flavor,  vitamins,  with  no 
extra  work.  Durable  alum,  folding  basket. 
51/2"  dia.  opens  to  9374".  Instruction  inc. 
$1.50.  Add  4%  tax  in  Calif. 
Nob  Hill  House,  Box  1592T, 
San  Francisco  1,  Calif. 


Aftaba — Once  a  Persian  utensil,  the 
aftaba  is  used  in  India  today  by  brides 
to  hold  rose  water.  With  such  a  graceful 
line  and  romantic  flair,  the  imaginative 
homemaker  will  find  dozens  of  decorative, 
and  practical,  uses  for  it.  Hand-engraved 
brass,  12"  tall.  $3.69. 
Pulley's,  Dept.  TC.  2263  E.  I  ernon  Ire.. 
Los  Angeles  58,  Calif. 


Homemaker's  Helper — Clever  combi- 
nation for  comfort  in  the  kitchen,  a 
sneeze  box  and  paper-towel  dispenser. 
Shelf  top  holds  spices.  Maple-finished 
pine  for  early  American  decor,  or  repaint 
it  to  your  own  color  scheme.  Holds  full 
box  of  tissues.  13V2xl2i/2x4i/2.  $4.95. 
Puddin  Holler,  Dept.  T, 
East  Swanzey,  N.H. 


Door  Husher — Twin-Bearing  D«<>i 
Check  brings  sweet  relief  from  banged- 
door  ear,  banger's  pincb  (a  finger 
malady),  and  mommy's  wail  (Don't  bang 
the  door!).  Install  with  -crew  driver. 
Wood  or  metal  door  closes  gently  at  speed 

set.    Steel-alum..     ll\L"s"-    $4.95. 

Wceh    Mfg.  Co..  DeVt.  TC. 
Walsenburg  7.  Colo. 
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ONE  OF  THE  fascinating  things 
I've  learned  in  corresponding  with 
you  Feeding  Fifty  readers  is  how 
foods — and  tastes — differ  around 
these  United  States.  Take,  tor  ex- 
ample, that  perennial  favorite  for 
covered-dish  suppers,  potato  salad. 
I  have  my  own  pet  recipe,  and  I'm 
sure  you  do,  too.  But  Methodist 
cooks  in  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  have 
come  up  with  a  real  gourmet  version. 

Their  secret?  They  marinate  the 
potatoes  overnight.  This  gives  the 
potato  salad  a  special  tang  which  has 
made  it  a  best  seller  at  an  annual 
benefit  for  a  nearby  children's  home. 
Hungry  customers  keep  coming  back 
to  the  San  Rafael  WSCS  booth. 

Wondering  how  East  Coasters 
would  like  the  dish,  I  called  on  Mrs. 
I  F.  Neumann,  WSCS  president  at 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.  She  decided  it  would 
fit  beautifully  into  plans  for  a 
covered-dish  dinner  before  the 
church's  annual  meeting.  "I'll  feel 
a  lot  better  about  that  dinner  if  we 
have  one  dish  we  can  build  it 
around,"  she  told  me.  (That,  by  the 
way,  is  a  good  tip  for  planning  any 
covered-dish  dinner.) 

Hig  bowls  ot  potato  salad  were 
placed  on  each  table  in  the  New 
Britain  church's  newly  .  remodeled 
dining  room.  Guests  helped  them- 
selves, family  style — and  not  one  bite 
was  left! 

New  Englanders,  you  may  have 
heard,  have  minds  (and  tastes)  of 
tluir  own.  One  or  two  diners 
thought  the  salad  was  "too  vine- 
gary," and  some  ot  the  cooks  said 
the  recipe  "called  tor  too  many 
ingredients."  But  most  applauded 
the  dish  as  "different"  and  "tops." 

When   1   asked   Mrs.   Neumann   if 
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New    Britain    tastes — and   li\es — this 

potato    salad    in    a    different    guise. 


she  thought  they'd  serve  it  again, 
her  answer  was  an  unqualified 
"Yes!"  In  fact,  she  said  they'd  make 
it  in  bigger  quantities  next  time. 
Here's  San  Rafael's  recipe  for  50: 

GOURMET  POTATO  SALAD 

Boil  7  Vz  pounds  of  potatoes 
in  jackets;  cool,  peel,  and  cut 
into  small  pieces.  Marinate 
overnight  in  the  following 
marinade: 

3/a  cup  vinegar 
%  cup  water 
Va  cup  salad  oil 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
2  teaspoons  salt 
Va     teaspoon    Worcester- 
shire sauce 
Va   teaspoon  dry  mustard 
dash  of  white  pepper 
dash  of  paprika 
In  the  morning,  drain  off  any 
liquid  and  add : 

Vi  pound  celery,  chopped 
V2    bunch    green    onions. 

chopped 
Vz  cup  parsley,  chopped 
Vz     tablespoon     pimento, 
chopped 

2  hard-cooked  eggs, 
chopped 

3  cups  mayonnaise 

In  New  Britain,  they  used  1  tea- 
spoon of  onion  powder  instead  ot 
the  green  onions,  and  made  a  little 
more   marinade. 

Speaking  of  good  cooks.  I'm  on 
the  trail  of  church  cookbooks.  It 
your  church  ever  produced  one,  I'd 
like  to  see  a  copy. 

And  don't  forget — I  want  to  hear 
about  your  recipes,  your  menus,  and 
your  problems. 

— Sally  Wesley 


elected   a   bishop  by  the   South  Central 
Jurisdictional   Conference   in    l(M4. 

The  six  jurisdictional  Colleges  ot 
Bishops  elected  officers  as  tollows: 

Northeastern:  Lloyd  C.  Wicke,  New 
York,  president;  John  Wesley  Lord, 
Washington,  D.C.,  secretary. 

Southeastern:  James  W.  Henley,  Jack 
sonville,  Ida.,  president;  Walter  C.  Cum, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  secretary. 

Central:  Matthew  W.  Clair.  Jr..  St. 
Louis,  president;  Edgar  A.  Love,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  secretary. 

North  Central:  Marshall  R.  Reed, 
Detroit,  president;  Hazen  G.  Werner, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  vice-president;  Ed- 
win E.  Voigt,  Springfield,  111.,  secretary. 

South  Central:  William  C.  Martin, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  president;  W.  Angie 
Smith,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  secretary. 

Western:  Donald  H.  Tippett,  San 
Francisco,  president;  Everett  W.  Pal- 
mer, Seattle,  Wash.,  secretary. 


CAMERA    CLIQUE 

No  Clowning  About  Close-ups!  How  are  you 
at  shooting  close-ups'  When  you  move  in  on 
your  subject,  do  you  get  clear,  sharp,  interest- 
ing pictures,  or  is  everything  a  l/it  indefinite? 

Let's  face  it,  some  cameras — particularly  the 
papular,  inexpensive  fixed-picas  models — 
simply  are  not  equipped  to  pick  up  Grandma's 
wrinkles  and  twinkling  eyes.  Xeitlier  can  thex 
help  you  gauge  distance.  Rut  any  camera 
equipped  with  a  focusing  stale  will  catch  even 
Granny's  eyelashes,  in  a  wink.  And  if  it  has 
a  range  finder,  thiough-lhe-lens  viewing,  or 
ground-glass  focusing,  you  don't  have  to  give 
a  thought  to  the  distance  from  the  camera's 
eye  to  hers;  soon  as  tlie  image  is  sharp,  shoot! 

Photographer  Hurb  Johns  shot  our  cover 
photo  by  moving  to  within  three  feet  of  his 
subject.  As  you  can  see  from  the  quality  of 
his  picture,  there  was  no  clowning  around  on 
this   job! 


Here  are  photo  credits  for  this  issue: 

Cover— Hurb  Jalins  .  Pages  2-3— Ira  B.  Allen 
.  8— William  Ransdcll  .  16 — L.  L.  Halts  • 
17  Bot. — American  Oriental  Friendship  Asso- 
ciation .  18 — Eastfoto  •  19  Top — Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  Cen.  &  Bot. — Methodist 
Prints  •  20 — Methodist  Board  of  Missions  • 
30 — L'PI  •  32 — Miller  of  Washington  •  33— 
Art  Streib  •  37 — National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London  .  38  Top — RNS  (Wycliffe),  Bettmann 
Archives  (others),  Bot. — William  Horn  •  40 
Bot. — American  Bible  Society  .  40-41  Top — 
American  Bible  Society  •  43  Bot.  L. — Histori- 
cal Societv  of  Pennsylvania  •  44  To|> — John 
Trever,  Top  Cen. — John  Trever,  courtesy  the 
Vatican  Library,  Bot.  R. — Emory  University 
Photo  Service  •  64-65-66-67 — Flip  Schulkc  of 
Black  Star  •  68  Bot. — Methodist  Information 
.  70-73 — RNS  .  76 — Frederick  J.  Hcdeler  . 
77.78— Hurb  Jahns  .  79 — Mrs.  Russell  M. 
Taylor  .  12-15-24-25-26-27-39-40  Top  L.-42-43 
Top   &   Bot.   R.-50 — George   P.   Miller. 
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Hobby  Alley  Excitement  runs  high  every  summer 
when  youthful  troopers  don  gay  costumes  and . . , 


^fenatchee  CI 


owns 


It! 


"Come  to  the  big  show!"  invites  Guppo. 


H< 


.OW  TO  START  a  successful  circus?  Take  about  six 
dozen  boys  and  girls,  ages  6-19.  Combine  with  a  trained 
nurse  and  half  a  dozen  parents  who  double  as  chefs  and 
chaperones.  Add  equipment  a  little  at  a  time  until  you 
have  one  bus,  two  trailers,  three  trucks,  several  tons  of 
other  paraphernalia — all  of  it  worth  $50,000.  Top  off  with 
talent,  enthusiasm,  practice,  and  a  brilliant  director. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
YMCA  Circus,  a  traveling  amateur  troupe  that  rivals 
many  a  professional  show.  It  grew  out  of  a  half-time  dis- 


play of  tumbling  at  a  high-school  football  game  in  1953. 
The  acrobats  were  so  well  received  that  their  coach,  Paul 
Pugh,  active  Methodist  layman  and  junior-high  teacher, 
added  new  acts  which  played  to  increasingly  larger  local 
crowds. 

With  YMCA  backing,  the  circus'  fame  spread.  In  1957, 
the  agile  youngsters  put  on  12  shows  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  In  i960,  they  traveled  over  4,000  miles,  played 
26  performances  indoors  and  out  before  75,000  persons 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  For  1962,  there's  even  talk  of  a 


Under  Guppo  s  bright  paint  (see  cover  picture)  is  Director  Paul  Pugh,  here  checking  signals  with  Emcee  George  Smith. 


trip  abroad — this  circus'  fame  has  spread  across  the  seas! 

The  show's  best  reception,  of  course,  is  in  Wenatchee, 
where  overflow  crowds  jam  the  ball  park.  Home-stand 
sponsor  for  four  years  has  been  the  Wenatchee  Children's 
Hospital  Foundation  Guild,  profits  (about  $1,400  yearly) 
going  to  the  Central  Washington  Deaconess  Hospital. 

On  the  road,  the  schedule  is  tough — but  fun.  During 
performances,  Pugh,  as  Guppo,  scoots  about  checking  the 
safety  of  his  proteges.  While  the  brass  band  blares,  per- 
formers coolly  tumble,  spin,  walk  the  high  wire,  eat  fire. 
Later,  equipment  dismantled  and  packed  for  the  next 
day's  travel,  weary  troopers  bed  down  in  sleeping  bags. 

Thanks  to  thorough  training,  rigid  safety  rules,  and 
skilled  supervision,  injuries  to  performers  have  been 
rare.  But  a  chaperone  once  stumbled  and  snapped  a 
wrist.  That's  how  it  goes  when  you  travel  with  a  circus! 


Balanced  high  above  her  watchful  attendants, 

the  young  high-wire  artist  capers  for  a  breathless  crowd. 

Her  reward?  Not  money,  but  plenty  of  applause. 


Who  could  as\  for  more:  monkeys,  horses, 
clowns,  jugglers,  cable  wallers,  and  fire-eaters 
—and  each  brings  a  roar  from  the  crowd. 


Patty  Cearlocf^,  15,  makes  this  feat  loo\ 

as  if  she  does  it  every  day— and  she  does.  Performers 

practice  hard  and  often  to  perfect  their  skills. 
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Photo  Invitational 
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'O  THE  imagery  and  theme  of  this  beloved  hymn 
bring  pictures  to  your  mind's  eye?  Can  you  transfer 
them  to  film  exposed  by  your  camera — for  Together's 
sixth  annual  reader-participation  pictorial? 

The  late  Dr.  Frank  Mason  North,  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, wrote  Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of  Life  in 
1903  while  serving  with  the  New  York  Missionary  and 
Church  Extension  Society.  His  office  in  the  Methodist 
headquarters  building  overlooked  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
teeming  metropolis.  Because  his  hymn  so  aptly  captures 
the  20th  century's  need  of  Christ,  we  have  chosen  it  to 
theme  our  1962  Photo  Invitational. 

What  does  the  hymn  suggest  to  you?  A  comforting 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  child  in  distress. ..a  church 
steeple  lifted  high  on  a  city  sky  line... the  late  afternoon 
sun  on  the  face  of  a  field  hand... a  haunting  face  at  a 
window  somewhere?  Surely  you'll  think  of  even  better 
illustrative  ideas.  The  wide  world  is  the  stage,  wherever 
the  river  of  life  flows — city,  farm,  mountain,  plain,  here 
or  abroad,  wherever  there  is  need,  hope,  joy,  sorrow. 

We  will  pay  $25  for  each  35mm  slide  accepted,  $35  for 
larger  sizes.  Confine  your  selections  to  no  more  than 
10  slides  and  submit  before  February  10,  1962. 


READ  THESE  RULES: 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies  (color  prints  or 
color   negatives  are   not  eligible). 

2.  Identify  each  slide  and  explain  why  it  was  inspired  by 
the  hymn. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage  (do  not  stick 
stamps  to  anything). 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  February  10,  1962. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction  rights  to  them 
will  become  TOGETHER's  property  (for  their  files,  photographers 
will  receive  duplicate  of  slides  purchased). 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  shortly  after  the  clos- 
ing date.  Care  will  be  used  in  handling  and  returning  transpar- 
encies, but  TOGETHER  cannot  be  responsible  for  slides  lost  or 
damaged  in  transit. 

Send  to: 

PHOTO  EDITOR,  TOGETHER 

740  NORTH  RUSH  ST.,  CHICAGO  11,  ILL 


A  minister's  wife,  Mrs.  Russell  M.  Taylor,  too{ 

this  picture  in  the  city  where  the  hymn  below  was  written. 

It  easily  could  illustrate  the  new  invitational. 


Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of  Life 


Where  cross  the  crowded  ways  of  life, 
Where  sound  the  cries  of  race  and  clan, 
Above  the  noise  of  selfish  strife, 
We  hear  Thy  voice,  O  Son  of  man! 

In  haunts  of  wretchedness  and  need, 
On  shadowed  thresholds  dark  with  fears, 
From  paths  where  hide  the  lures  of  greed, 
We  catch  the  vision  of  Thy  tears. 

From  tender  childhood's  helplessness, 
From  woman's  grief,  man's  burdened  toil, 
From  famished  souls,  from  sorrow's  stress, 
Thy  heart  has  never  known  recoil. 

The  cup  of  water  given  for  Thee 
Still  holds  the  freshness  of  Thy  grace; 
Yet  long  these  multitudes  to  see 
The  sweet  compassion  of  Thy  face. 

O  Master,  from  the  mountainside, 
Make  haste  to  heal  these  hearts  of  pain; 
Among  these  restless  throngs  abide, 
O  tread  the  city's  streets  again. 

Till  sons  of  men  shall  learn  Thy  love 
And  follow  where  Thy  feet  have  trod; 
Till,  glorious  from  Thy  heaven  above, 
Shall  come  the  city  of  our  God! 

-Frank  Mason  North  ( 1850-1935 ) 
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THIS  /s  A  COPy  OF  T06ETHER.      t)/VCE    AM0NTH    IT'S  READ  BY  JCy 


WHO    GIVES  IT  TO    AUc'E  ,  .  , 


WHO    GIVES     IT    TO    CHAKLIE  llt 
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WHO  PASSES   ITONTOH'3    SON    ,,.      WHO   TAXES     IT  TO     S6HOOL 


WHER£     IT  IS  £EAD    UMTIL     ITS    ALMOST    U/ORN    OUT,.. 


■ 


THEN     IT'S  SENT,,,    TO   A    HOSWJTAL,,.      WHERE    A  CHILD 


CUTS  OUT  THE    P£ETTV  PICTURES 
TO  DECORATE    HER.    WARP. 


IS     YOL/K?    COPY    OF  TOoETHfR! 

PO/N6-     ITS     JOB   ?      PASS 

IT  ON    TO   A  FRIEND.,. 

SEND  THIS   COUPON)    TO 

TO  6E.TH£R 
20I     8-»w»    AVE-  S, 
NASHVILLE   ,  TENN. 
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NEW  YORK  Area  NEWS  Edition 


aback  to  School 

School  days  will  start  June  26  for  dele- 
gates from  Troy  Conference  Woman's 
Societies  with  the  opening  of  the  annual 
Summer  School  of  Missions  at  Green 
Mountain     College.     Poultney,     Vt.      The 
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Dr.  Dorothy  Brown  and  daughter,  Lodi. 

theme  will  be  In  Thee  Our  Life  Is  One. 

Courses  will  be  taught  by  Dr.  Dorothy 
Brown.  Mrs.  Clyde  LeMessurier,  Mrs. 
Ewart  Turner,  and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Fry.  Others  participating  will 
be:  Miss  Hazel  Best,  assistant  treasurer 
for  the  Department  of  Work  in  Foreign 
Fields,  who  will  give  budget  helps;  Mrs. 
Julia  Torres,  missionary  to  Puerto  Rico: 
the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Dyckman,  who 
recently  toured  Latin  America;  the  Rev. 
Ira  M.  Wheatley,  Mrs.  Tarrence  F.  Og- 
den;  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith. 

Visitors'  day  is  scheduled  for  June  29, 
and  the  school  will  close  June  30.  Mrs. 
Paul  Hytlon  is  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Byers  clean. 

The  Conference  Wesleyan  Service  Guild 
weekend  meeting  will  be  held  in  Poult- 
ney, June  22-25. 


Area  Records  Growth 

With  923  of  the  951  charges  in  the 
Area  reporting,  membership  showed  a 
net  increase  of  17,124  in  the  Area  from 
1956  to   1960. 

Recorded  by  Conferences,  the  New- 
York  East  increased  by  8,517;  Newark  by 
4,581;  Troy  by  3,  318;  and  New  York  by 
708. 

New  York  East  reported  28  charges 
which  increased  by  10  per  cent  or  more; 
Troy,  18;  Newark,  14;  and  New  York,  11. 
Eighty-two  charges  in  the  Area  reported 
no  growth. 

Among  the  100  Conferences  of  the 
church,  the  New  York  East  moved  from 
37th  place  in  1956  to  35th  in  1960;  Troy 
from  48th  to  49th;  Newark  from  47th 
to  51st;  and  New  York  from  62nd  to  63rd. 

Our  Bishop  Heads  College 

Bishop  Wicke  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Bishops  of  the 
Northeastern   Jurisdiction. 

The  election  took  place  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Bishops  in 
Boston.  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  was 
named   secretary. 

Dean  Lanning  Heads  Parish 

The  Rev.  Dean  Lanning  of  Mountain 
View  (N.J.)  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Passaic  Valley  Methodist  Parish 
to  succeed  the  Rev.  Theodore  B.  Perry  of 
Union  Church,  Totowa. 

He  is  shown  in  the  picture  below, 
second  from  right.  Others,  front  row 
(from  left)  are:  Miss  Edna  F.  Blair,  sec- 
retary; District  Superintendent  Harold  N. 
Smith;  Mr.  Perry;  and  Miss  Rosemarie 
DeFrancesco,  publicity  chairman. 

Officers,  or  members-at-large,  bacl{  row, 
are:  the  Rev.  Alden  T.  Smith,  R.  Douglas 
Gillespie,  Dr.  Everett  F.  Hallock, 
Charles  A.  Kara,  the  Rev.  Maxwell  G. 
Tow,  David  A.  Doyle,  John  Harding, 
the  Rev.  Fred  Peterson,  and  the  Rev. 
Ignacio  Rivera,  executive  director. 


Middletotvn    (Conn.)    family    participates 

in  prayer  vigil  at  First  Church.  It  was 
held  from  3  p.m.  Good  Friday  until  6:30 
a.m.  Easter  Day  at  start  of  dawn  service. 


Passaic  Valley  Parish  Officers 


Paterson  Vows  Photo 


Leontyne  Price,  Metropolitan  opera  star, 
was  awarded  the  Edith  Mitchell  Achieve- 
ment Award  for  making  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  music  in  the  last  year.  At 
left  is  Dr.  Chas.  L.  Warren,  pastor  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  New  York  City,  where 
award  was  presented,  and  at  right  is 
Francis  Robinson,  assistant  manager  of 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Mi>>  Price 
belongs   to    Washington    Square    Church. 

IRISH   FILM  AVAILABLE 

Dr.  Lowell  M.  Atkinson  of  Englewood 
(N.J.),  American  representative  to  Ire- 
land's celebration  of  the  Bi-Ccntennial 
of  Irish  Methodism  List  spring,  has  re- 
ceived a  16  mm.  sound  film  of  the 
pilgrimage  held  in  Ballingrane.  Dr.  At- 
kinson will  be  glad  to  lend  it  to  Meth- 
odist churches,  ami  suggests  that  a  "friend- 
ship gift"  be  made  to  help  the  Irish 
Methodist  church  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  runs  about  30  minutes.  Also 
available  is  a  tape  recording  of  the 
speeches  made  at  the  Pilgrimage. 
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Carmichael  Photo 


Three  Westfield  (N.J.)  Methodists  participate  in  church  school 
TV  program  sponsored  by  New  Jersey  Council  of  Churches. 
Teacher  is  Mrs.  Norma  Barsness.  Young  Methodists  are  Nancy 
Goodwin,  Patricia  St.    Clair   and   Ross   Cunnic\    (seated   right). 


A  concert  sponsored  by  the  MYF  netted  $415  for  the  building 
fund  of  First  Church,  Stamford  (Conn.).  Nathaniel  Dic\erson, 
soloist,  is  shown  with  committee  members  (from  left):  Ralph 
Scofield,  Anna  Carrier,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Crabbe,  and  Russell 
Mombleau,  fr.  The  program  included  a  play  by  MYF  members. 


Hospital  to  Lay 
Wing  Cornerstone 

Cornerstone-laying  ceremonies  for 
Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital's  new  $1 
million  wing  was  scheduled  for  4  p.m. 
May  27. 

Public  officials,  church  dignitaries,  and 
civic  leaders  are  to  participate  in  the 
ceremonies. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Thompson,  a  member 
of  the  Bethany  Board  of  Directors  and 
pastor  of  the  Goodsell  Memorial  Church, 
Brooklyn,  is  chairman  of  the  group,  as- 
sisted by  Edwin  H.  Mueller,  hospital 
president;  Carl  A.  Bachmeier,  vice-presi- 
dent; George  Frederick,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  chairman  of  the 
hospital's  building  committee;  Dr.  Ed- 
wards; and  Miss  Sally  Niedhammer,  di- 
rector of  nursing. 

The  six-story  structure  will  house  fa- 
cilities for  chronically  ill  aged,  and 
maternity  patients,  a  fully  equipped  civil 
defense  disaster  room,  and  a  modern 
pharmacy.  October  1  has  been  set  as  the 
completion   date. 


Bethany  Notes 


•  Lt.  Commander  William  Henry  Hen- 
ning,  52,  a  30-year  navy  veteran,  has  been 
named  business  manager.  Commander 
Henning  is  experienced  in  hospital  man- 
agement and  procedures,  having  recently 
served  as  director  of  Medical  Administra- 
tion and  Supply  at  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
port Service  in  Brooklyn.  A  graduate 
of  hospital  corps  school  and  advanced 
hospital  corps  school,  Commander  Hen- 
ning was  medical  administrator  in  Japan. 
He  resides  in  Ozone  Park  with  his  wife 
and   two   sons. 

•  The  Rev.  Norman  O.  Edwards  will  be 
honored  by  the  Glendale  community  at  a 
dinner.  May   18,  at  the  Victorian  House, 
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Fifth  graders  in  Southold  (N.Y.)  present  gifts  to  Mrs.  Johnson  Armitstead ,  wife  of 
the  pastor,  to  be  sent  to  fifth-graders  at  South  Third  Street  Church,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  Ralph  Fish,  teacher,  wrote  an  accompanying  letter  in  Spanish,  and  was  thanked 
by  Lester  Cotto,  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  Cotto  Thorner,  pastor  of  South  Third  St.  Church. 


6710  Myrtle  Ave.,  Glendale,  Queens.  Pro- 
ceeds of  the  event  will  go  toward  the 
hospital's  building  fund  for  its  new  wing. 
•  Messages  from  Vice-President  Johnson 
and  Governor  Rockefeller  have  been  re- 
ceived,  lauding   the   building   program. 

Centennial  Fund  Grows 

The  $1  Million  Centennial  Endowment 
Fund  of  the  Ocean  Grove  Camp  Meeting 
Association  has  reached  a  total  of  $227,- 
536,  reports  George  C.  Miller,  chairman. 
It  includes  $18,600  in  special  gifts  of  $100 
each,  for  which  186  chairs  for  the  audi- 
torium  will   be   memorialized. 

Colleagues  Honor  L.  F.  Worley 

Representatives  of  15  faiths  in  Hart- 
lord  (Conn.),  have  signed  a  letter  to 
First  Church  commending  Dr.  Lloyd  F. 
Worley,  upon  the  completion  of  his  10th 
year   as  pastor. 

The  letter  expresses  "admiration  and 
respect  for  a  rare  integrity  and  courage 
which  have  sustained  each  of  us  in  our 
concern  for   the  dignity  of  man   today." 

It  concludes,   "May  we   all   thank   you 


for  having  as  your  minister  a  man  whose 
presence  in  this  community  has  made  a 
vibrant  thing  of  that  finest  of  American 
traditions,   Freedom." 

Dr.  Worley  is  recovering  at  home  from 
a   heart  attack. 


Green  Mountain  Peeks 

•  Miss  Fiona  MacLean  of  Xorthwood, 
England,  who  is  getting  a  taste  of  Ameri- 
can college  life  before  she  enters  Oxford 
University  in  October,  had  this  comment 
when  asked  for  her  first  impressions  of 
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American  college  life:  "The  students  are 
friendlier  to  strangers  than  would  be  the 
case  in  England,  and  they  are  more  out- 
spoken in  class." 

•  The  Welfare  and  Service  group  of  the 
Relifious  Life  committee  has  collected  on 
campus  more  than  800  articles  of  clothing 
for  distribution  abroad  by  Church  World 
Service. 

The  group  sponsored  a  faculty  show  of 
songs,  skits,  magic,  and  monologues,  for 
the  Community  Chest.  On  May  25,  the 
group  is  scheduled  to  conduct  May  Day 
games  and  contests  for  the  grade-school 
children  of  Poultney  in  conjunction  with 
the  Athletic  Association. 

•  The  Faith  and  Life  group  of  the  Re- 
ligious Life  committee  sponsored  a  con- 
ference on  Christian  Life  and  Social  Jus- 
tice with  Chaplain  Ira  Wheatley  as  key- 
note speaker. 

•  Victoria  Clegg,  dean  of  students,  has 
announced  that  the  Faculty  House,  a 
residence  for  faculty  women  since  1945, 
will  be  renamed  Bentley  Hall  and  turned 
into  a  small  dormitory  for  senior  honor 
students.  Freshmen  who  have  maintained 
a  2.00  average  may  apply,  and  nine  or 
ten  girls  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
maturity,  sincerity  of  academic  purpose, 
and  the  quality  of  their  campus  citizen- 
ship. The  girls  will  supervise  the  dormi- 
tory, although  Dean  Clegg  will  continue 
as  a  resident. 


'Dtecuk.  Ttecvt 


•  The  College  Alumni  Association  has 
announced  the  Alumni  Award  winners 
for  1961:  Joseph  E.  Mele,  class  of  1947, 
Arts;  and  Dr.  B.  Lionel  Truscott,  1939, 
Science.  The  awards  are  given  alumni 
who  "have  most  personified  the  basic 
ideals  of  the  university,  to  both  its  credit 
and   their  own." 

•  Dr.  Robert  K.  Zuck,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Academy   of   Science. 

•  Science,  Religion  and  Modem  Man, 
was  the  theme  of  a  series  of  lectures  pre- 
sented at  the  Graduate  School  by  Chan- 
cellor William  P.  Tolley  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. It  was  the  first  Arlo  Ayres 
Brown  Lectureship  at  the  university 
named  after  the  sixth  president. 

•  Robert  T.  Hinds  of  Gloversville  (N.Y.), 
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Keep  Ckurck  and  State  Separate 


The  little  red  school  house  has  been  celebrated  in 
fancy,  fact,  and  song  as  the  sparkling  symbol  and  guar- 
antor of  our  freedoms.  Within  its  walls  we  were  taught 
the  three  "R's."  Here  it  was  that  democracy  became 
a  living  reality.  Today  that  symbol  has  become  a  col- 
lector's item  replaced  by  efficient,  effective  central  schools, 
giants   of   the   countryside. 

The  size  and  location  of  these  institutions  have  been 
almost  incidental  to  their  primary  value  as  continuing 
instruments  pointing  along  a   way   of   life. 

Church  schools  (parochial  schools)  have  existed  side  by  side  with  the 
public  school.  They  have  been  supported  by  certain  religious  groups  which 
used  this  educational  process  as  an  "arm  of  the  church."  A  clear  right 
existed  enabling  such  practice.  The  Constitution  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise   thereof   ..." 

The  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  likewise  guaran- 
teed that  Congress  "cannot  pass  laws  which  aid  one  religion,  or  aid  all 
religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  to  another.  No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious  activities  or  institutions,  what 
ever  they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or 
practice   religion."     (Justice    Black   for   the   majority    in    the    Everson    Case.) 

Once  again  concerted  attempts  are  being  made  by  one  religious  group  to 
claim  money  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  support  of  parochial  schools 
whose  primary  reason  for  existence  is  their  ancillary  and  auxiliary  relation- 
ship to  the  Church. 

History  provides  one  clear  lesson:  "Separation  of  Church  and  State  guar- 
antees freedom.  Freedom  requires  separation!"  Let  us  never  forget  that 
lesson! 

Support  your  local  authorities  in  providing  the  best  public  school  educa- 
tion. Become  informed  as  to  this  "clear  and  present  danger."  Make  your 
mind  and  will  known  to  your  legislators  in  Washington.  Remember  St. 
Paul's  phrase,   and   protect   "the  freedom   wherewith   Christ   has   set   us  free." 

Yours    in    Christian    Freedom, 
Lloyd  C.  Wicke 


and  William  R.  Hayes  of  Bronxville 
(N.Y).,  are  among  six  students  planning 
a  good-will  voyage  to  80  Latin  American 
colleges   in    July. 

•  Robert  Schneider  of  Summit  (N.J.),  a 
senior  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
has  been  awarded  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship  for  1961-62  for  his  first  year 
of  graduate  work. 

•  Robert  G.  Smith,  professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
has  been  awarded  an  Eagleton  Grant-in- 
Aid  for  research  in  American  Politics 
from  the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Practical 
Politics.  The  institute  is  affiliated  with 
Rutgers  University   and   highly  regarded. 


•  Drew  has  received  three  new  volumes 
of  the  Christian  Classics  Library  in 
Chinese,  part  of  a  53-volume  series  of 
Christian  classics  being  translated  at 
Drew  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of 
Founders  of  Nanking  Theological  Semi- 
nary  and   published   in   Hong   Kong. 

•  Dr.  Roy  L.  Hart,  assistant  professor  of 
Philosophical  Theology,  and  Dr.  Law- 
rence Edmund  Toombs,  professor  of  Old 
Testament  have  been  awarded  grants  by 
the  Commission  on  Faculty  Fellowships 
of  the  American  Association  of  Theo- 
logical Schools,  to  be  used  during  their 
1961-62  sabbatical  leaves  for  advanced 
studv. 
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Scoutmaster  H.  Goodcll  watches  the  Rev. 
L.  R.  Oliver  give  God  and  Country 
awards  to  Everett  Barton,  David  Barton, 
James     White     of     Williamstown,     Mass. 
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las.  Liters,  fas.  Neviac\as,  John  Ander- 
son, Kenneth  Grubbs,  at  Ccnterport 
(N.Y.)  God  and  Country  service  with 
Advisor  M.  Fields  and  Pastor  J.  P.  Gear) . 
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Scouts  receiving  God  and  Country,  awards 
from  the  Rev.  Vincent  Watson  in  Forest- 
nlle  (Conn.)  were  lames  Dawe,  Roger 
Westman,    Arthur    Groth,    Gary    Walters. 
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New  Horizons 

An  addition  to  First  Church,  Williams- 
port  (Mass.)  is  under  construction.  It 
is  electrically  heated,  and  will  provide 
classrooms,  pastor's  study,  church  office, 
fellowship    hall,    kitchen,    nursery    room. 

•  Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new 
education  budding  in  Union  (N.J.;. 
estimated  to  cost  $130,000.  The  first 
Spadeful  of  earth  was  turned  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Clark  Callender  and  Mrs.  Fannie 
Datesman,  the  oldest  charter  member. 

•  A  new  education  building  is  being  con- 
structed in  Hartsdale  (N.Y.)  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  October   15. 

•  A     new     church-school     building     has 

i  dedicated  in  Mount  Kisco  (N.Y.). 
and  a  $25,000  renovation  project  is  un- 
der   way    at    the    parsonage. 

•  Four  former  ministers  joined  the  Rev. 
\.    Finley   Schaef  in   the  consecration  of 

Wesley  1  [all,  the  new  education  wing 
at  Grace  Church,  St.  Albans  (NV 
They  were  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Greene, 
the  Rev.  Donald  Uamblin,  the  Rev.  Mar- 
vin Willard,  and  the  Rev.  John  Bards- 
ley,  under  whose  leadership  the  work 
was   (.lone. 

Centenary  Notes 

•  American    Institute   of   Vocal   Pedyj 
has     recently     certified     Mrs.     Margaret 
School  as  a  fellow  of  the   National   As- 
sociation   of    Teachers    of    Singing. 

•  Miss  Martha  Dunbar,  chemistry  teacher 
and  chairman  of  the  division  of  natural 
science  and  mathematics,  has  had  a  new 
science  laboratory  dedicated  to  her  at 
Albany  Academy  for  Girls,  where  she 
taught   before   coming    to   Centenary. 

•  Louis  Parrish,  biology  and  natural 
science    instructor,    is    an    appointee    with 


a  grant-in-aid  to  the  National  Science 
I  indation-Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Summer  Institute  at  Syracuse  University. 
•  Dr.  William  L.  Lancey,  member  of  the 
college  board  of  trustees  and  pastor  of 
The  Methodist  Church,  Morristown,  will 
deliver  the  baccalaureate  address  in  Whit- 
ney Chapel,  Sunday,  June  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 
mi  the  topic,  Faith  Is  for  Living. 


(5he  Short  Circuit 

hers  of  First  Church,  Englewood 
(N.J.)  raised  f  1,000  during  Lent  to  help 
complete  a  new  church  and  build  a  par- 
sonage in  Quillota,  Chile,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  amplifying  set  for  the  Zelada 
Church   in   Santiago. 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Austin  of  New 
Canaan  (Conn.),  will  exchange  pulpits 
for  seven  weeks  this  summer  with  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Russell  of  Sutton  Park  cir- 
cuit, Sutton  Coldfield,  England.  Mrs. 
Austin  will  accompany  her  husband,  and 
they  plan  to  take  a  26-day  tour  to 
Paris,  Rome,  Beirut,  Jerusalem,  Bethle- 
hem, Tel  Aviv,  Athens,  and  Zurich.  The 
exchange  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
Methodist   World  Council. 

New  York  state  churches  whose  official 
boards  or  trustees  would  like  copies  of 
"The  Religious  Corporation  Law  as  It 
Relates  to  Methodist  Churches"  may  ob- 
tain them  from  the  Rev.  C.  Weslev 
Christman,  1040  Main  St.,  PeekskiU. 
N.Y.  The  cost  is  $2.50  for  12  or  25 
cents  for  one. 

The  Heritage  Tour  of  Europe,  leav- 
ing New  York  July  7,  will  have  Dr. 
Asbury  G.  E.  Stromberg  of  Lvnbrook 
(N.Y.)  as  leader.  The  Rev.  John  T.  D. 
Franzen  of  Brooklyn  will  lead  the  tour 
starting  September  8. 

Two  distinguished  visitors  were  in  the 


Funeral  pyre  for  paid-off  building  fund 
note  ends  uphill  climb  for  Woodbridge 
(N.J.)  Methodists  since  all  but  one  room 
of  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1954. 
From  left:  Tyrus  Pccl{,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Sea- 
mans,  Stuart  Schoonover,  Alfred  Tyrrell. 

Easter  congregation  at  John  Street 
Church,  New  York  City — Gov.  Terry 
Sanford  and  his  wife  of  North  Carolina. 
The  governor  posed  for  press  photo- 
graphers with  Chris  and  Allen  Chamber- 
lain, sons  of  John  Street's  minister,  Dr. 
David  Chamberlain.  Dr.  Chamberlain 
was  the  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  at  the  Bristol  (Pa.) 
Church. 

"The  Man  Behind  the  Books"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  about  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman  in  the  March  "Christian 
Herald."     The   author   is   Dorothy    Doty. 

Our  apologies  to  Trinity  Church. 
Newark  (N.J.)  for  that  mixed-up  gremlin 
again.  It  was  the  church  school  with  an 
attendance  of  14  the  day  of  the  great 
blizzard. 

Mrs.  Harold  R.  Brennan,  president  of 
the  New  York  East  Conference  WSCS. 
was  elected  secretary  of  spiritual  life  of 
the   Northeastern   Jurisdiction. 

Newark  Conference  Methodists  have 
received  a  "Bill  of  Happiness"  from 
Goodwill  Industries  of  New  Jersey.  Ir 
totals  S28,842  for  urgent  needs.  A  fund- 
raising  appeal  labeled  "Operation  Des- 
peration"   is   being   conducted. 

The  WSCS  of  Trinity  Church,  La- 
Grangeville  (N.Y.)  conducted  a  foodies*, 
food  sale.  Instead  of  making  a  cake  to 
be  sold,  each  member  contributed  what 
she  would  have  spent  for  a  cake  that 
someone  else  didn't  make. 

A  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Wesley  A.  Kemp 
of  Washington  (N.J.)  won  third  place  in 
a  national  competition  conducted  by  the 
Albert  Schweitzer  Education  Foundation. 
The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Eastman  of  E. 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  won  honorable  men- 
tion. 


Jewish    S,:hl\itl  ;J   at    Inter-Faith    family    supper   at   First    Church,    Pittsfield 

I   as  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Salzmann  lights  candles.    Others  in  photo  (from  left)  are: 

the   Rev.   lames  M.   Ault,   host   pastor;   Rabbi  Salzmann;   Mrs.   Ault;   and   Dr.   Arthur 

M.  Levy.    The  dinner  was  start  of  Human   Relations  weekend  shared  by  the  groups. 
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